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PREFACE 

ONE of the reviewers of a previous book in this series 
dismissed it under the heading "The Cult of the 
Primitive'. Without wishing to argue with him 
about his assessment of the book, it should be evident in the 
first part of this volume that although the historic method 
used involves seeking out the origins and background of 
whatever is under discussion, the purpose of this book is not 
merely to return to any ideal far-distant golden age. The 
modern church building which is advocated, for instance, 
bears little resemblance to any primitive place of worship. 
It is true, however, that often a development comes about 
through concentration on one element in a complex back- 
ground, which is only another way of saying that change 
takes place because the people of a later age have forgotten 
some of the elements that make the wholeness of the truth. 
If change is not to be merely the pursuit of a new fashion 
it must be the result of surveying the problem as a whole. 
This is exactly what this series of books tries to do, 

Some of the works of scholarship dealing with the subjects 
reviewed in this volume seem to confine their evidence to 
the written word. Others are based upon archaeological 
discoveries accepted as relevant in this field of scholarship. 
In his travels on holiday in Italy the author has been sur- 
prised to discover certain sites which have great bearing on 
the subjects under discussion, which have been excavated 
for a number of years, but which do not seem as yet to have 
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entered into the 'repertoire 5 of facts upon which the scholars 
base their theories. He has included his interpretation of 
what can be seen at Aquileia, Grado and Ostia and several 
less important sites in this book. 

When much of the evidence upon which a book is based 
is visual the author and his publishers are faced with diffi- 
cult problems. Thanks*to J. K. Gabb, who has taken great 
interest in the project and given time 'above the call of 
duty 5 , a number of plans and black-and-white sketches of 
reconstructed buildings are included in this book. It would 
certainly have been ideal to have included photographic 
reproductions of all the ancient art and buildings that are 
referred to, preferably in colour. The cost of even a modest 
attempt to meet this need would have made the price of 
this book prohibitive. However, most of this visual evidence 
is accessible, and many of the pictures and buildings re- 
ferred to will be already familiar to readers through photo- 
graphic reproductions. It is hoped that the book will be 
intelligible as it stands, but for those who want to check 
what is said with the evidence described references are given 
to an easily obtainable source of photographs. Because it 
contains excellent reproductions of the greatest number of 
the things described, most of the references are to the 
Nelson's Atlas of the Early Christian World. In a few cases 
where an early mosaic is not illustrated in the Nelson Atlas 
a reference is given to the useful book of reproductions 
collected by Weidle, while for buildings of a later period 
as well as for some reconstructions of classical buildings 
reference is made to Banister Fletcher's A History of Archi- 
tecture. These references to standard text-books have been 
given with the idea that if readers do not possess these 
comparatively expensive books they will find them available 
at a library. 
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Part One 
THE HOUSE OF GOD 



A BUILDING FOR WORSHIP 

CHRISTIAN worship has to be conducted in a building; 
what sort of a building does this activity require ? 
To answer such a question needs a clear idea not 
only of the nature of Christian worship, but also of the 
details of its performance. If one traces the evolution of 
Christian architecture throughout the history of the Church 
it is obvious that many architectural trends come into being 
closely linked with the growth of specific interpretations of 
what is being done in worship, or the stressing of certain 
aspects of worship. But architecture has not always been 
the servant of liturgical ideas; it has played an important 
part in forming these ideas and determining the kind of 
worship that was performed in the buildings architects 
designed. 

Liturgy and the architecture of church buildings cannot 
be separated, and in planning this series it is only for con- 
venience that a definite section has to be given to the 
consideration of the buildings in which Christians worship, 
in between two sections dealing with liturgy. In the second 
part of Every Man in His Ministry the general principles of 
ceremonial practice were dealt with broadly, and in the 
second half of this book the evolution of certain necessary 
actions will be examined more closely. Between the two 

3 
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we shall consider the buildings Christians have used for 
worship, but against the background of the liturgies per- 
formed in them. 

The early Christians, and to a lesser extent every suc- 
ceeding generation, were not able to build 'ideal' buildings 
in which to worship; they had to make do with buildings 
that already existed, and to use buildings and architectural 
styles that had been conceived for quite other purposes, or, 
after Christianity was well established, to use buildings 
that older generations had built to express a conception of 
worship that was superseded. 

The early Christians quite happily used buildings de- 
signed for other purposes than worship, provided that 
certain necessary conditions were satisfied. For instance, 
Christian worship is congregational and therefore the build- 
ings had to be large enough to hold the assembly of 
Christians in that place. Certain furniture and other fittings 
were necessary for worship, and their convenient disposal 
in a building was important. The definition of a church 
building as a shrine for the altar does at least imply that 
the furniture is the most important part of the church, and 
its disposition for the convenient performance of worship 
is more important than 'architecture 3 in any 'artistic' sense. 
'Architecture' in the sense of the arrangement of the lines, 
surfaces, lighting and decoration of a building to make a 
desired effect, to carry the eye to what is considered 
significant, or to convey a feeling (whether of the presence 
of God or anything else) is secondary to the functional 
suitability of the building. 

We must therefore think briefly of the furniture and other 
things, which are the 'tools' necessary for worship, before 
we go on to consider the buildings in which they have been 
or ought to be housed. We shall do this in the first chapter 
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and try to indicate when the different articles were adopted 
by the Church, if they were borrowed from some other 
tradition, and when they became the fixed and permanent 
articles in a church that would leave examples or traces 
for the archaeologist to interpret. 

THE ESSENTIAL FURNITURE 

In the earliest period of the Church the disciples met for 
their specifically Christian worship in ordinary houses. Not 
only the furniture but all the other things used in worship 
were almost certainly borrowed for the occasion from their 
normal secular use. Very early, it is equally certain, quite 
ordinary articles, exactly the same as those in everyday use, 
were kept reserved for the worship of God. It is only in the 
second half of the third century that we can recognise things 
specifically designed for exclusive use in Christian worship, 
generally because they are decorated with Christian symbols 
rather than from any originality in the design. Only con- 
siderably later does one find articles being adapted and 
taking unusual forms to meet specific needs, and at the 
same time things which formally had a strictly utilitarian 
function continue to be used for symbolic reasons when 
their function has been lost. 

From the historical point of view the article of primary 
importance in the Christian place of worship is a seat for 
the main minister; in the early days a cathedra for the bishop. 
The provision of a chair for him, however, was not so that 
he might rest in the intervals of a long service but because 
sitting was the recognised posture for authoritative teaching 
and judgement. 1 

1 cf. The seats of the mighty in the Magnificat, Luke 1:52; our Lord 
sat down to teach as a rabbi in the Synagogue, Luke 4: 20; and 'sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father' in the Nicene Creed. 
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To begin with, at non-sacrarnental services, this seat 
seems to have been the only essential piece of furniture. It 
was also the first piece of furniture to be dignified by having 
a platform on which to stand. At the house-church, dating 
from the middle of the third century, which has been dis- 
covered at Dura Europos on the upper Euphrates, the only 
trace of furniture in the Eucharistic hall was a platform for 
the cathedra. Again, the cathedra was the first article of 
furniture to become a fixture and to be made of stone. 
There was no permanent and fixed furniture in the very 
rich church at the important Roman military city of 
Aquileia at the north of the Adriatic Sea when the floor 
of the church was laid down about A.D. 320. It was during 
the course of the fourth century that it became normal to 
provide a cathedra made of stone for the bishop at the back 
of the apse which was now usually found at one end of 
the church. At the same time it was also found appropriate 
to provide seats for the more senior and elderly of the clergy, 
the presbyters ,* but again this was out of respect for their 
function rather than out of pity for their feebleness. The 
seating for the presbyters generally consisted of a bench 
running round the apse on either side of the bishop's throne. 
Only much later were seats provided for the lesser clergy 
and laity, except for a bench that ran round the walls of 
the nave which really was for the elderly and infirm who 
had to c go to the wall 9 quite literally if they wanted to rest. 
Seats for the laity in the form of wooden benches or pews 
do not begin to appear before the tenth century in the 
west, and they still have no place in an eastern church, in 
which the congregation normally stands even for a sermon. 
It cannot be believed, however, that the congregation 
stood throughout services like the ones that the Spanish 
nun Etheria described when she went to the Holy Land in 
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the fourth century. Some of the people stayed all night in 
church for the vigil service, singing psalms and listening to 
readings, and the Eucharist seemed very long even to 
Etheria because not only the bishop preached, but several 
presbyters had their say before him. The people must have 
sat on the floor, or on cushions or stools, for some of this 
time. 

FOR THE EUCHARIST 

For the Eucharist there had to be a table. At the earliest 
period this also seems to have been an ordinary table. Even 
as late as the early fourth century the Eucharistic Table 
was still a portable article brought into the place of worship 
only when it was needed. At Aquileia the mosaic floor has 
been damaged by the erection of permanent stone structures, 
one of which must have been an altar-table. This certainly 
took place between the time when the floor was laid down 
about A.D. 320 and the destruction of the church in 452 ; 
it probably took place as part of a reconstruction pro- 
gramme at the end of the fourth century. The Table was 
undoubtedly covered with a cloth at the time of the 
Eucharist, and by the time the stone table came into 
fashion it had a richly decorated under-cloth, with a white 
one on top of this, both of them obviously made to fit the 
specific Table. 1 Up to the fifth century, at least, the Table, 
when not being used for the Eucharist, was probably left 
bare. 2 

The first special cups used for the Eucharist were prob- 
ably glass beakers with gold pictures fused into the base. 
This kind of glass had been used for some time at memorial 
meals, 3 but by the fourth century they were not only made 

kelson 111. 445, 444, 446. 2 N e i son m 443 . 

3 Nelson 111. 157-9. 
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to commemorate martyrs 1 but more general and abstract 
designs of Christian meaning were also used. Pope Zepher- 
inus (198-217) gave glass patens to the church at Rome. 
Twenty years later Pope Urbanus replaced all the glass 
chalices and patens with ones made from silver. 2 Both the 
glass and metal chalices often had double handles like 
loving cups to facilitate their use during the time of Com- 
munion. By the time of the Diocletian persecution in 303 
the churches were richly furnished with vessels made from 
precious metals. The well-known account of the police 
action at Cirta in North Africa, which was not a particularly 
rich or important church, lists among the church property 
two gold and six silver chalices, six dishes of silver (pre- 
sumably patens) and a silver bowl. Also one of the sub- 
deacons lost his nerve and Tound 5 a silver box and a lamp 
hidden 'behind a jug 5 . This box might well have been a 
pyx for carrying the Sacrament to private houses (of the 
type of which two are preserved at Grado and another at 
the Vatican,) 3 and the lamp might have been used even at 
this date to burn beside the Sacrament when It was kept 
in a house. 

This account of the raid upon the church at Cirta brings 
vividly to life many things in the everyday affairs of a third- 
century church. 4 The readers had the books belonging to 
the church at their homes, and one of the readers was 
engaged in copying a book at his own home; but we notice 
that the cupboards in the library were empty. The books 
had probably been dispersed in the hope of hiding at least 

1 Nelson 111. 569 and 571. 

2 According to the Liber Pontificalis, see Every Man in His Ministry, 
pp. 205 6. 

8 Nelson 111. 485 ; those that have been preserved were used as reli- 
quaries and placed in altars. 

4 See A New Eusebius, pp. 287-9, and Shape, pp. 24-6; both trans- 
lations are shortened, but leave out different parts. 
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some of them and it might well be that the books the police 
were at last allowed to discover were old copies. In the 
house-church, though, there was a library (or at least a 
book-cupboard) where they would normally have been 
kept. Presumably this cupboard was in the house and not 
in the place of worship more narrowly interpreted, though 
at the time of St. Augustine there was a cupboard above 
the bishop's cathedra in which the books of Scripture were 
kept, and in the Syrian type of bema (a primitive form of 
the later choir) the 'throne 3 has been interpreted as a cup- 
board for the Scriptures as well as being a shelf resembling 
a lectern. The subdeacons at Girta were also made to 'throw 
out' the baptismal clothing from another cupboard, and 
it was in still another that the silver box was c found'. There 
seem, then, to have been plenty of storage cupboards in 
the house-church and in these the sort of things that we 
keep in our vestries accumulated. When basilican churches 
had displaced the house-churches this sort of property was 
kept in the diakonia rooms, at first at the entrance end of 
the church, but later rooms at either side of the main apse. 
These small rooms could be referred to as vestries were it 
not that vestments were some of the few things not kept in 
them. 

Lecterns, on which to place the Scriptures for reading, 
would certainly have been convenient at worship time. 
They were probably wooden furnishings to begin with, in- 
distinguishable from those to be found in any library. It 
is only in the late fourth century that lecterns began to be 
elaborated into specially designed ambos or pulpits made of 
stond The pulpit, however, was not yet the place from 
which the sermon was usually delivered. It was for singing 
the Holy Gospel, and the cathedra was the place from which 
the bishop preached, sitting. 
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From the earliest days Christians had to use lamps for 
their worship when they met after dark, as well as when 
they went into the underground cemeteries to all of which 
we generally refer as catacombs. Simple earthenware dip 
lamps, stamped with some Christian device such as the fish, 
are some of the commonest of the objects which were 
specially made for Christian use in the early period. The 
inventory of the church at Cirta, however, shows the use 
of four types of lamp, and a much more elegant tradition 
of lighting than we should expect if we knew only the 
earthenware lamps. It shows that a Christian church was 
lit in the same way as a gentleman's house. There were 
'seven bronze candlesticks with their lamps', which would 
have been slender shafts rising from a weighty base and 
ending either in a platform upon which a single lamp stood, 
or in a number of arms from which smaller lamps hung on 
chains. 1 The c eleven bronze lamps with their chains' no 
doubt hung from the ceiling and were also in a common 
domestic style. 2 Seven silver lamps and two torches are also 
listed. Whatever the last were used for, they would hardly 
yet be for carrying in front of the bishop or the Gospel book, 
for these customs were borrowed from the ceremonial of 
the magistrates after the Peace of the Church. 

Of the other furniture that we expect to find in a church., 
screens belong to the adaptation of the public basilica for 
Christian worship. At first they were only a few feet high. 
Their function was to be what we should now call a crush 
barrier. They were known as cancelli and they gave the 
name chancel to the area they protected. A more formal 
description of their function would be that they defined the 

1 See Banister Fletcher, p. 208. 

2 Both types are seen in a domestic setting in the sketch of an atrium 
on page 199 of Banister Fletcher, 
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area to be kept clear for the liturgical action, so that the 
standing congregation did not press too closely round the 
Table and hinder the necessary movements of the ministers. 
The writer remembers with joy a Sunday spent at Grado 
when the sixth-century screens 1 were fulfilling their ancient 
function; it seemed that it was all the children of the town 
who clambered upon the ancient stonework so as to be able 
to lean over and see what was happening in the 'chancel'. 
Screens changed their function and their position in different 
periods and different districts, and their outward appear- 
ance changed according to the purpose for which they 
were used. 

THE DECORATIONS 

The decorations of a church building can hardly be listed 
as essential furniture, nevertheless a tradition in decoration 
will make a tremendous difference to the c feel' of a building. 

The Romans were used to painted walls, and a tessellated 
floor seems to us characteristic of ancient Rome. They also 
liked to hang gaily decorated curtains wherever they could 
between pillars or in archways. There was a succession of 
fashions in painting the walls of rooms in the years after 
Christ, but basically all were some form of panelling. To 
break the wall up into areas of different colours was basic, 
even if c trompe d'oeiP architectural effects were sometimes 
superimposed. There was also a pictorial element. The 
Romans painted their pictures directly on to the wall and 
generally they were quite small vignettes, about a foot or 
at most eighteen inches high, in the centre of a much larger 
panel. The subjects of these paintings were often views, 
scenes from nature (a bird on a twig or a girl dancing, for 
instance) and there was a stock of formalised incidents from 

1 Nelson 111. 275 and 277. 
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the Hellenic myths. Those who painted these scenes were 
seldom artists in the post-renaissance sense. Though the 
scenes are often well executed and are sometimes very 
moving in their observation, they are the work of craftsmen 
who have perfected just one or two themes to the best of 
their ability. 

Christians grew up in houses painted in this way and 
naturally accepted that there should be pictures from pagan 
myths because they had always been used to them. Even 
while Christianity was a proscribed religion, however, 
changes began to be made. In houses belonging to Christians 
certain pictorial details, meaningless to the casual visitor 
but of significance to Christians, began to appear in the 
decorations. Thus certain houses at towns like Pompeii can 
be recognised as belonging to Christians because of the 
occasional orant (a man, or more often a woman, with hands 
raised in prayer) among the decorations of wall or floor. 
The fish and other cryptic Christian signs were also used. 
Some of the common stock of pagan pictures was also 
interpreted with a Christian meaning. Apollo with a lamb 
on his neck would cause no comment among pagan visitors, 
but to the Christian it could be taken as a painting of the 
Good Shepherd even if He still held a lyre or panpipes in 
His hand. The greatest number of this kind of painting that 
remains is in the cemeteries, and at one time these cryptic 
Christian pictures were thought of primarily as funeral art. 
Enough examples in houses have now been discovered to 
make it evident that it was the beginning of a specifically 
Christian art which could be used in any situation. The 
limitations of this art affected Christian painting for at least 
two centuries after the Peace of the Church. 

When special buildings were put up for Christian worship 
they were naturally decorated in the same way as the 
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ordinary houses previously used for worship. The floor of 
the first hall 1 that was built at Aquileia about A.D. 300 has 
hardly anything in it to make it recognisable as a Christian 
building, let alone a hall for worship. The exception is a 
local 'Icon' in which the alert cock struggles with the slow 
and cautious tortoise for the souls of the Christians, a lively 
comment on what the Christians of Aquileia thought of 
those who still remained pagan. 

The baptistery at Dura Europos is an exception to what 
has been said above. This baptistery was decorated with 
pictures to illustrate the doctrine of baptism as shown by 
incidents from the Gospel. 2 The choice of incident was 
original and appropriate but the execution was as crude 
as that of the earliest Christian pictures in the catacombs of 
Rome, even though Dura was an art centre which was to 
have great influence upon Christian pictures in later genera- 
tions. The art of Dura, however, was linked to a living 
paganism, not to classical myths that had lost their reli- 
gious impact. The Christians of Dura evidently felt that they 
must sacrifice artistic technique and themselves paint the 
pictures, even if it meant doing them crudely. 

The second hall at Aquileia finished by A.D. 320 has far 
more pictures of specific Christian content in its mosaic 
floor. Enough is left of the decorations of the lower walls 
to show that the walls were richly painted in panels, but 
no pictorial wall paintings are left. We are not surprised 
after what has been said to find that the Good Shepherd 
in the mosaic floor carries panpipes, nor that when the 
artist tried to work in another sheep at the feet of the 
Shepherd the limitations of his technique are apparent. 3 
The monster of the deep in the Jonah story in the presbytery 

1 The development of this site is described on page a6E 

2 Nelson 111. 51, 52, 62. 3 Nelson III 515. 
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can be recognised immediately as a common form of a 
ketos, the sort of hippocampus which was often used to 
decorate the floors of baths. The picture of Jonah under 
the gourd was borrowed directly from the Endyroion 
theme, 1 and it is only because of its context that it is 
recognisable as a Christian picture. But the three Jonah 
pictures had become a Christian theme, and the only 
difference between the version on the floor at Aquileia and 
the earlier version painted on the wall of a 'room 5 in the 
catacomb of Gallistus at Rome 2 is that the Aquileia version 
is to a much bigger scale, more suitable to a floor and to 
the mosaic technique, and at Aquileia the type of boat out 
of which Jonah is being fed down the gullet of the monster 
is a local one with a high prow, a precursor of 'the gondola, 
adapted for use on the lagoons of that part of the world. 

THE BAPTISTERY 

A font is also one of the furnishings that we think of as 
essential in a church building, but for at least the first thou- 
sand years of the Church's life the font was placed in a 
separate building from the Eucharistic hall. Because in this 
work we are mainly concerned with the Eucharistic hall, 
the history of the baptistery will be dealt with more fully 
in this chapter than the other furniture necessary to carry 
on the life of the Church, and we shall make only passing 
reference to it later. 

In New Testament times, and certainly as late as when 
Justin Martyr was writing, 3 baptisms are described as 
taking place out of doors where there was a natural source 
of water. It was probably the growth of persecution which' 
made a building and privacy necessary. 

1 Nelson 111. 579. 2 Nelson 111. 90. 

3 About A.D. 150. 
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The adaptation of frigidaria bath-houses to become 
Christian baptisteries suggests that when outside baptisms 
were not convenient the most obviously convenient place 
already in existence was 'borrowed' from its normal secular 
use when it was wanted to fulfil a Christian function. At 
first the secular bath-house was probably borrowed just for 
the occasion of the baptism; then these buildings were taken 
over when possible and set apart and decorated appropri- 
ately. When a new building had to be built the form that 
seemed natural was one that was already familiar as a 
bath-house. 

The chapel now called that of St, Aquilino beside the 
church of St. Lorenzo at Milan has been excavated and 
under the octagonal chapel the remains of the original bath 
can be seen. Here not only the frigi darium bath was taken 
over for Christian use, but the ante-room with its beautiful 
ancient doorway obviously belonged to an elaborate bath 
suite. The rooms were decorated with Christian mosaics 
when they were taken over for use by the church. Some 
of the original pre-christian decoration remains in the upper 
triphorium. 1 The 'Orthodox 9 Baptistery at Ravenna is also 
an old bath-house which was decorated when it was taken 
over by Bishop Neon in A.D. 450.2 These are both examples 
of octagonal domed bath-houses taken over by the church 
(and a 'mystical' explanation of the special suitability of 
an eight-sided baptistery was soon supplied). This sort of 
building became the pattern for the baptistery which 
Gonstantine caused to be built for St. John Lateran at 
Rome, and in its turn the baptistery of the cathedral at 
Rome naturally had great influence upon the form that 
other baptisteries took after this date. 

1 Nelson 111. 190 and 192. 

2 Nelson 111. 224 and 410, 
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At Aquileia the original church-house was not a great 
palace, and we should not expect to find a large and 
sumptuous octagonal bath-house or suite in this sort of 
house. It was a far more modest affair at the south-east 
corner of the original site. No trace of the superstructure 
remains, but the bath itself continued to be used as a font 
and can be seen. It was a shallow rectangular tank into 
which two steps led down. When used as a bath the bather 
must have stood ankle deep in the water and poured water 
over himself. A similar technique was used for baptism. 1 
At the side of this humble bath can be seen the broken 
marble of a far more elaborate eight-sided font for immer- 
sion which was built on top of the original font in the sixth 
century. The original bath continued as the place of the 
font despite the fact that it must have been at a somewhat 
inconvenient place when the church site was enlarged and 
developed. 

The original font at Grado was a circular pool, now 
beneath the floor of the main church but originally in a 
separate building beside the smaller first church. It is only 
about three feet in diameter and the water was about 
eighteen inches deep. When the church was enlarged in the 
sixth century an octagonal baptistery with an immersion 
font was built. 2 

The font at Dura Europos is similar in size to that at 
Aquileia, but it is built above ground instead of being a 
tank in the floor. The simple bath has been elaborated with 
a canopy painted to imitate marble, and we have already 
mentioned the wall paintings in the room in which the font 
stands. 3 In other places, Salona, near Split in Dalmatia, for 

1 See Covenant and Sacrifice, pp. 181-3. 

2 Nelson 111. 41 1 and 415. 

3 Nelson 111. 403, 62, 72. 
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instance^ this simple rectangular type of bath was elaborated 
by being made deeper and in the form of a cross. Some- 
times a free-standing form of canopy was raised above it, 
or a ring of pillars surrounded it. 1 

To complete the survey of the sites that are given special 
prominence in this work, no font was discovered at Ostia 
at the Christian house-church. But the church was built in 
close association with a public bath next door, and this, in 
all probability, was used for baptisms when needed. 2 

During the period when adult baptism was normal it was 
usual for the font to be placed in a separate building, or at 
least in a separate room, from that in which the Eucharist 
was celebrated. The Romans did not usually have the 
bathroom in the house itself, except in a city house with no 
outbuildings like that under SS. Giovanni e Paulo at Rome, 
where lack of space forced it into the basement. Normally 
it was an outhouse slightly away from the living rooms. The 
same sort of modesty that removed the bath from the living 
quarters governed the custom that a rite which involved un- 
dressing should be performed in a separate building away 
from the main hall It was only when Infant Baptism be- 
came normal, and immersion given up for pouring once 
more, that the font was introduced into the Eucharistic 
hall. The relationship of font and altar within one room 
space from this time onwards takes the place of the archi- 
tectural problem of the relationship of a baptistery and a 
Eucharistic hall within a complex of related buildings. 

1 Nelson 111. 408 and 407. 

t 2 For a discussion of whether the side 'chapel' at Ostia was a bap- 
tistery, see p. 90 following. 



FROM HOUSE-CHURCH TO 

CHURCH-HOUSE 

THE origin of the church building itself is no excep- 
tion to the 'principle' , seen in two cases already in 
the last chapter, that the Christians used what was 
already to hand. But saying that the origin of the Christian 
church is the domestic house still leaves open many ques- 
tions of what kind of house is meant and what parts of the 
house developed into the different parts of the church 
building. 

UPPER ROOMS 

The Last Supper was held in an 'upper room'. The 
upper room of an eastern house was an elaboration of a 
simple shelter on the flat roof. In a hot climate, the roof 
was a pleasant place to sit if shade could be found and it 
was especially used to enjoy the cool of the evening after 
the work of the day was done. To provide shade during 
the day some sort of awning would be rigged. In time this 
developed into a light pavilion, and in rich houses this 
sometimes became quite an elaborate suite of rooms; but 
the construction was always light both in the sense that 
the 'upper room' was less solidly built than the rest of the 

house and also that it was airy with large windows. The 

19 
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upper room was somewhere to retire from the hurly-burly 
as well as from the heat of the main part of the house in 
which all the varied life of the household took place, and 
which in poorer households also provided stabling for the 
domestic animals. This slightly withdrawn nature made an 
upper room a very suitable place for a household religious 
festival like the Passover. The upper room of a house like 
that of John Mark's parents, set in a garden with a sur- 
rounding wall in which there was a lockable outer postern 
door, 1 was also a private place for the Christians to continue 
to meet after the Resurrection. 

Doubtless Christians still continued to use this kind of 
upper room when one was available, but no 'upper room 
mystique' seems to have affected the choice of a meeting 
place for the local church. It is true that in the Acts a 
Eucharist held in another e upper chamber' is described, in 
the story about the young man falling from the window at 
Troas. 2 But the 'third loft' from which he fell is obviously 
in a quite different kind of building from that of the Last 
Supper. This was a third-floor tenement flat, or perhaps a 
warehouse, such as were built in the large cities, examples 
of which can be seen at Ostia and elsewhere. 

Upper rooms of this latter kind were often found conven- 
ient places for the Christian community to meet, and the anc- 
ient remains at Rome indicate the use of lofts or upper 
warehouses at several of the early sites. At St. Clemente, for 
instance, the house proper is at a lower level than the 
lower' church, and a basement was at one time turned 
into a mithraeum, a chapel symbolically representing a 
cave designed for the mysteries of the religion of Mithras. 
The oldest aisle of the lower church seems to represent an 
upstairs warehouse or loft above the original house. At 
1 Acts 12:13, 2 Acts 20 : 7 ff. 
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St. Anastasia's, again, it was a room above a row of shops 
that was used. On the other hand, at SS. Giovanni e Paulo 
on the Celian hill the Christian house is cramped between 
more imposing buildings. The only room large enough for 
the Eucharist is the main room of the house on ground 
level, and this has some Christian elements in the decoration. 
There is a bath in the basement which could well have been 
used for baptisms, but the decorated 'upper room' venerated 
as the place of martyrdom (or the arrest) of the two saints 
could not have been much bigger than a cupboard-like 
oratory, or hiding-place, among the bedrooms or under 
the eaves. 

We are driven by the available evidence to say that the 
upper room had no influence upon the architecture of the 
Christian Church at any period, nor did it have much effect 
upon the choice of place within the houses where the 
Christians worshipped. The early Christians were no more 
romantic in their approach to the surroundings of their 
worship than they were to the worship itself. Romantic 
associations attached to places only came into the Christian 
mentality after the time of Constantine and the discovery 
of the Holy Places in Jerusalem. 

THE HOUSE-CHURCH 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read that after Pentecost 
the Christians 'broke bread' 'from house to house 5 or 'at 
home 5 . 1 It is difficult to say whether this 'breaking of bread' 
refers to ordinary meals, or is being used as a technical title 
for the Eucharist (as it undoubtedly is in verse 42). But 
this matter-of-fact approach, this confusion of the 'sacred' 
and 'secular 5 , this lack of distinction between meals neces- 

1 Acts 2: 46; A.V, and R.S.V. 
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sary for material existence and the deepest spiritual my- 
steries is typical of the early church. The specifically 
Christian worship, and particularly the Eucharist, took 
place in a domestic setting. But the disciples also went daily 
to the Temple to pray. As Jews they had known the Temple 
as the national shrine and the centre for the sacrificial cult; 
they had known the synagogue as the place of assembly of 
the local congregation; but the oldest, and most funda- 
mental expression of their religion had been in rites, like 
the Passover, which took place as part of a meal in the 
home. This association was quite simply transferred to the 
Christian religious meal which was equally the central act 
of Christian worship. There was a difference though, in that 
from the first it was recognised that the Christian meal- 
service was an act of the whole local assembly and not to 
be reproduced in each house for separate natural families. 
The Church was the family of God, and even the strong 
human bonds of the family were transcended in this new 
relationship. 

To begin with the Christian community seems to have 
assembled in the house of whichever family was chosen for 
the occasion and the place varied 'from house to house' as 
it was convenient. As soon as the Christian community in 
any place grew too large to meet in a normal room the 
choice would be restricted to those houses which had a loft 
or warehouse large enough for the assembly. Such a transfer 
from the purely domestic setting would have been necessary 
very early in the plebeian sectors of the great cities, which 
were the very districts where the Church first became 
established. The large rooms that were available, however, 
would have been so varied in size and shape, and probably 
so undistinguished in style, that they had little effect on 
subsequent church buildings. 
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In at least two situations, however, the domestic setting 
was retained much longer. We can trace the lines of de- 
velopment from the first of these in the evolution of the 
house-church at Dura Europos and continue its later 
development from the evidence at Aquileia. 



DURA EUROPOS 

The Christian community at Dura Europos on the desert 
escarpment above the upper Euphrates was not a very large 
body even by the time when the city was destroyed in 
A.D. 256, and one suspects that there were few, if any, rich 
members of the congregation. Like the Jewish community 
at Dura they used for their worship one of the houses in a 
street just inside the north wall of the city, which was a 
district of working people. That these houses were near the 
wall is a detail for which we can be thankful because, thanks 
to the wall and to the extra strengthening it received by 
the filling in of 'wall street* in the final siege, the ground 
floor rooms of both these buildings were preserved, with 
the plaster and decorations, to an average of about half 
their height. They were excavated when the importance 
of the town in the history of art was realised after the 1914 
war. 1 

The house shows signs of normal usage, and it seems that, 
to begin with, the Christians, like the Jews down the road, 
used a room in an ordinary house, in which perhaps the 
bishop or some other leading Christian, or a caretaker, lived. 
By the end of the second century the community had grown 
sufficiently for the whole house to be taken over for the 
worship and other activities of the church. 

It was a typical middle-eastern house of the period, built 

'Nelson 111. 71. 
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round a courtyard. An alley led out of c wall street 5 and 
from this a door opened into a pillared portico which ran 
along the south side of the courtyard. There was a pool of 
water in the centre of the yard. Opposite the portico was 
a room that had been the main living room of the house. 
It was shady and airy, with a large doorway and window. 
This room had not been altered when the whole house was 
taken over as a church. With the yard and the portico it 
was doubtless used for many purposes, including the in- 
struction of converts and catechumens, for all sorts of church 
meetings and for the agape meals. 

Looking into the yard from the portico, on the right-hand 
side there is a door into the entrance lobby, then the stairs 
to the roof with the kitchen fitted into the space under the 
stairs. Beyond the stairs, at the far end of the yard on the 
right, is a door leading into the room that was fitted out 
as a baptistery, as has already been described. It is probable 
that this room had previously been a bath-house. 

On the other side of the yard, on the left as one stood in 
the portico, was the hall for assemblies for worship. This 
had been formed by knocking two rooms into one, so that 
it stretched most of the way down that side of the house 
leaving only a small room at the end, which was probably 
a storeroom or sacristy. This hall was not painted with any 
pictorial scheme, and the only suggestion of furniture is a 
small platform at one end large enough for a chair to 
stand on. 

Had the Christians at Dura been richer, or had the com- 
munity grown too large for this relatively small hail before 
the city was destroyed, they would doubtless have done as 
the Jews did down the road, and tried to buy the house 
next to the original one. One of the sites would then have 
been cleared and a more impressive and convenient hall 
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FIG 2 The remains of the Church at Dura Europos after excavation. 
{ "'Wall Street 9 is at the back. The entrance is from the alley at the right of 
the picture. The baptistery with its font and canopy is the room on the right 
at the back; the Eucharistic Hall runs down the left side of the house, and 
the platform which is its only 'furnishing' can be seen in front of the wall. 
Between these two rooms are the yard with its pool, and the 'parlour' at 
the back. The Church-house was destroyed in A.D. 256. 
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built upon it, like the painted synagogue of the Jews/ but 
they would still have needed the other rooms of one of the 
houses in which to carry on the varied activities of the 
church. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH AT AQUILEIA 

Excavations at the very inrportant Roman city at Aqui- 
leia, about twenty miles from Trieste at the northern tip 
of the Adriatic Sea, can help us to see the development 
from a church-house to a fully developed site after the Peace 
of the Church. This development was planned and was 
partly carried out before Christianity ceased to be a 
proscribed religion. 

The main Christian buildings of the fourth century lie 
both within the present basilica (where the early fourth- 
century pavement of the main hall, discovered in 1912, has 
been laid bare and fills the central and south aisle of the 
nave) and in a crypt stretching some distance to the north 
of the church constructed to display the excavated pave- 
ments. In the centre of this area the concrete of the fourth- 
century yard has been cleared at points to reveal the 
pavements of the original house. This stood within walls 
enclosing about one quarter of the area that was finally to 
be used. It was no plebeian house like the one at Dura. It 
had striking mosaic floors but, like the Dura house, it was 
built round a court, that may well have been roofed as an 
atrium, and there is a central pool. The bath-house was 
built against the perimeter wall to the south-east, some way 
from the main rooms, and there was a well which still exists 
which must have been at the back of the house close to 
the kitchen quarters. There is no reason to question that 
the first stages in the evolution of this site were similar to 
1 Nelson 111. 37, 38, 39, 68. 
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those we have traced at Dura, though there is no direct 
proof that this house was used for worship. 

At the end of the third century, or possibly at the very 
beginning of the fourth, an extensive building programme 
was embarked upon. Neighbouring properties must have 
been bought up to enlarge the site, the pavement in the 
church rolls like the sea that it represents where the walls 
of earlier buildings have not allowed it to sink as far as in 
the centre of the rooms. 1 First an impressive hall was built 
at the back of the site to the left of the original house. 
Sufficient of the floor of this building remains for us to be 
able to see not only its dimensions, but to conjecture with 
some certainty the sort of building that stood above. It was 
almost square, measuring some 21 yards by 18. The pave- 
ment is almost entirely secular in spirit, but there is a special 
patch of paving at one end. This is generally assumed to 
be where the bishop's cathedra stood, and to indicate that 
the building was used for worship. This may be so 3 and it 
is reasonable to suppose that it was used for worship while 
the bigger hall was being built, but the special paving might 
equally well indicate the high table' for the agape meals 
and other meetings of the church. In the light of develop- 
ments in later times, when a second basilica parallel to the 
Eucharistic hall was often a martyrium, it must be recorded 
that the decorations of this hall show no indication of such 
a use. Cheerful donkeys and goats, a cooked lobster and 
fish, are suitable decorations for fellowship meetings and 
meals, but not for the veneration of the relics of martyrs. 

Between A.D. 314 and 320 an even larger hall was built 
on the other side of the original house. This was only a 

1 It may be that the ruins under the pavement of the Eucharistic 
hall are the original church house, but the retention of the bath house 
of the other as a baptistery, where it was not particularly convenient, 
seems to indicate that it was the one under the yard. 
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little wider than the earlier one, but was longer and filled 
the side of the site from the back wall to the front. It was 
about 40 yards long and more than 20 wide. It is the pave- 
ment of this building which can now be seen in the church. 1 
The main interest of this pavement may be its iconography 
and the information it gives us about worship at the time 
it was laid down, which we shall have to consider in sub- 
sequent chapters, but it also indicates the type of building 
of which it formed the floor. 

Both of these halls seem to have been constructed in the 
same way (which supports the contention that the earlier 
hall belonged to the same building scheme) and although 
great expense was used to decorate them sumptuously, as 
the floors and what is left of the painted plaster at the 
bottom of the walls indicate, they must have had the 
atmosphere of large rooms rather than public halls. They 
were oblong and without apses and no steps broke the 
floors into different levels, nor were there permanent stone 
seats or other fitments that were already characteristic of 
public buildings. These church buildings are of great 
interest because they are designed to hold a considerable 
congregation but they retain their domestic atmosphere. 
We may assume that curtains hung between the pillars; 
while standing metal standards, from which oil lamps hung, 
and lamps hanging from the lower ceilings, supplied the 
illumination after dark, as they would have in large houses. 

The most reasonable conjecture about the nature of the 
superstructure is that there were wooden uprights (there 
were no bases for heavy pillar or arch construction) joined 
by beams to the side walls, and with beams spanning the 
central aisle between the uprights to take the main roof. 
The obvious deduction from the breaking up of the floor 
Nelson 111. 143 and others of details. 




FIG 3 An attempt to reconstruct the sort of building which the main pave- 
ment at AquiUia suggests stood above it, before the permanent furniture was 
introduced about A.D. 400. The Eucharistic Hall was domestic in 
character and built in the style and with the richness of the houses of the 
well-to-do, but at Aquileia the superstructure was probably wooden. 
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into sections by broad bands of decoration is that these 
reflected the beams above, which were probably also 
painted with similar patterns. If there was such a corres- 
pondence between the floor and the superstructure, the 
smaller hall consisted of a lofty three-bayed central aisle, 
with sloping lean-to roofs over the side aisles, doubtless 
leaving room for 'clerestory' windows to light the central 
aisle. The larger hall was similarly built, but had four bays 
and the 'sanctuary' picture, running right across the end 
bay instead of being divided into three panels, suggests that 
the central aisle of this building ended in 'transepts', so 
that the main roof at the full height was in the shape of a 
tau cross. The rectangle was completed by lean-to roofs over 
the side aisles. 

When the larger hall was finished, and the smaller one 
given over to the agapes and other activities for which it 
was built, the site was further developed. The original house 
was pulled down and the place where it had stood was 
concreted over to form a large yard. A paved corridor 
joined the two buildings and formed the eastern range of 
this yard, of which part of the wall with decorated plaster 
and several sections of the mosaic floor remain. The main 
entrance to the big church was from this corridor about 
halfway along the north wall, and facilities were provided 
in the corridor for washing on entering the church. There 
was no west door to the church, and up to the time that it 
was destroyed everyone had to enter the yard to get into 
the church. The baptistery on the site of the original bath 
was now at the south-east corner of the yard, while the 
original well was preserved at the east side near the centre 
of the corridor and doubtless provided water for both the 
washing place and the baptistery. Beyond the corridor 
between the halls were other ancillary buildings. 
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FIG 4 JTze church site at Aquileia with the buildings which were begun 
to be built about A.D. 300, and the additions which were made soon after- 
wards. The plan shows the position of the original house below the yard, 
and the bands of decoration on the pavements, which suggest the construction 
of the buildings shown in the sketch below. The only entrance was the one 
door into the yard. 
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Further modifications to accommodate an even larger 
congregation came later. Almost immediately after the 
large hall was finished the small one had to be enlarged, or 
more probably a narthex or large porch with a lower roof 
was built from the west end to make the whole building 
practically the same length as the large hall. Bishop Theo- 
dore has conveniently left an inscription which dates this, 
as he did in the large hall pavement. Finally, about a third 
of the yard was given a light roof, and a wide entrance 
through the side of the church was made. This structure 
formed a kind of narthex to the church, but it was at the 
side of the c nave' and not at the west end. 

The church is roughly orientated, with the 'sanctuary 3 
at the east end, but whether this was deliberately planned 
for religious motives, or is an accident because this was the 
most reasonable way to develop the site in a city laid out 
like a castrum is open to argument. 

Such an elaborate development of the site at Aquileia 
before the Peace of the Church was probably by no means 
unique, and there is evidence which suggests that a largely 
wooden superstructure, as suggested above, was used else- 
where at this period. We read in Lactantius' On the death 
of the Persecutors' 1 an account of what happened at Nicomedia 
on the other side of the Sea of Marmora from Byzantium. 2 
We notice in this account that the church building was on 
a commanding site, and was built in full view of the 
Emperor's palace. Diocletian was afraid to burn it, when 
he decided it must be destroyed, for fear of setting fire to 
adjoining buildings. He sent the Pretorian Guard armed 
with axes to level c the very lofty edifice to the ground 5 . One 
of the provisions of the Edict of Milan was that the Christian 

1 Chap. xii. 

2 The passage is given in full in A New Eusebius, p. 286. 
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places of worship should be returned to the Church without 
delay; by this time they were not merely any house that 
the Christians found it convenient to meet in, but they were 
buildings of considerable value as property specially de- 
signed to meet the demands of the different activities of the 
life of the church. 

Only two general areas of the city of Aquileia have been 
thoroughly excavated. They show a bewildering maze of 
tessellated pavements superimposed one upon another. It 
suggests that frequent rebuilding took place and that the 
superstructures were nothing like as permanent as the 
floors of the houses. From the Christian point of view, the 
most notable things brought to light are the oratories. In 
both the areas excavated there are two small chapels within 
fifty yards of each other. The floors of these oratories all 
belong to the highest level of the remains and are super- 
imposed on earlier floors. They belong to the period after 
313. It looks as though Christian householders in this rich 
city, in whose houses services would have been held in an 
earlier period., built oratories attached to their houses as 
soon as Christianity ceased to be an illegal religion. 

The oratories all measure about six yards by four. Two 
have apses which may have been built later than the nave. 
These apses are both a shallow step higher than the nave. 
One of the others also has a clearly defined 'sanctuary 3 area 
distinguished by different paving, but there is no step and 
this sanctuary is merely an area of about one-third of the 
rectangular hall. The defined 'sanctuary 5 area suggests that 
these oratories were designed for occasional celebrations of 
the Eucharist whatever other devotions took place in them, 
or at least that they were used for memorial meals on 
occasions that had special meaning for the family. The 
floors appear to have been made by the same artists, or by 
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ones in the same tradition, as those in the episcopal centre 
(the Aquileia firm of ecclesiastical furnishers !) . The repre- 
sentational work, mostly portraits and pictures with Chris- 
tian symbolism, is of a very high standard. One oratory has 
a magnificent Good Shepherd as a centrepiece with four 
heads representing the seasons surrounding it; another has 
a sea scene which is a smaller version of the one in the main 
church. It looks as though the episcopal church was the 
'try out 5 and these are more assured compositions. 1 

THE GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE 

The other line of development we must pursue is the 
use of the big house' for Christian worship. 

In the days when private houses were used for worship 
the e big house' of the rich gentleman was not only more 
private and more convenient for worship than the more 
humble houses of the middle classes and poor, but its size 
meant that it was rarely necessary to seek larger premises 
so soon. In residential districts or towns, or when a rich 
gentleman became a member of the congregation and lent 
his house for worship, the church in the house was able to 
continue for several centuries. It is not surprising that, just 
as we shall see later, it was the clothes of a Roman gentleman 
and not those of the workman which were to become the 
special uniform of the Christian minister, so it was the houses 
of the rich, rather than the tenements or lofts of the re- 
latively poor, which were to influence the plan and layout 
of the Christian church. 

There was a number of kinds of house in use in the 
civilised world at the time of the early church, but the 

1 It is heartrending that these floors are exposed to the weather and 
on the sandy soil cannot last long without protection ; but unfortunately 
political freedom in Italy does not seem to have increased the amount 
of money available for this sort of work. 
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important ones were variations on the more simple kind 
of house built round a yard with a pool at its centre which 
we have already seen at Dura. The Greek elaboration of 
this plan was to have a central garden, with a pool and 
probably a fountain, surrounded by a covered walk, the 
roof being supported on the garden side by pillars. This 
was the peristyle. The Roman variation of this plan came 
to them through the Etruscans. In this type of house the 
garden or yard had become almost totally covered during 
the evolution of the atrium. The atrium, however, charac- 
teristically had a square hole in the roof over a pool., the 
impluvium, let into the centre of the floor, and this betrays 
the origin of what had now become a room. The principal 
rooms of the house were arranged round and opened out of 
the central court, whether atrium or peristyle, which was 
the centre of the life of the whole house. From it passages 
led to the more private parts of the house like the sleeping 
quarters, the bath and the kitchens. These styles of house 
were normally all on one level, but constriction of space in 
crowded cities sometimes caused the architects to copy the 
more plebeian blocks of flats, which were also arranged 
round a courtyard-garden, so that the bedrooms were 
arranged on an upper story with a balcony over the lower 
walk. By devious lines of development this sort of house may 
have supplied the basic idea of the basilica church with 
women's galleries over the side aisles. 

One entered an atrium house through a vestibule which 
led directly into the atrium with its impluvium. In the wall 
opposite the entrance was an open room, the tablinium, or 
family shrine. It in stood the altar, the successor of the family 
hearth. Figures, plaques and paintings of the family gods 
and portraits of ancestors were arranged round the walls, 
and there was also a chair for the head of the family and 
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possibly other seats. On either side of the tablinium there 
were often rooms called alae in which family records were 
kept, and more family portraits. 

There is a theory, given prominence in recent years by 
the imaginative way in which it was put forward by Dom 
Gregory Dix, 1 that the arrangements of the sanctuary in a 
Christian basilica can be seen as directly derived from the 
atrium and tablinium, with the alae developing into the 
transepts. It is suggested that the stone altar was taken over 
for Christian worship, the bishop standing behind it or 
sitting in the chair of the head of the family and the people 
standing in the atrium. Meanwhile the family portraits gave 
way to those of the Christian family, to those of former 
bishops, martyrs and other notables. 

Without denying that the arrangements of the tablinium 
had a great influence upon the eventual furnishing of the 
Christian sanctuary, we maintain that it was only one con- 
tributing influence upon the ideas which finally crystallised 
into the arrangements which became predominant but 
which were never standardised. 

One cannot even say that when a large Roman house 
was used as a house-church the family shrine was the 
obvious place to use for Christian worship. The atrium 
would not have been very convenient, and would have been 
too public during times of persecution. The association of 
the family shrine with the family spirit of Christianity might 
well have been recognised after the fourth century, and by 
that time there would certainly have been Christians who 
wanted to keep as much of the old customs as was consistent 
with their new religion, but before this time it is much more 
likely that the pagan associations with the shrine would 
have stopped Christians from using it even if it was con- 
1 Shape, pp. 19-24. 
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venient. It seems much more consistent with the spirit of 
early Christianity that they would have used any room that 
was large enough to hold the assembly, and there was one 
room that would commend itself by its convenience as well 
as by an association that would have had great meaning 
for the members of the Church in the early centuries. A 
natural place to hold the Eucharist would have been the 
triclinium in which formal banquets would have been held. 

At Pompeii and other rich and rather exotic towns of 
the period there are plenty of examples of triclinia of the 
eastern type, with stone benches (upon which mattress-like 
cushions were laid) upon which the diners reclined round 
a U (or sigma) -shaped table. This type of triclinium was to 
have its influence upon Eucharistic arrangements at a later 
date, but the influence was not direct, and the benches for 
reclining did not ever find a place in the Christian church, 
as they did in the mithraeum. This kind of dining-room 
influenced the Christian place of worship first in the east, 
and in the west through the refrigeria funeral meals, as we 
shall see in a later chapter. 

In the more usual kind of dining-room in the west three 
tables were arranged so that two ran down the sides of the 
room, and the c high table' at which the host presided ran 
along the wall opposite the entrance. 1 The high table of 
this type of triclinium would be an obviously convenient 
place for the celebration of the Eucharist, and the other 
tables could be taken out or the congregation could stand 
between them. Furthermore, the more elaborate of this 
kind of triclinia generally had apses behind the high table, 
though they were neither universal nor exclusive to this 
room, and this suggests a further link with later Christian 

1 See Banister Fletcher, p. 194, for reconstruction and plan of the 
triclinium of the palace on the Palatine Hill, 
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practice. The apse was a common architectural device to 
draw attention to the place and person of importance in 
a room or hall. 

THE HOUSE-CHURCH 

The large houses of the rich in the Pompeii period usually 
had both an atrium and a peristyle. One entered through 
the vestibule into the atrium with its tablinium, and beyond 
the atrium lay the peristyle. This last tended to be the true 
centre of the life of the house and the atrium now had a 
rather formal c front room 5 character. If the tablimum was 
one important influence upon the arrangements of the 
sanctuary, the atrium and peristyle together were at least 
as important an influence on the kind of building that 
developed. 

One reason for rejecting the atrium alone as the origin 
of the actual hall for worship is the persistence of a forecourt 
which retained the name of atrium (but was of the size and 
sometimes the architecture of a peristyle) in front of the 
basilica. But where ancient examples of this feature have 
been preserved to our day, at St. Ambrose in Milan or at 
St, Glemente in Rome, for instance, they have been pre- 
served as 'blind 5 cloisters. This gives a totally wrong im- 
pression of the relationship of the atrium to the hall for 
worship when the atrium was fully functional. The atrium 
was not a quiet and deserted porch, enlarged to act as a 
buffer between the world and the church. Round the 
peristyle there were all sorts of ancillary buildings in which 
the day-to-day life of the church was carried on. Worship 
was an important activity of the church, and a special place 
was by this time set apart for it, but it was only one aspect 
of the life which had its centre in the atrium. It is far easier 
to imagine the life of the atrium in terms of the monastic 
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cloister, and in fact the cloister is only the ancient atrium 
pushed round the corner of the church building to give it 
a little privacy and to allow the people to enter the church 
without disturbing the centre of the monastic life. The only 
difference between the ancient atrium and the mediaeval 
cloister is that the latter was the centre of life for an enclosed 
community whilst the former was a community centre for 
whole families who lived near the church. 

The same function was fulfilled in the church site at 
Aquileia by the yard between the two halls, and this, 
incidentally, was at the side of the main hall like the later 
cloister. The common position of the atrium at the 'west 
end' of the church does, however, show its derivation from 
the Tompeian' type of Roman house. 

We have at Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, on the right 
of the Decumanus Maximus (the main street running east 
and west) after it forks to the left as one goes west from 
the original castra, a church-house which shows its derivation 
from the peristyle type of house quite clearly. One enters 
through what might be the vestibule of any dwelling-house 
into the main part of the ruins. Superficially these resemble 
a three-aisled church, with a sanctuary and a side chapel 
at the far end. Closer examination shows significant differ- 
ence, however. On the left there is a range of pillars with 
Ionic capitals with some indication that they carried a 
beam, and in all probability a lean-to roof stretching to the 
outside wall of the site. Opposite this, on the right, the 
pillars are Corinthian in style, and two walls of solid ancient 
brickwork divide this 'aisle' into three rooms. Once all 
these walls were covered with marble veneer. We are obvi- 
ously standing in what was once an open court along one 
side of which ran a peristyle and into which, on the other 
side, three rooms opened. The halls for worship are at the 
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FIG 5 The plan of the 'Church beside the laths' at Ostia, dating from 

about A.D. 400. There were probably rooms at the road end of the peristyle. 

The church was richly built with marble veneers covering 'the brick con- 

construction, and with marble pillars. 
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(north) end of this court opposite the entrance. The large 
one, the 'sanctuary 9 , opens out of the central court, and 
there are storage rooms or sacristies opening from the right 
hand side. But to enter these 'chapels' one does not mount 
steps as to a sanctuary, but descends two steps. The chapels 
are not a great deal larger than the oratories at Aquileia, 
but no doubt when the Eucharist was being celebrated in 
the larger 'chapel 3 worshippers could stand in the open 
court when the weather was suitable, and those who by 
discipline would have stood in the narthex would also find 
a place here. The narrower c side chapel 3 still has its entrance 
screen intact with an inscription which has led some to 
think that it was a baptistery, but it will be argued later 1 
that it was in fact a martyrium. Being separated from the 
other chapel only by pillars, it could also have been used 
as a diaconium for the preparation of the Eucharistic 
elements. 

One can visualise the rooms on the right of the court as 
well as the peristyle being used for agape meals, instruction, 
and many other church activities as well as providing a 
place for the Christians to meet socially. One can also 
visualise how easy it would have been to change this build- 
ing into the more conventional church of a later period by 
roofing the central court and raising the floors of the 
'chapels' to make a sanctuary. This was no doubt the future 
evolution of many churches of this type, and it would 
probably have happened at Ostia if it had remained a 
thriving city. If this had happened the plan of the church 
to-day would be indistinguishable from that of a church 
of the basilica type. 

One of the features of the domestic atrium we have 
already noted was the central pool, and this was also a very 
1 See p. 90. 
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FIG 6 An imaginative reconstruction of the church at Ostia about A.D. 400. 
The view is looking along the length of the peristyle into the martyrium 
chapel (B). The screen between these two buildings still stands 3 and the beam 
is inscribed with words echoing St. Augustine. The court, open to the sky> 
is on the right 



usual feature of the peristyle type of house. This pool, and 
the fountain that fed it if it was at all possible to have one, 
became a normal feature of the atrium yard in front of the 
Christian church, though sometimes other provision was 
made as at Aquileia. The fountain was used for washing 
the hands and swilling the mouth as a gesture of purification 
before receiving the Sacrament. This custom has been 
retained by the Mohammedans as a preparation for wor- 
ship, but in Christianity it became modified into a blessing 
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with holy water on entering a church. In the Theodora's 
offering panel in St. Vitale at Ravenna a transitional stage 
of a small fountain playing into a stoup at the church door 
is illustrated. The atrium pool, therefore, is not the origin 
of the font, but of the holy water stoup at the church 
entrance. 



GOD'S THRONE ROOM 

THE e Peace of the Church' after the year 313 made 
a radical alteration to the nature of the Church in 
relation to society. What had been a proscribed 
religion, even if the penalties for its practice were not 
applied with strictness for long periods and it had been 
allowed to become powerful, could now come into the open. 
The Christian places of worship, which before this time had 
always had an air of withdrawal and secrecy, and which 
had kept their link with the domestic background from 
which they had sprung even when they were magnificent 
buildings like those of Aquileia, now became public build- 
ings. It was natural in these circumstances that the archi- 
tecture of existing types of public buildings should come to 
affect Christian buildings. Because it was a kind of building 
already in use for a number of purposes that involved the 
assembly of a large number of persons, the basilica has great 
importance in the evolution of the Christian church. Its 
arrangements could easily be adapted for Christian worship, 
and in its turn the shape of the basilica affected the ex- 
pression of Christian worship. 

When Constantine ordered the erection of shrines to 
mark the sites in Palestine, at Jerusalem, Bethlehem and 
Mamre, at which events central to our faith had taken 
place, it no doubt seemed perfectly natural for him to order 

44 
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Bishop Macarius to build basilicas. It meant almost exactly 
the same as if we commissioned an architect to build a hall, 
and meant little more than that it was a building to hold 
a large number of people. Nevertheless the architects could 
not help but be affected, even if subconsciously, by the sort 
of basilicas that were already in existence. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BASILICA 

The name basilica is derived from the basileus, the oriental 
monarch in the Greek tradition after the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. The basilica was the throne room or 
hall of audience in which the basileus showed himself to 
the people. In origin the place of audience had been in the 
open air, and as late as Diocletian's third-century palace at 
Split audience courts in the form of an open peristyle were 
still built. What made this sort of peristyle into a basilica 
was the exedra or porch at one end which provided a magni- 
ficent setting for the basileus, and which drew all eyes to 
him and his suite at his appearance there. The perspective 
of the line of pillars carried the eye to the end of the 
building which the people faced, and here the apse-like 
structure which closed the court focused attention on the 
people who stood in front of it. The importance of the 
basileus was quite evidently the reason for the building 
taking the form it did. 

When conditions made a covered building desirable the 
peristyle was roofed, and a basilica hall had come into 
being. The apsidal end could now be magnificently framed 
with pillars and decorated with marbles and mosaics to 
heighten the magnificence of the monarch. When he was 
clothed in robes of magnificence to match the setting it 
made credible the claim that he was a god, when that 
claim came to be made. 
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From this origin the basilica had early been taken over 
as a suitable building for the deputy of the basileus to con- 
duct his business in. In the Roman city both the name and 
style of the basilica were used for the main civic building 
which was used for a number of purposes including that 
of Town Hall and Law Court. 

The typical basilica of the Roman provincial city was 
basically a rectangular hall. The tradition of the peristyle 
persisted in that the upper walls of the main hall, with 
'clerestory 5 windows, were normally carried on a row of 
pillars; local building materials and economy might, how- 
ever, modify these into stone or concrete piers. Outside the 
piers on either side were aisles with lean-to roofs, and the 
building might be further enlarged by having double aisles 
on either side. 

But the central aisle at full height remained the core of 
the building, and the width of this central aisle (ignoring 
occasional late bold experiments with concrete vaults like 
those of Constantine's basilica at Rome) was limited by the 
length of the wooden beams for spanning the main hall to 
carry the roof construction. Though with the side aisles a 
building of considerable width could be built the e feeling' 
of the building was always that it was narrow, lofty and 
long and the only effective way of enlarging the building 
was to build it longer. 

An apse was usual in this kind of basilica, but by no 
means universal. There was a platform a step or two higher 
at the business end of the building. This filled the floor of 
the apse, if there was one, and projected into the hall 
generally at a width slightly greater than the width of the 
apse. When there was no apse this platform was arranged 
against a straight back wall, as at Pompeii for instance. 
At the back of the platform, and of the apse when there 
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was one, there was a raised throne, made out of stone in 
the rich cities, for the Praetor or principal judge. On either 
side of the throne were other seats or a stone bench for the 
assessors or assistant judges. At the people's edge of this 
tribune or platform, as in the audience hall, there was often 
a low balustrade or there were cancelli screens. 1 The wings 
at each side of this screen were sometimes developed into 
ambosf from which witnesses and others could address the 
court, or they could be used by orators to speak to the 
assembled people. Pillars were often part of the archi- 
tectural composition of the end of the basilica and they 
will have to be considered when we are thinking of the 
origins of the screens in Christian churches. 

The main entrance to the basilica was sometimes in the 
side wall in which case the hall might be given apses at 
both ends but more often the main entrance was opposite 
the apse and there was an opportunity to build an impres- 
sive porch, often a temple-like facade with imposing 
pillars. One architectural peculiarity of the basilica was 
that, apart from the porch, there was little scope for external 
effect. Normally the outside of a basilica was left very plain. 
In the city basilica, as with the Christian ones that were to 
follow, the main effort for architectural effect, as well as 
all the rich decoration, was spent on the interior, and this 
lent itself to impressive treatment. 

THE CHRISTIAN BASILICA 

We have already seen that Constantine ordered basilicas 
to be built as places of Christian worship in Palestine, and 

1 Nelson 111. 121. 

2 Pulpit would be the natural word to use for the structures, but their 
function shows that they are the precursors of our lecterns, whereas the 
sermon was preached from the cathedra, see p. 72. 
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soon this type of building became the normal pattern for 
a Christian church in both east and west. 

The interior arrangements of the city basilica which we 
described above could in themselves supply almost all the 
ideas that were used for furnishing the Christian place of 
worship, and have sometimes been claimed as the sole 
origin of the arrangements that were to become normal in 
a Christian church. 

The praetor's throne certainly suggested the form that 
the bishop's cathedra was to take, and the bench round the 
apse was taken over and used for the presbyters. It is prob- 
able that cancelli came into the Christian church from the 
city basilica (though they were used for a number of pur- 
poses in secular buildings) and the ambos at the side may 
have suggested using the same position for Christian ones, 
though this is not a very common feature of the secular 
basilica, nor was there any universally accepted place to 
put the ambo or pulpit of a Christian church. It has also 
been suggested that an altar to Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom, which normally stood at the people's edge of the 
platform before the apse, and upon which sacrifices were 
made before important business was done, became the 
stone Christian altar. Such a direct transference is unlikely, 
but it is quite probable that the traditional position of this 
altar was one of the influences during the fourth century 
for moving back the Table from its original position in the 
middle of the church to one just in front of the apse. 

There were local variations of the Christian basilica plan 
as it has been described above, an important one being that 
at Rome the platform before the apse was carried right to 
the side walls while the roof above was also carried at full 
height across the width of the church. We must defer the 
discussion of whether this most primitive form of the tran- 
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sept originated in the division of famous Roman churches 
into places for the martyr cult and for the Eucharist. 

It seemed natural to Gonstantine not only to order 
Bishop Macarius to build basilicas in Palestine, but to order 
that the basilica for the site of the Holy Sepulchre (and 
Calvary) should be the most magnificent basilica that had 
ever been built. Basilicas had always been magnificent in 
order to provide an impressive setting for the monarch. To 
provide a setting that was worthy of the major Christian 
sites the same sort of building and the same methods were 
used (though we shall see that the Sepulchre and Calvary 
fell outside the actual basilica at the main site at Jerusalem). 
It was through the influence of the basilica, in association 
with a subtle change in mentality when Christianity became 
the religion of the Empire, that the element of display and 
heightened drama came into the worship of the Church. 
We shall have to note a parallel to this in that the same 
approach caused elements borrowed from the ceremonial 
of the Imperial court to be taken into Christian worship, 
but for the moment we confine our comment to the fact 
that the influence of the basilica building was to place the 
action of the Eucharist on something resembling a stage 
for the first time. The Eucharistic action tended to become 
a ceremonial designed to impress, while at the same time 
the length of the building made for remoteness. The action 
took place e up there' and except for those in the front it 
took place a long way away. This could be welcomed as 
heightening 'mystery' (a word used here to describe a 
quality not far removed from stage illusion) . These changes 
did not come about suddenly, of course, but they were 
directly caused by the adoption of this kind of building. 
The family, intimate, domestic side of Christianity has never 
wholly disappeared, but the seeds of the development of 
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the long or 'vista' western churches are already sown by 
the basilica. In later chapters we shall have to describe 
other influences in the development of the Christian church 
which pull in the opposite direction from the influence of 
the basilica, and trace the conflict of these different ideas. 

THE HOLY TABLE AND ITS POSITION 

In the first chapter we said that in the earliest days the 
Table for the Eucharist was normally brought in for that 
service only, and that we believe that the most convenient 
table to hand would have been used. 

The earliest picture of the Eucharist that we have is a 
crudely painted symbolic representation in the catacomb 
of Gallistus at Rome, dating from just after the year 2OO. 1 
This shows the Eucharistic elements as bread and a fish 2 
standing upon a three-legged kind of table known as a 
tripous in construction not unlike the sort of table Victorians 
often used as a plant stand. This was a common sort of 
Roman table, which was sometimes used as a form of pagan 
altar. 3 The figure at the left of the table in the catacomb 
picture is undoubtedly meant to represent the celebrant. 
He is wearing the cloak of a philosopher, which was never 
the uniform of the Christian priest or bishop. On the other 
hand he is using the priestly gesture of laying his hands 
upon the elements. To the right of the table stands an 
orante, the figure of a woman with a virgin's bridal veil upon 
her head and standing in the Jewish attitude of prayer 
with her hands raised. She represents the Church as the 

1 Nelson 111. 58. 

* There is a reference not only to the Gospel feedings, St. John 6:9-11, 
for instance, but also to the Ichihus cryptogram of the fish meaning Christ 
the giving Saviour, which was much used in the art of this period. It 
indicates that the Eucharistic Food is not only bread but also the living 
Christ. 

3 Banister Fletcher shows one made for this purpose on p. 208. 
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Bride of Christ; and probably already at this time she also 
represents e Blessed-Mary-ever- virgin 3 as the 'type' of the 
Church; that is to say as the representative Christian. By 
the fourth century this conception was to be developed by 
the addition of the Christ Child painted in a lozenge' on 
the Woman's breast. In this form the icon is known as the 
'Christbearer', and the point of it is that it represents not 
only Mary who bore Christ., God the Son, as a human baby, 
but at the same time she is ourselves as the Church who 
must bear Christ into the world we live in. This digression 
on the meaning of the picture has been necessary to show 
that this picture really tells us nothing for certain about 
the sort of Table that was actually used. The type of table 
shown may be just as symbolic and non-realistic as the 
dress of the two figures. What the picture does tell us is 
something of the theology of the Eucharist at the time it 
was painted. It may be that this type of table was shown 
because of an already existing association with the idea of 
an altar, or even at this date the three-legged table may 
have been used because of its Trinitarian symbolism. Cer- 
tainly there is no archaeological evidence for a widespread 
use of three-legged altar-tables when they became per- 
manent structures; four- or five-legged tables are far more 
common. 

A picture that probably does show us a primitive kind 
of altar-table, dating from the days when they began to be 
made as special articles of furniture, is the one shown in 
the c Oak of Mamre' panel at one side of the sanctuary in 
the church of St. Vitale at Ravenna. 1 This is a simple 
wooden structure only a little longer than it is wide, and 
it is shown as an uncovered wooden table in the picture, 
at which the angels are sitting to eat their meal; in other 
1 Nelson 111. 447. 
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words, it is the sort of table one might find in any kitchen 
or dining-room. This simple and movable table can be 
contrasted with the draped stone mensa raised on stone legs 
in the Acceptable offering 3 panel opposite. 1 Both these 
pictures are part of a scheme of decoration designed to 
teach the meaning of what was done at the Christian altar- 
table which stands between them. The altar beside which 
Abel and Melchizedek make their offering is a picture of an 
actual contemporary altar made and vested like the one 
that would have been used in this church in the sixth 
century. The message designed to be conveyed by the 
picture is that the person who looks at it, glancing up from 
the altar-table during the Eucharist, is also making his 
offering, as acceptable as those of Abel and Melchizedek, 
through the bread and wine that are shown on the Table. 
In the comparable panel at St. Apollinare in Glasse it is 
Melchizedek, as the type of Christ, who makes our offering 
for us standing behind the Table, as the bishop stood at 
this time. He is flanked by Abel and Abraham leading 
Isaac by the hand. 

For the Oak of Mamre' picture, of an incident that 
happened in the remote past, the artist chose an old- 
fashioned form of Christian altar. In 547, when the mosaic 
was made at St. Vitale, there may still have been out-of- 
the-way churches clinging to their old ways who still used 
an altar similar to the tables used in secular life. They may 
also have been used occasionally in house oratories and 
other places where a fixed table was not convenient, but 
by this date such an altar at a rich and progressive church 
would have been displaced by a permanent Table of stone. 
We can roughly date the change-over from one sort of 
altar to the other, at an important and rich centre, by 
1 Nelson 111. 446. 
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examining the damage done to the pavement at Aquileia 
in the fifth century. 

THE EARLIEST POSITION OF THE TABLE 

The main Eucharistic hall at Aquileia had three pairs 
of pillars so that the church was divided into four bays. 
The easternmost bay has a magnificent picture running 
right across the whole width of the hall. It is a sea scene 
with all sorts of fish and with angels and men catching the 
fish by every conceivable method and putting them into 
offertory baskets. 1 The angels are winged cherubs and the 
humans wear the dress of gentlemen, which would already 
have begun to acquire meaning as the uniform of the clergy 
the vestments. Into this scene is worked the story of 
Jonah. 2 The missionary vocation of the church and the 
triumph of the Resurrection is obviously the message of this 
picture, and it is a very suitable one for the place where 
the clergy stood or sat. In the centre of the sea scene is an 
inscription saying that Theodore built the church to the 
glory of God. It is by the dates of Theodore's episcopate 
that the floor can be dated. This circular inscription of 
about a yard in diameter has been damaged at the four 
'corners' and it is evident that a four-legged something has 
been placed here, the pavement having been damaged to 
bed the legs properly. 3 

The central panel of the third bay, that is to say, the one 
immediately in front of the centre of the sea scene, has as 
its centrepiece a panel roughly a yard square, 4 plus a 
'frame 5 . This * Victory of the Eucharist' shows an impressive 
angel of the Victory' type holding a palm branch with a 

1 Nelson 111. 139. 

2 Nelson 111. 579 shows one of the three incidents. 
8 Nelson 111. 140. 4 Nelson 111. 422. 
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laurel crown, while at his feet is a large offertory basket 
full of breads and the base of what one would expect to be 
a chalice of wine but this has been destroyed. Round this 
Victory 3 are a number of rondels showing the offertory being 
performed. 1 It is quite evident that this whole section of 
the pavement is meant to represent the action of the 
Eucharist, and it is only reasonable to surmise that the 
Table stood above the victory angel, which is a link with 
the phrase in the Roman Mass 'almighty God, command 
these things to be carried by the hands of thy holy angel 
to thine altar on high 5 , the palm and laurel showing that 
the essence of the offering is not merely bread and wine 
but ourselves. This part of the pavement has also been 
damaged by four larger rectangular stones being embedded 
not quite centrally. 2 

When the pavement was laid down in A.D. 320 all the 
furniture was movable and probably wooden, but before 
the church was destroyed by Attila in 452 the pavement 
had been damaged by the introduction of fixed stone 
furniture. We can assume that this represents the change 
from a wooden Table of the c Oak of Mamre' type to a 
stone mensa upon stone legs, and we can be almost sure 
that the change carne about the year A.D. 400, when some 
considerable alterations are known to have been made. This 
would mean that the change-over began about 150 years 
before the mosaic at St. Vitale was made, and that the 
wooden tables would have been less old-fashioned to the 
artist than a Georgian type of altar- table would be to us. 

The nature of the damage to the pavement suggests also 
that another tendency had been at work at the same time 
as the change from wood to stone. The damage to the 

1 That this is the offertory is argued in chapter 13, p. 262 ff. 

2 Nelson 111. 422 shows the damage clearly. 
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'victory' panel by the four rectangular stones does not 
suggest that this was done by the legs of an altar, but the 
damage to the Theodore inscription does. It looks as though 
the fixed altar was placed where the bishop's cathedra had 
previously stood, and that something else was placed just 
to one side of the victory panel. The Table had at first 
stood well down the church, but the influence of the 
basilica brought with it the fashion of putting the altar 
much nearer one end. If the church at Aquileia had had 
an apse the altar would have been moved to just in front 
of this feature. The fact that the altar had been moved back 
does not mean that the cathedra did not still stand behind 
the Table, there is still plenty of room for it between the 
Table and the back wall. 

What, then, was placed over the victory panel ? The kind 
of damage seems to fit with the base of a bema platform 
or pulpit, rather than with an altar of the period. The 
nature of the damage is not clear enough evidence to con- 
stitute proof of what is suggested here, but this explanation 
seems to the writer to fit best with the evidence, and with 
other evidence which will be given below. Others have 
suggested that the altar was still at the victory panel, and 
that the damage to the inscription was made by a canopy 
raised above the cathedra. 

Dr. J. G. Davies has a pictorial reconstruction of an early 
chancel, reconstructed from the remains at the church of 
SS. Peter and Paul at Gereza. 1 This shows what looks like 
a large and high pulpit in the centre of the nave before the 
presbytery, that is to say, in the same position as the victory 
panel at Aquileia. Pulpit-like ambos as large as this may 
have been built about A.D. 400, but the pulpit was a feature 
that was getting larger and more conspicuous until the 
1 On p. 90 of his Early Christian Architecture. 
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sixth century. The Nelson Atlas can only show pulpits as 
large as that in this picture from the sixth century, and all 
these were designed for the side of the sanctuary. The 
Gereza example, then, cannot be taken as normal and when 
pulpits were raised in this central position probably they 
were usually much smaller than the one shown in Dr. 
Davies 5 illustration. This central bema could have been a 
comparatively low platform surrounded by light screens on 
three sides, raising the reader even less than the five steps 
of the lectern at Sabatha. 1 In other words this sort of bema 
would suggest to us a lectern rather than the later kind 
of pulpit. 

It has already been suggested that the evidence that the 
altar stood right down among the people at first can 
be supported by further facts. In the Nelson Atlas there are 
a number of photographs of ruins of basilicas in North 
Africa, in which the structures upon which the altar-tables 
stood are clearly shown, and they are almost halfway down 
the nave. 2 This position for the altar is often claimed as 
an African peculiarity, but it seems more probable that the 
position of the altar in these African basilicas represents a 
far more widespread primitive practice which was continued 
in Africa when in other places the altar had been moved 
back to stand within the apse. 

It did not always go as far back as that. In the sixth 
century church of St. Maria delle Grazie at Grado, the 
island in the lagoons to which the people of Aquileia retired 
to escape the barbarians, the original disposition of the 

1 Shown in Nelson 111. 360 and 361. 

2 e.g., St. Cyprian's cathedral at Carthage, 111. 353; the basilica at 
Trebessa, 111. 352 ; whilst at Sabatha not only the base of the Table, 
but also the pillars of the ciborium canopy are still there, 111. 358. 
There is also the mosaic, 111. 453, of c. 400 from Thabraca near Tunis 
which shows pictorially an altar halfway down the nave* 
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furniture can be seen behind the present altar. Here, at a 
lower level, are the remains of the first church, dating from 
the fifth century, which was destroyed by fire. Round the 
apse can be seen the presbyter's bench and the bottom of 




FIG 7 The basilica of Santa Maria della Grazie at Grado, about A.D. 450. 
The benches, throne, pavement, and the base of the altar remain behind and 
below the present altar. The altar Table stood outside the apse and the 
celebrant at the time of the Eucharist must have stood framed by the door 
of the screen that enclosed the apse, 

the throne from which the bishop presided, which at one 
time had a canopy. The floor paved in geometric pieces of 
marble and stone is preserved, and shows that the altar has 
not been moved out from the apse. Across the chord of the 
apse is a shallow step, upon which may have stood a light 
screen. But the base of the stone altar with the stumps of 
its five legs stood about two feet to the people's side of the 
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screen. 1 This arrangement is the same as that shown in the 
Riha paten of the sixth century from Syria, where Com- 
munion is shown being given from an altar standing outside 
the screen. 2 The same tradition was still alive when the 
'Mass of St. Clement' panel under the present church of 
St. Clemente at Rome was painted in the ninth century. 
An altar displayed by the pillared screen behind it is also 
shown in the 'Altars and Thrones' sequence in the mosaics 
of the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna dating from A.D. 
45O. 3 The screens at this early period were being used to 
display the Table, not to hide it. 

We can say, then, that the reconstruction of a typical 
fifth-century sanctuary in the Byzantine Museum at Istan- 
bul 4 may be correct for the progressive centres in some parts 
of the world, but that in others the gradual moving back 
of the altar had not gone so far as to place it within the 
screen as shown in this illustration. 

Wooden altars began to be condemned in the sixth cen- 
tury, Jbut were still in use at some places in the ninth. 

THRONES AND CANOPIES 

The position of the episcopal cathedra never varied in 
the early centuries except in the churches of north Syria, 
which we must examine later. It stood at the back of the 
apse, if there was one, behind the Holy Table. There was 
a tendency, however, for the throne to be raised so that 
from it the bishop could better command the attention of 
the assembly when he preached from his cathedra. At the 
basilica at Torcello this tendency has been taken to almost 
exaggerated lengths. The platform upon which the cathedra 

1 Photo in Aquileia e Grado, by Giovanni Brusin, Padova, 4th Ed., 
1956; p. 250. 2 Nelson 111. 444. 

8 Nelson 111. 410 and 443. 4 Nelson 111. 278 
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stood is at the top of a flight of steps so that it is raised some 
dozen feet above the pavement level. On either side of this 
is a tribune consisting of six rising steps which surround the 
Table on one side like half an amphitheatre. Probably the 
number six indicates that one step of this tribune was used 
by each of the minor orders, with the top one reserved for 
the presbyters and with deacons on the fifth. The raising 
of the height of the cathedra was linked with the greater 
importance given to the Table, in relation to the cathedra, 
by fixing a ciborium canopy above it. There was a danger 
that the cathedra, and he who sat on it, would appear 
insignificant behind the magnificent Table. Both Table and 
cathedra were enriched in a kind of rivalry which was to 
end with the triumph of the Holy Table as the focus of 
devotion in the church building. It was primarily a rivalry 
as to what should be considered the main symbol of the 
presence of Christ in the place of worship ; the bishop as 
the living representative of the Body of Christ, the Parson; 
or the Table as the place where Christ comes in His Sacra- 
mental presence, the Throne from which Christ reigns on 
earth. This throne symbolism applied to the Table plays 
an important part in Orthodox thought, and in the west it 
was to be further emphasised by the importance which was 
to be given to the Sacrament reserved upon or near the 
altar, and to the devotions which were to grow up round 
the presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 

A further expression of the presence of Christ in the 
church building, which brought cross-fertilisation of ideas 
from the east to the west is also better mentioned here. The 
main Icon of the church was normally painted on the wall 
behind the bishop's cathedra or in the half dome above the 
apse. This always represented one of the mysteries of our 
Salvation, and so the Icon, too, was valued as conveying 
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the presence of Christ. The magnificent mosaic examples 
that are left from the fifth and sixth centuries the apse 
mosaic of St. Vitale at Ravenna is a splendid example 
show the Importance that was attached to this way of 
expressing God's presence. 1 During the fifth century Christ 
was often represented not in personal form, but under the 
symbol of the Cross, following on the discovery of the 
True Cross by St. Helena. The form the Cross took in these 
pictures was generally copied from the one that stood upon 
Calvary behind the Jerusalem basilica. 2 In the west one 
way that this devotion was expressed was by bows made 
to the Cross painted on the wall, or later to the crucifix 
standing upon the altar which took its place. 

In any reassessment of what is to be acknowledged as the 
symbol of the presence of Christ in the place of worship it 
is as well to note that the movement in history was away 
from the personal to impersonal symbols of His presence. 
The writer would argue that the personal symbol, the 
bishop or his deputy presiding in the assembly, is the best 
and most fundamental symbol of Christ's presence in the 
Church, and any sacramental or impersonal symbols which 
supplement this should be linked as closely as possible to 
the person of the president. It may be legitimate to acknow- 
ledge by bow or genuflection the Bishop, the Holy Table, 
the Sacrament, or the Cross on or behind the Table but 
the honour in every case is paid to Christ present; not to 
the human being who is bishop, not to the material species 
of the Sacrament, nor to the inanimate symbol of His pre- 

1 Nelson 111. 260. 

2 The mosaic of St. Apollinare in Classe is a superb example of 
teaching the meaning of the Eucharist by an Icon in this position, but 
the centre is not a human representation of Christ but the glorified 
Cross. Nelson 111. 470 shows the cross only, and on the same page other 
examples of the Jerusalem 5 Gross, cf. 111. 320. 
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sence. This is contradicted if a series of bows are made to 
the Bishop, the Sacrament, the Altar and the Gross upon 
it which is the legacy we have been left by succeeding 
changes in fashion. One reverence is all that is needed, and 
it is desirable that the symbols should be so ordered that 
one act of reverence includes them all; but if a choice must 
be made the reverence should be made to Christ in his 
personal representative. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SOME FURNITURE 

1C A TITHIN the church of the basilica style most of the 
\/\/ f urn ^ ture t ' iat we ex P^ct to find in a church to-day 

I had its origin, and in this chapter we shall trace 
the beginnings and evolution of many things, apart from 
the Table and cathedra, which have their roots in this kind 
of building. 

CANOPIES 

To place a canopy over the thing or person of import- 
ance, to draw attention to it or him, belonged to the com- 
mon architectural custom of the period in which the 
Church grew up. It had been used in many pagan contexts; 
for instance, at Dura Europos it was used at many of the 
pagan temples in order to increase the dignity of the setting 
of the figure or plaque displayed for the devotion of the 
people. It is interesting at Dura that the Jews used the same 
device to make more impressive their Torah shrine (the 
cupboard in which the Books of the Law were kept). At 
the Christian Church at Dura a canopy was used over the 
font, but no sign has been left of any canopy over the 
bishop's seat or the Table in the Eucharistic hall. 

At Grado the stumps of a ciborium over the bishop's 
throne are still visible in the remains of the fifth-century 

church behind the altar of St. Maria della Grazie; more 

62 
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often the ciborium was used to give dignity to the Table. 
Constantine gave a magnificent ciborium to stand over the 
Table at St. John Lateran in Rome, and many others were 
given by Emperors and Kings to famous churches. Such 
gifts were often ostentatious and richly decorated, and 
precious metal and jewels were used. They established a 
fashion so that in lesser churches more humble ciboria were 
introduced, made of wood or stone and decorated with 
paint, enamel or mosaic. The canopy itself was normally 
domed underneath (hence its name, ciborium, taken from 
the Greek word for a cup), but particularly in the west its 
upper side was often extended into an impressive tower. 
No early examples exist to-day, but a relatively early type 
is shown in a sixth-century Syrian manuscript 1 and the 
ciborium in St. Clemente's in Rome, though it cannot be 
ascribed to an earlier century than the ninth, is copied 
from an early type. Like most of the furnishings in that 
church it represents the style of the earlier fifth-century 
church which was destroyed by fire. 2 

The altar-table in the early centuries, whether made of 
wood or stone, was quite small by later standards. A normal 
one would be about three feet from front to back and very 
nearly square. The uprights of the ciborium could stand 
upon the Table top, as continuations of the Table legs, or 
more usually they stood on the pavement beside the Table. 

SCREENS AND CURTAINS 

The screen which ran across the opening of the apse, like 
the one we noticed at Grado, and those that grew later 
into the 'choir' screen or Iconostasis have a different origin, 
but the two screens became confused or fused before the 
later types emerged. 

1 Nelson 111. 445. * Nelson 111. 430. 
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We noticed that pillars were often used at the apse end 
of the civic basilica. Not only were they used to frame the 
apse, but sometimes a row of pillars stretched in front of 
the apse. In Trajan's great basilica at Rome, for instance, 
there was a double range of pillars bordering the whole 
central area. This was a double-apsed basilica, both of the 
apses being fitted out as law courts. 1 The function of this 
range of pillars, both cutting off yet leaving open what was 
done in the apses, was undoubtedly to give some sense of 
definition and privacy to the conduct of the business of the 
law courts while at the same time the important principle 
that the law was administered in public was retained. It is 
the successors to this range of pillars that form a screen at 
the opening of the apse in many basilican churches. For 
anything done within the apse the function remained what 
it had been in the civic basilica, but so long as the Euchar- 
istic Table stood outside this screen, the screen acted as a 
background to display this 'throne' of Christ and the action 
that took place at the Table. When St. Gregory the Great 
placed six ancient pillars in front of his altar at St. Peter's 
in Rome, and added six more to make a double row of 
pillars, he was expressing a new idea. These pillars had 
previously displayed the memorial that stood in front of 
them, but his new arrangement of the altar with pillars 
between it and the people was to give privacy or 'mystery' to 
what went on at the altar whilst still retaining the 'principle' 
of the open altar. (See Figs 1 1 and 12 ; pp. 96 and 100.) 

We said that the platform of the civic basilica was carried 
forward into the e nave' at a slightly greater width than the 
apse, and that cancelli screens stood at the people's edge 
of the platform. We have also said that these screens were 
to define the area of liturgical action. The tendency in the 
1 Banister Fletcher, p. 165. 
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Christian basilica was for this rectangular space to stand 
only one or two steps high, so that there was a further step 
up into the apse and it was upon this step that the apse 
screen stood. Both these screens can be seen at St. Maria In 
Gosmedin in Rome, though, as at St. Glemente's, the ninth- 
century furniture in this church was intentionally old- 
fashioned when it was put in. 

When the Table was moved back from the centre of the 
chancel platform, or even from the people's edge, it stood 
either on an extension of the apse step or upon the top of 
the steps actually within the apse. The chancel area then 
became a rectangular space in front of the apse in which 
the lesser clergy stood and sang during the Eucharist and 
soon came to be called the c scola cantorum'. It tended to 
be made longer and was surrounded on all sides, except that 
facing the altar, by cancelli elaborated at appropriate points 
into ambos. 

The cancelli consisted of stone slabs mounted between 
stone posts. Often in the sixth century the posts were 
lengthened into pillars and a beam ran along the top of 
these. This treatment was often confined to the side of the 
rectangular chancel which faced down the nave, in which 
were entrance doors or gates. The screen was also often 
carried to the main pillars at the side of the nave of the 
basilica. A particularly beautiful example of a screen at this 
stage in the evolution, dating from the sixth century, is that 
still to be seen in the church of St. Maria della Grazie at 
Grado. 1 Whether this beam was meant to be bare, as the 
one at Grado is to-day, is a matter of conjecture. Gertainly 
it was found to be an excellent place to display pictures of 
the icon type, and at Torcello there is such a row of pictures 
at the nave side of the pillared screen, which, in this case 
1 Nelson 111. 276. 
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is carried round three sides of the chancel. The actual 
pictures at Torcello, however., are later than, the screen. 

In the basilica the apse always remained a shallow half- 
circle projecting from the end wall of the church. The 
chancel was a rectangular space ia front of the apse and under 
the main nave roof. In later developments, which belong 
properly to later chapters of this book, the chancel joined 
the apse in being built out beyond what had previously 
been the end wall. The 'fenced' chancel in the nave now 
became a room divided from the nave by the 'chancel arch 3 
but otherwise enclosed, and with the apse at its far end. 
The screen (with gates) which closed the chancel arch was 
a fusion of the old apse screen with features that had be- 
longed to the people's side of the chancel screen. It usually 
consisted of a waist-high screen with pillars and a beam. 
In the east not only the beam, but also the doors and the 
screen itself were used to display icons according to a 
formalised scheme. Much later, icons were placed in the 
openings of the screen and the solid Iconostasis, which is such 
a characteristic feature of the eastern church of to-day, 
came into being. In the west the panels of the screen were 
often painted, and sometimes the beam was carved or used 
for pictures, but the main iconographic feature was the 
Rood the Crucifix with our Lady and St. John the Evan- 
geliststanding upon the beam. During the mediaeval 
period, the beam was often developed into the rood loft. 
THe singing of the Eucharist Gospel from this loft was a 
link with the practice of singing the Eucharistic lessons 
from the people's side of the original kind of chancel screen. 

CURTAINS 

The Romans frequently used curtains hung between 
pillars as a decorative element. We must imagine rich cur- 
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tains hung in most of the arches of a basilican church. The 
kind of curtains used, and the way they were draped, are 
shown in many mosaics and ivories. Theoderic's palace as 
shown at the side of the nave of St. Apollinare Nuovo at 
Ravenna has a white curtain with a striking red pattern 
hung between the pillars. Either a single curtain, is loosely 
knotted in the centre, or two curtains are looped back 
against the pillars. What is quite clear, however, is that 
these curtains are not meant to obscure the view, but are 
entirely decorative in function. 1 The four former bishops 
of Ravenna who are pictured at the back of the presbytery 
at St. Apollinare in Classe are also shown framed by cur- 
tains hung between pillars, but these decorative curtains 
are much too short to fill and obscure the view through 
the arch. 2 The same observation could be made of the 
quite narrow strips of curtain looped round the pillars in 
the carved ivory of an Empress, now at Florence. 3 

When screens were elaborated by developing uprights 
and a beam we must also imagine the curtains which always 
seemed to the Romans to be demanded by an opening in 
a screen. Such a screen with its curtains can now be seen 
in the fifth-century Egyptian ivory of Menas now at Berlin. 4 
Here again it is quite evident that the curtains are decora- 
tive and not meant to obscure the view, and the hanging 
lamps in the sanctuary can be seen through the screen. 

That there were curtains, however, meant that they 
could easily be adapted for stopping people from seeing 
when the idea that this was desirable spread from Syria. 
The Orthodox iconostasis still has curtains hanging behind 
the Royal Doors in the centre of the screen, and these are 

1 Nelson 111. 232 : the central openings originally had figures between 
the curtains. 

2 Nelson 111. 457-460. 8 Nelson 111. 239. 
4 Nelson 111. 510. 
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drawn to hide the altar from the people at the parts of the 
service that are considered particularly holy. 

Curtains were even hung between the pillars of the 
ciborium over the Table, and in time fashion was to cause 
them to be drawn to increase the privacy of the act of con- 
secration. In places the pillars and curtains remained 
surrounding the altar after the canopy of the ciborium had 
been removed. There was an altar like this at Lyons, for 
instance, in the eighteenth century. In recent years this 
curious vestigial remnant of a mistaken custom has been 
adopted widely in the Anglican Communion and has un- 
accountably acquired the name of 'English Altar'. 

AMBOS AND PULPITS 

The word ambo is derived from the Greek verb avajSatvetv 
'to climb up 5 , so that strictly there is no distinction between 
the two terms which head this section. (Pulpit comes from 
the Latin for platform, and the Greek bema means much 
the same.) By convention ambo is generally used for a more 
simple form of construction than our western pulpits. 

Most of the fifth- and sixth-century ambos that remain 
are of the type that were placed at the side of the chancel 
screens, about halfway along the side. That at which the 
Holy Gospel was sung was normally higher and more 
elaborate than that for the Epistle, and sometimes there 
was a separate lectern on the steps of the epistle ambo from 
which the lesson from David 5 or gradual psalm was sung. 
This was the original psalm of those used in the Eucharist, 
and it acquired the name gradual because it was sung from 
the steps, the Latin for step being gradus. A fine example of 
a pair of ambos of this type can be seen at St. Clemente at 
Rome. 1 These particular ambos, however, exhibit in- 
1 Nelson 111. 430. 
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decision about the direction in which lections were to be 
read. From these ambos the Epistle was sung in the direction 
of the bishop with the back to the people, the gradual psalrn 
was sung towards the people and with the back to the 
bishop, while the Holy Gospel was sung facing north (for 
the basilica is orientated with the altar in the west) across 
the chancel. This indecision about the way to direct the 
readings shows that this arrangement is not the oldest, and 
that the provision of a place from which the Scriptures 
could be read with the greatest efficiency and dignity is 
giving way to ideas of symbolism, ceremony and precedence. 
These ideas have now become strong enough to override 
the simple rationale of reading the scriptures in the direction 
in which they could best be heard by the people. 

Few ancient ambos remain in the position in which they 
were first placed. They have generally been shifted accord- 
ing to some later fashion for the arrangement of sanctuaries. 
It is sometimes suggested that when the chancel of St. 
Clemente at Rome was reconstructed in the last century 
the Gospel and Epistle ambos were placed on the wrong 
sides. But the ideas that led to the pulpit being mounted on 
the right-hand side of churches (as you face the altar) be- 
longs to the mediaeval arrangement of chancels, not to the 
primitive. The rationale of a 'Gospel 3 and 'Epistle' side 
(which have lasted unchanged to our own time) certainly 
belongs to the arrangement of the basilica. The position on 
the right hand of the President was not only the more 
naturally honourable, but it is here that the deacon, who 
early acquired the 'right' to sing the Gospel, stood to 
minister to the President. He stepped forward to sing the 
Gospel and turned to face the most important people in 
the church the men who stood on the right hand side of 
the nave. So the Gospel was read on the President's right- 
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hand side, facing north, in a basilica orientated with the 
altar in the west. Later a 'mystical 5 explanation was used 
to explain why this was appropriate the Gospel being 
proclaimed towards the region of darkness and when 
churches came to be orientated the other way round, and 
celebration with the back to the people came in, the 
'mystical' consideration overruled the practical and instead 
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FIG 8 Diagram to illustrate the natural logic of reading the Gospel to the 
north 3 or north-east, when it was done by the deacon at the celebrant's right 
hand in a basilica with the apse in the west. In a later church oriented with 
the altar in the east 'mystical* explanations of the former habit cause the 
Gospel to be read into a blank wall. 

of being sung towards the people it was now sung towards 
a blank wall. This did not matter as much as it might have 
done, because the people could no longer understand the 
language in which it was being sung. 

With the proviso that the place of honour was at the 
President's right hand, and this was reserved for the Holy 
Gospel, it is probable that for the other readings the Readers 
stood, and that an unfixed lectern was placed, wherever 
they could best be heard. From the civic basilica the tra- 
dition was carried over of having ambos at the people's edge 
of the platform. This would still be useful if the readers 
came to the corners of the chancel screen in chancels such 
as that at Porec or the cathedral at Grado, 1 and propped 
1 Nelson 111. 271 and 277. 
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their books against the chancel screen. There are, however, 
few traces of ancient ambos in this position. There remains, 
on the other hand, a strong tradition that this is the place 
to read the lessons from, shown by the pulpits or ambos 
found in this position in succeeding generations. For in- 
stance, the magnificent pair of pulpits in St. Mark's, Venice, 
at the side of the chancel screen, shows the continuation 
of this tradition. Often there is only one pulpit, on the 
Gospel side, sometimes with a secondary reading desk on 
the steps. There is a beautiful example of this kind at 
Torcello. Whether the Epistle as well as the gradual psalm 
was sung from this single lectern is a matter of conjecture. 
The tradition has continued to our own day and is repre- 
sented by the pulpit standing on the left of our churches, 
outside the chancel screen, with the lectern balancing it on 
the other side. Archaeologists of the future, examining the 
ruins of our churches, would find plenty of evidence that 
our pulpits often stood in this position, but our normal kind 
of lectern would leave no trace. It may be that the lecterns 
from which the other lessons than the Holy Gospel were- 
read in the early days have left little trace of their existence 
for the same reason. 

Another tradition is represented by the conjecture we 
made, that the damage to the Victory' in the Aquileia 
pavement was made by the placing here of a bema platform 
for a lectern. This tradition has its origin in the synagogue, 
which had a pulpit of greater or lesser elaboration in the 
centre of the nave, facing the chief seats. It came into the 
Christian church by way of Syria and we shall have to 
consider later very elaborate versions of this bema. The 
custom of reading the lessons, other than the Gospel, facing 
the President comes from this tradition. It is that used for 
the Epistle in the Orthodox rites. 
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The kind of ambos and pulpits which we have been con- 
sidering were not designed for preaching, but for singing 
lections, and particularly the Holy Gospel. The normal 
place from which the bishop preached was sitting upon his 
cathedra behind the Holy Table. But convenience and 
audibility were the primary consideration and when there 
was difficulty in making himself heard it would be natural 
for the bishop to use the Gospel pulpit. We read of St. John 
Chrysostom doing this 'the better to be heard'. 

ORIENTATION 

Orientation of the building is not an original part of the 
Christian tradition of worship, but it was an idea that was 
very widespread about the time of the Peace of the Church. 
House-churches would obviously not be orientated, except 
in so far as they were designed to give shade to the principal 
rooms in a hot climate and to catch the sun in a colder one. 

To begin with, Christian basilicas were built to face what- 
ever point of the compass the natural development of the 
site directed. In Rome as late as the reign of Leo the Great, 
in the middle of the fifth century, the Pope could attack 
the idea of orientation as being pagan and dangerous. In 
this, however, Rome was being very old-fashioned and was 
now almost alone in rejecting an idea that had come from 
the east and had by now spread to most parts of Europe. 

The Christian place of worship came to be orientated 
according to the rising and setting of the sun. This was 
certainly not a direct accommodation to sun worship, but 
the acceptance of the symbolism of the rising sun as speaking 
to us of the Resurrection and the new life which springs 
from our Lord's Sacrifice. The first arrangement of the 
basilicas according to this idea was to have the apse at the 
west end. The president at his throne behind the Table 
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thus faced the rising sun at an early morning celebration 
and was illuminated by an effect akin to stage flood-lighting. 
Eusebius describes the sun streaming through the porch 
(opposite the apse) at the dedication of a basilica at Tyre. 
This idea held sway for several centuries and it was the 
people's demand that they, too, should face the light that 
was a factor not only in the turning round of the buildings 
but also in introducing a new way of celebration in which 
the celebrant stood at the head of the people with his back 
to them. Orientation was to supply the symbolism that God 
is c out there horizontally 3 , which was to lead to the one- 
sided development of the Vista 3 church. 

FIRE AND CROSS 

We have mentioned in the first chapter the use of lamps 
in a natural and utilitarian way in Christian churches, but 
lights had been used with symbolic meaning long before 
Christianity, and the symbolism was very naturally trans- 
ferred to the Person who had said, I am the light of the 
world. 5 The Jewish blessing of light by thanking God for 
it came over to Christianity and formed the opening of the 
vigil service at the lighting of the lamps' after sunset. In 
the hymn 'Hail gladdening light', a version of the earliest 
Christian hymn known, we see how thanksgiving for light 
is linked with the person of Christ. 

When the basilica and its furnishings were taken over 
for Christian worship it brought special problems of utili- 
tarian lighting, while the ceremonial use of lights and 
incense was taken over from the civic ceremonies. 

The ciborium raised over the Eucharistic Table often 
made it dark, and so it was difficult to see what was happen- 
ing there. Lamps were hung under the canopy as well as 
from the ceiling surrounding the Table, both to focus 
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attention upon the place where the important action took 
place and to help the people to see what was done in their 
name. For the sake of symmetry about a central lamp the 
total number of lamps used was generally an odd number 
one, three, five, seven or more. We have already noted that 
these lamps can be seen through the screen in the Menas 
ivory. 1 Afterwards the number seven with its many associa- 
tions, not least with the gifts of the Spirit and the days of 
creation, were to make this a popular number of oil lamps 
to hang from the ceiling before the Holy Table. 

The carrying before the Emperor of 'fire 5 , upoa which 
sweet smelling herbs and incense were burnt, in the seoncd 
and third centuries, was an honour strictly reserved for 
the ruler and his consort and was bound up with the claim 
of divinity. It was a custom borrowed from the east. Torches 
were closely associated with the 'fire' and it is conjectured 
that the original utilitarian purpose of the fire had been 
the relighting of the torches. The honour was, however, 
extended to persons acting on the ruler's behalf and to 
things which signified his power or his delegated presence. 
The honour was granted to magistrates, and two lighted 
torches flanked the fasces which symbolised the spirit in 
which justice and government was to be administered. The 
book of the law was also given the same honour, and it was 
mentioned in the discussion of the proper honour to be 
granted to images at the second Council of Nicea (A.D. 787) 
that it was still the custom to meet with candles and 
incense at the city boundary the pictures of the ruling 
Emperor which were sent to symbolise his ruling presence. 

The force of two ideas assisted the transference of these 
honours to the Christian bishop. First, the bishop repre- 
sented a far greater King than the Roman Emperor, and 
1 Nelson 111, 5 10. 
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as his representative a bishop could rightly receive the 
honour paid to the Divinity of which he was the symbol. 
The other was that during the days of barbarian invasion 
the Christian bishops had to assume the functions of magis- 
trates when other responsible people had fled. If they were 
to fulfil the function it was natural to assume the dignities 
and signs of authority that went with the office, particularly 
if the people were not to question their position. In this 
way much of the ceremonial that belonged to the Roman 
state, as well as articles of dress which signified authority,, 
came to be accepted in the Christian church s and soon was 
thought of as a specifically Christian way of doing things. 

'Torches', more conveniently represented by candles 
indoors, and incense could be used as they always had been 
used, but now with a Christian interpretation (though this 
is only one of the three meanings with which incense was 
eventually to be used in Christian worship). The fasces, 
however, were replaced by the Gross of Christ In whose 
spirit justice was now done, and the book that was honoured 
in the old way was the Book of the Gospels. Thus at the 
Eucharist the procession of entrance of the bishop or his 
deputy was preceded by candles, a cross and incense. When 
the Gospel Book was taken to the place where the liturgical 
Gospel was to be sung, it was honoured in the same way. 

When not being carried in procession the torches and 
processional cross were placed in stands round the Holy 
Table, where added illumination was always an advantage. 
Two remained the basic number of candles carried, though 
sometimes poverty reduced the number to one, and greater 
numbers were used on special occasions in rich churches. 
At the time of Ordo Romanus I in the eighth century it had 
become customary to carry seven candles before the Pope 
on station days (the number corresponded to the seven 
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diaconal districts of Rome, but it also had Jewish and 
biblical overtones of symbolism) and these were placed four 
on the right side and three on the left of the Holy Table. 
Eventually the seven candlesticks were moved on to the 
table and they are still used when the bishop celebrates, 
but normally symmetry has triumphed and there are six 
candles and the icon of the 'Light of the world' stands 
between them. The placing of the cross and candles actually 
on the altar at the time of service did not come in until 
after the year 1000, and it did not become general until 
celebration with the back to the people was accepted. To 
begin with the head of the processional cross was taken off 
its long pole and placed on a shorter stand, but soon after 
the custom of placing them on the altar was established 
special crosses and candlesticks were being made. As we 
have said, it was only in the rich churches that more than 
two candles would be carried, and after they were put on 
the altar two was still the usual number. In Scandinavia, 
and doubtless many other poor countries, only one was 
sometimes used, but two was usual and in many places a 
custom that there should be two candles was inverted into 
a 'use 5 that said only two should be used. As a result it was 
very unusual to have more than two candles on the altar 
itself in pre-Reformation times, but when and where they 
could be afforded many candles stood about the altar. 

The Book of the Law (Liber mandatorum) , after being 
carried before magistrates, had been placed on a table 
with two candles burning one on either side. In many pic- 
tures of the Jerusalem Cross at Calvary (e.g., at St. Maria 
Antiqua at Rome, or in St. Salvatore at Spoleto) oil lamps 
are shown hanging from the arms. It is probably a con- 
flation of these two ideas of showing honour that led the 
eighth-century sculptor of the baptistery at the Arian centre 
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at Cividale in the foothills of the Julian Alps north of 
Trieste to show a cross standing between two lighted candles, 
though by this time such a shrine for the Gospel Book might 
well have existed. 

THE DIAKONIUM 

We have spoken of the Christian basilica as if it had only 
one apse. In the interests of convenience as well as of 
architectural symmetry, however, the end of the side aisles 
flanking the main apse came to be developed either as 
small rooms or as apses which could be cut off from the 
main part of the aisle by a screen. These rooms fulfilled 
some of the functions of a modern vestry. The things needed 
for Christian worship were stored in them, particularly in 
that on the left of the main apse. It was here that the 
deacons prepared the bread and wine for the Eucharist and 
everything else needed for worship, and from this room they 
organised the distribution of the surplus bread and wine 
for the needy. The room or apse on the other side was 
particularly associated with the relics of martyrs, when they 
were brought in from the cemeteries outside the city. This 
was done if there were no special martyrium basilica or 
mausoleum, and before the bones of the martyrs were 
brought into closer touch with the Eucharistic altar in the 
development of confessions. 

When vesting in special garments which had become 
associated with worship first became part of the tradition 
of Christian worship, these were not put on in either of these 
rooms but in a room outside the west door of the place of 
worship. The entrance procession came from the west door 
of the church. 

Behind the screen of an eastern church there are still 
three apses, or some modification of this which represents 
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the ancient tradition. The left-hand apse is still used for its 
original purpose, which remains necessary for the prothesis 
ceremony of preparing the bread and the wine. This has 
become so elaborate that the ceremony is now done before 
the service proper begins. The right-hand apse in an eastern 
church is now used as the vesting place and is where the 
vestments and other things needed for worship are stored. 



5 

A PLACE FOR MEMORIAL MEALS 

THE Romans paid great respect to their dead. The 
impulse which had fostered this was no doubt in 
origin religious, or at least linked with religion, but 
the customs through which respect was paid to the dead 
had by the days of the Christian church almost lost their 
pagan religious content for the vast majority of people, 
and there was no difficulty about transferring the practices 
to Christianity. 

We have already seen that the tablinium of the traditional 
Roman house was a family shrine in which portraits were 
kept as memorials of the ancestors, and here family solidarity 
and tradition were placed on a religious basis. Even if we 
do not have to postulate a direct transformation of the 
tablinium into the Christian sanctuary, the ideas of the 
sacredness of the family consisting of the present members 
and their ancestors found a natural place in Christianity, 
both as applied to the natural family and to the Christian 
community as the family of God. 

According to Roman law no burials were permitted 
within the city limits, but cemeteries outside the city gates 
were a feature of all Roman towns. Generally tombs flanked 
all the roads leading into the city, so that as one approached 
a Roman city one made one's way through almost another 
city of memorials and mausolea by which the dead were 
remembered. A rich family built a mausoleum in which its 

79 
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members were buried in carved sarcophagi (stone coffins) or 
in graves built into the brick walls. The poor were buried 
in the earth with much more simple memorials or none at 
all. Soon after the time of Christ a change in fashion affect- 
ing the burial habits of people of all classes and all religions 
established itself. Cremation., after which the ashes were 
kept in urns in the mausolea, was being displaced by direct 
burial. 

Direct burials take up more space than urns, and there 
was a danger that the cemeteries of large cities would take 
up a disproportionate amount of space. At Rome and 
Naples in the second century, almost entirely through 
Christian influence, this problem was solved by digging 
underground galleries in the soft volcanic tufa rock. The 
bodies were buried at the sides of these galleries in loculi 
graves a rectangular hole in the wall of the passage so 
that the open side of the grave was sealed after burial by a 
slab of marble, stone, or terra-cotta. On the slab names, 
pious inscriptions, and picture symbols were engraved. 
There were also more elaborate arcosolia graves where an 
arch excavated above the grave allowed the body to be put 
in from above, and the sealing slab filled the top of the 
grave. The half circle of wall framed by the arch was an 
obvious place for painted decoration. Some Christians were 
still buried in family mausolea, and their coffins can be 
distinguished by the Christian themes of the carving, the 
subjects of these themes being similar to those we saw used 
in Christian houses. 

'Offerings 5 had been brought to the graves of the de- 
parted, and often these were flowers. This was done in much 
the same spirit, and with about the same amount of 
religious motive as our placing of flowers upon a grave. 
The most interesting custom, however, and the most 
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characteristic, was that of holding refrigerium meals at the 
cemeteries. These were meals held in memory of the dead 
person, and it was a feature of the meals that the presence 
of the dead person was invoked. Often an empty seat was 
kept c for' the dead person, and sometimes a portion of food 
was set aside for him or her. However, these very primitive 
sacrificial ideas 1 had lost most of their religious content 
before the Christian era. The custom of holding these 
refrigeria could be taken over as a popular Christian practice 
without danger of pagan corruption. The custom of semi- 
religious meals was already established in the agape, and 
all that Christians did was to hold special agapes 'with 3 the 
dead, and this practice was not condemned by the Church. 
It did not matter where the pagan refrigeria or these 
special Christian agapes were held, but it was felt appro- 
priate to keep the anniversary meal in the mausoleum, if 
there was one, or somewhere near the grave. They were 
normally held above ground, and at the Christian catacombs 
there were rooms or verandah-like structures provided for 
this purpose. These were furnished with benches round the 
walls and a table similar to those that would have been 
found in many mausolea. It was persecution and the con- 
sequent need for secrecy that made the Christians excavate 
the so-called 'chapels 5 underground at the catacombs. These 
rooms, in some of which the painted decoration survives, 
are really underground mausolea, and were used for 
funerary agapes. Some of the more elaborate ones were 
furnished with benches and a more ornate chair which was 
left empty for the deceased. 2 They have cooking facilities 
close to them. These catacomb chapels were not designed 
for the Eucharist, and it was only when persecution was 
very pressing that the Christians retired to the catacombs 
1 See Covenant and Sacrifice, p. 6. 2 Nelson 111. 80, 8 1 . 
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for their Eucharistic worship. Only very small congregations 
could have been accommodated in any of the 'chapels 3 . 
The stone shelves that were made to slide out of the grooves 
in the tufa were not altars, nor would the slabs of arcosolia 
have been used for this purpose. They were shelves upon 
which offerings of flowers or food could be placed, but they 
had only secondary connection even with agapes. 

The main difference between the pagan meal and the 
Christian agape was a direct result of different belief about 
the state of the departed. For the pagans a refrigerium was 
rather a sentimental-sad remembrance of a person who had 
once lived, and now survived in a shadowy existence in 
hades. For the Christians eternal life was a central belief, 
and so the agape was a joyous 'communion' with those who 
were still alive 'in Christ 5 and who were already enjoying 
paradise. The pictures painted on the walls of the rooms 
where the agapes were held were chosen in order to remind 
those who took part of their baptism and of the Euchariststic 
meal, by which this incorporation into Christ had been 
effected and deepened. Jonah and the whale, as a 'type' 
of the Resurrection of Christ, with Jonah under the gourd 
anticipating heaven, was also a suitable subject. The dis- 
tinction between the agape and the Eucharist of which it 
was a reflection was kept clear, however. 

When the agape itself was pictured, as it was very fre- 
quently, it was given a 'heavenly' symbolism by showing 
those taking part reclining round an eastern kind of tri- 
clinium; that is to say, a dining-room furnished with a stone 
divan covered by cushions running three parts round a 
sigma-shaped table. 1 The Last Supper was often depicted 
as taking place round a similar table. 2 In most of the agape 

1 Sigma is the name of the Greek letter S, an old form of which can 
be represented by our letter D or U. 

2 Nelson 111. 426 and 427 are late examples. 
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pictures, however, only the top of the table is shown with 
the heads and shoulders of those taking part showing above 
a large cushion. 1 This convention was presumably adopted 
to overcome the artistic difficulties of representing reclining 
figures. The food shown on the table, bread and fishes (and 
only occasionally a common cup for wine and jars of wine) 
was a link both with the Gospel feedings and with the 
Eucharist. This way of showing the agape was, however, an 
idealisation or a symbolic representation, which also served 
for the Eucharist 2 when it was idealised into a heavenly 
banquet, an agape with God or the Messianic banquet. It 
was symbolic or an idealisation because reclining was not 
in fact practised at the agapes according to the bulk of other 
evidence. Wherever the furniture for the meals has been 
found it consists of benches made for sitting and not reclin- 
ing, and in the one or two realistic picture of agapes 3 those 
taking part are shown sitting on the same sort of benches 
with the food on a round three-legged table, or else on a 
sigma table with a curved bench. 

These same curved benches are found in the Eucharistic 
halls of churches where Syrian influence was strong. At 
Salona Christianity had been- established by Syrians, and 
both the original Christian churches are buildings with 
square ends. They were retained as chapels after they 
became too small for the whole congregation to meet in 
them. In one of them there are the remains of a curved 
bench standing well away from the wall. The great cathe- 
dral when it was built to take the place of these earlier 
buildings was a basilica of quite normal plan, but instead 
of having the semicircular bench for the presbyters round 

1 Nelson 111. 78, 79, 105, 106. 

2 Nelson 111. 59-6 1. 

8 Vis one in the catacomb of Marcellino e Pietro. 
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the actual wall of the apse it stands forward from it at a 
distance of more than a yard from the wall. The same kind 
of bench was found also in the small hall next to the 
baptistery, which incidentally has a beautiful mosaic pave- 
ment which shows that this hall was used for instruction. 

There is at Salona no trace of the Table in a position 
where one would expect it to have stood. Broken, bits of 
round or sigma stone mensas were found, however, in other 
places. 1 These may have belonged to the places where 
agapes were held, but it is a reasonable conclusion that 
round, or more probably sigma-shaped Tables, either 
wooden and movable or later stone ones, stood before the 
semi-circular benches with the curved side corresponding 
to the curved bench. 

One cannot simply say that this practice was taken over 
from the customs associated with funeral agapes, but rather 
that the way of conducting the agapes even at Rome shared 
the same tradition as some churches in Syria, and some 
affected by Syrian influence elsewhere, of conducting the 
Eucharist. The same kind of curved stone bench is found 
acting as the 'chief seats 9 in some Syrian synagogues, and 
this may be the origin of the bench in Christian custom, but 
it probably was not the original arrangement even in Syria 
but was an early self-conscious copying of Jewish custom. 

The free-standing bench and the sigma Table are always 
closely associated in Christian tradition, but the coiicele- 
brants at the Eucharist did not actually sit at the Table as 
we should at a dining table. In all the examples known to 
the writer the radius of the bench in the place of worship 
is large enough to give room for those who sat on the beach 
to stand and take a step forward in order to surround a 
Table of the size normally used in the fifth century. 
x Dyggve, Fig. V, 31. 
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FIG. 9 The Syrian tradition taken to Salona about A.D. 450 led to the 
furnishing of the basilica (there), with a semicircular clergy bench some 
distance from the wall and a Sigma-shaped table. The concelebrants are 
shown standing round a table of this kind, having risen from their bench. 

Two general comments must be made about the Syrian 
tradition of furnishing the place where the Eucharist was 
celebrated. In the sanctuary the celebration must have 
remained a far more intimate and domestic action than 
it would have been in the adaptation of the customs 
of the civic basilica. But when these customs were trans- 
ferred to a big basilica! building, as at the cathedral at 
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Salona, the action must have seemed much more a private 
ceremony performed by the clergy than something done 
with and in the midst of the laity. However, in the fifth 
century the climate of opinion was not unfavourable to this, 
and the existence of this tradition was almost certainly one 
of the contributry causes of the Table being moved back 
into the apse during the fifth century and later. 

A sigma-shaped Table has recently been used in the re- 
furnishing of the church at L'Hay les Roses, a southern 
suburb of Paris, but there is no presbyters' bench and the 
shape was adopted for other reasons so that perversely it is 
used with the curved side facing the people. 

CEMETERY BUILDINGS 

After the Peace of the Church it was possible to build 
dignified structures at the Christian cemeteries. It was at 
this period that the first buildings were raised by Constan- 
tine's order to mark the graves of the Apostles at Rome, but 
these buildings were too important to be typical, and what 
happened at Salona makes a more normal example of the 
early development. 

Salona is an example of a place where the rock made the 
excavation of catacombs impossible. Christian burials took 
place at only about seven sites outside the city, three ceme- 
teries north of the town being the most important. The 
reason for these concentrations was the desire of Christians 
to be buried as close as possible to the martyrs in particular 
and possibly also near to the saintly bishops of earlier 
generations. The first Christians of the city had not been 
buried in fashionable' places along the important roads, 
but in far more humble burial places. Where one of these 
early heroes had been buried the coffins of other Christians 
had later been crammed as close together as possible. 
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During the fourth century a number of mausolea and 
memorial courts were built by rich Christians at these 
cemeteries to mark individual graves, and exedra (open 
apses) were built where agapes could be held. 1 However, 
during the course of the century the tendency was to 
rationalise this spasmodic building into an architectural 
scheme to cover the whole cemetery and organise it into a 
series of courts and a basilica. The previous structures were 
incorporated into the new planning if they could be, 
especially if the person commemorated was an important 
one from the Christian point of view. Peristyles^ a roof sup- 
ported on the inner side by pillars, ran round most of 
these open courts. Thus by the fifth century the cemetery 
at Marusinac, just outside the north wall at Salona, had a 
basilica with two aisles and an atrium at the west end. At 
one side of the atrium the mausoleum of St. Anastasius, a 
local martyr in the Diocletian persecution, had been pre- 
served. There was another court beside the basilica and 
beyond that an 'open basilica 5 or large peristyle court with 
a commanding exedra at one end (which had a stone bench 
running round it and a stone Table) with covered alae or 
transepts on either side of the exedra. There was a concen- 
tration of graves under the exedra, so it probably marks 
the grave of a martyr or bishop whose identity has not been 
discovered. The basilica at this cemetery is dedicated to 
St. Anastasius, whose mausoleum is in the atrium outside. 
It was a memoria in which no attempt was made to place 
the grave inside the building, let alone in relation to the 
chord of the apse. The basilica would have been used for 
celebrations of the Eucharist on days associated with the 
martyr, for which the original mausoleum would have been 
too small if a good proportion of the local church attended. 
1 Dyggve, Figs. IV, I2a and b, 14, etc. 
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It may first have been used for agapes on the same days 
before this 'cult' had been fused with the Eucharist. 

In all his sketched reconstructions and models of the 
remains at Salona Dyggve shows oblong Tables, but we 
have already commented on the fact that remains have 
been found of round 1 and sigma-shaped 2 ones, and it is 
probable that most of the tables would have been one or 
other of these types. 

The continuation of the refrigeria tradition into modern 
times would be proved at Salona by markings upon the 




FIG 10 Gravestones at Salona showing provision for funeral agapes. In 

that on the left the stone has depressions for the foods and provision on three 

sides for those taking part to recline round the stone. On the right is a 

simpler stone on which the shape of a sigma table has been inscribed. 

gravestones, even if Dyggve had not been able to get a 
photograph of an offering of fruit and flowers upon a grave. 3 
There are a number of dips and hollows upon the grave- 
stones,, and the use to which these were put is clearly shown 
by a stone from North Africa with similar hollows contain- 
ing carved food and flowers. 4 Some of these hallows have 
holes drilled at the bottom, making a tube leading into the 
grave. There is also a kind of stone which in itself is a 
complete open-air triclinium. A large oblong stone has the 
real gravestone let into one of the long sides. It is possible 



1 Dyggve, Fig. V, 30. 
8 Dyggve, Fig. V, 42. 



2 Dyggve, Fig. V, 31. 
4 Dyggve, Fig. V, 39. 
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for several people to sit in a semi-reclining position round 
three sides of the actual gravestone, in which are hollows 
for foods. A much simplified version of the same idea was 
to have a sigma incised at one side of a large oblong grave- 
stone, round which the relatives sat for the agape. The 
hollows with holes at the bottom were presumably made 
so that a libation of wine the dead person's drink in the 
agape could be poured into the coffin. This crude idea 
was later to be fused with the belief that holiness was 
acquired by contact or nearness to the relics of a martyr 
or saint, and oil poured over the bones in the coffin was to 
be highly regarded as holy e oil of the martyrs'. 

DOUBLE BASILICAS 

We have seen the growth of a cultus 3 of the dead at the 
cemeteries outside the city, and the development there of 
appropriate buildings for these activities. This was a 'cult 3 
parallel to the main life of the Church, centred upon the 
Sunday Eucharist and other sacraments at the Episcopal 
place of assembly. Most of the agapes at the cemeteries were 
semi-private family affairs like our funerals, but even when 
the whole local church began to take part in agapes in 
honour of a martyr or saint in his basilica at the cemetery, 
or later in the Eucharist that took its place, this would 
happen only on the anniversary of the saint's death or upon 
some other day particularly appropriate. 

If the martyr culf can be regarded as a movement of 
corporate life and eventually of the Eucharist to the ceme- 
teries outside the walls, a movement of the relics of martyrs 
into the city churches took place at the same time or very 
little later. At the beginning of the fifth century, Bishop 
Esychius at Salona not only rebuilt the main Eucharistic 
hall, but built beside it another basilica almost as large. 
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Twin basilicas like these became very common in the fifth 
century; one of them was dedicated to Christ and used for 
the Eucharist, whilst the other was a martyrium dedicated 
to the local martyr, whose bones were usually dug up from 
the original grave, placed in a small stone sarcophagus or 
suitable reliquary, and 'translated' to a shrine before the 
apse, 

The present cathedral at Trieste was originally two parallel 
basilicas and was rebuilt and decorated in the tenth century. 
In comparatively recent times they have been made into 
a single building by making a central aisle through the 
pulling down of the walls where they almost touched, and 
roofing the space thus formed. The second aisle on the left 
of the present five can be seen to be the nave of the Euchar- 
istic basilica and it is now dedicated to the Assumption, but 
was probably originally dedicated to Christ. The corres- 
ponding aisle on the right is the nave of the martyrium of 
St. Justin, a local martyr in the Diocletian persecution 
whose relics are still in a small stone sarcophagus beneath 
the present altar. 

Another example of 'twin basilicas' is the two 'chapels' 
at the end of the peristyle court of the church at Ostia. On 
the beam of the screen that separates the left-hand chapel 
from the peristyle is the inscription in uncial lettering, which, 
when separated into words, reads In Geon, Fison } Tigris, 
Eupkfrata Christianorum sumitefontes.' This somewhat obscure 
(to us) inscription with its references to rivers and fountains 
is often interpreted as suggesting that the chapel had been 
a baptistery. However, there is no sign of a font in the 
chapel. What has escaped the notice of those who claim 
this to be a baptistery is a symbol at the end of the inscrip- 
tion, which is a pictorial representation of a palm branch, 
identical with a common sign in the catacombs. The four 
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rivers named were given symbolic status as the rivers of the 
earthly paradise, and in contemporary Christian art the 
four rivers are shown flowing from the altar of Sion on 
which the Lamb of God stands as the triumphant sacrifice. 
There is an overtone, certainly, leading one's thoughts to 
baptism, but what those who see the inscription are exhorted 
to lay hold upon are the 'founts of the Christians', or the 
rivers of life flowing from the sacrificed Christ. It is the life 
of paradise in Christ', not earthly rivers, that we are 
exhorted to share. 1 This inscription, together with the know- 
ledge that we should expect a chapel in this position to be 
a martyrium, gives significance to the palm branch. The 
Christians were being asked to share in the Life that had 
allowed the martyrs to fulfil their baptismal promise and 
anticipate the joys of paradise. 

We have seen at Aquileia an earlier example of two halls 
on a church site, but we have specifically stated that the 
evidence is against the smaller one having been built for 
the martyr cult. That is not to say, of course, that whatever 
it had been built for it would not have been adapted for 
this cult when the fashion began of moving the relics to a 
hall near the main church, especially as this took place at 
the same time as the agape as a social institution was 
declining. 

Though the normal way of building twin churches was 
to place them side by side, occasionally they were built on 
the same axis, one behind the other. We shall have to give 

1 St. Augustine reporting the conversation he had with St. Monica 
at Ostia just before her death says : 'But with the mouth of our heart 
we panted for the high waters of your fountain, the fountain of the life 
that is with You : that being sprinkled from that fountain according to 
our capacity, we might in some sense meditate upon so great a matter' 
(Confessions 9, 10). Gould this be an echo of what he and St. Monica 
had seen in the church, or was it put there to commemorate this con- 
versation ? 
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considerable attention later to another variation; where 
martyria or mausolea were built on a round plan in close 
relationship to a Eucharistic basilica. Still another variation 
was to build the two churches as a two-storey building, 
with the Eucharistic hall above the martyrium in some kind 
of crypt. This last variation may have suggested the idea 
of a confession crypt below the altar. 

When it was convenient, the relics of the local martyr 
were translated from the cemetery into the martyrium 
beside the cathedral, and from this time in most places the 
cemeteries outside the town began to lose their importance 
as centres of the martyr devotion. But the sites of the graves 
of the greatest saints, those like SS. Peter and Paul at Rome, 
were too sacred to disturb, so that at these places the 
martyria themselves had to be adapted for Eucharistic 
worship. A great advantage of a martyrium in close associa- 
tion with the main town church, however, was that it was 
not associated with one martyr only. Several bodies could 
be brought to the one centre, and, after the eastern custom 
of dividing the remains into a great many pieces became 
general, the relics of saints who had lived and died in 
distant cities could be collected by fair means or foul (one 
thinks of the exploits of the Venetians) for the devotion of 
the people or for the pride of the collectors. 

The martyrium basilica at Salona was rebuilt in the 
sixth century, probably just before A.D. 530, and a crossed 
basilica was built. That is to say, a building was designed 
which was like two basilicas crossing at right angles, making 
a central space where the naves crossed, with a ground plan 
like a Greek cross. A door from the side of the cathedral 
led into one arm of this martyrium and there was a main 
entrance from the west end, but the apse and arm opposite 
that which connected with the cathedral have been de- 
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stroyed so that there is no indication of what once stood 
there. It is probable, though, that the building took this 
form to provide more places for shrines to display relics. 
There is no evidence of whether the 'crossings' were 
covered by a lantern or dome. 

The crossed basilica plan was also used at Ancona, though 
here one of the basilicas is the Eucharistic hall, and the one 
crossing it the martyrium. The present building at Ancona 
dates back only to the tenth century, but it obviously 
follows the plan of an older building, and some of the 
structure in at least one of the martyr apses is older than 
the present building. On entering the building by the main 
doorway one is in the Eucharistic hall, and the sanctuary 
and altar are raised only a little above the floor level. At 
the end of the 'transepts', however, are raised platforms 
above 'confession' crypts of the type that became common 
in martyria after the sixth century. 



THE EVOLUTION OF ST. PETER'S, ROME 

We can complete our study of the effect of the cult of 
the martyrs upon the architecture of the Christian Church 
by an account of the various stages through which passed 
the place where St. Peter was buried as succeeding genera- 
tions provided what they thought was appropriate to do 
honour to an Apostle and martyr. This can now be done 
far more fully than it could have been done a few years 
ago, thanks to the excavations which have been made at 
the Vatican during and since the last war. 

The grave that has, from a few years after his death, been 
honoured as that of St. Peter was a very humble poor-man's 
grave in a waste patch of ground between the mausolea of 
the rich, several rows of which lined the Via Cornelia as it 
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passed along the Vatican hill. This was near the circus 
built by Nero on the Vatican hill, which was the traditional 
place of martyrdom. This grave was shown some reverence, 
and in the time of Pope Anicetus (not Anacletus, to whom 
the Liber Pontificalis mistakenly ascribes it), in the middle 
of the second century, a simple memorial was built. What 
was done was that the waste ground was levelled and paved 
and the steeply sloping ground held back with the red 5 
wall against which the memorial was built. This shrine was 
a stone table supported by a pair of marble legs, and there 
was a niche like a miniature apse cut out of the red wall 
behind this. 1 In the pavement underneath the table there 
was a grille of some sort in a slab at an angle to the straight. 
This both confirms that the shrine was built to mark a 
grave (for the angle of the slab is that of the grave) and also 
that this grave was of someone more than just an ordinary 
Christian. Small coins had been dropped through the grille, 
but more probably it had been put there so that the 
'brandrea? (which we shall describe in a moment) could be 
placed in close proximity to the grave. 

That the grave and relics of a martyr are holy seems a 
natural expression of a Christian sentiment, yet the Christians 
of the early period could offend our modern sentiment by 
the way that they hacked the holy places about and des- 
troyed the natural settings in which they stood. Their 
passion to trap something of the power of the holiness into 
some form in which it could be made portable, and could 
be applied where they desired, may seem to us more under- 
standable if not more commendable. We saw at Salona 
holes in the coffins through which wine could be poured. 
Later, and particularly after the relics of the martyrs were 
brought into the cities and housed in the martyrium, whether 
1 Illustration in Toynbee, p. 161. 
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this was a separate building or a 'chapel' within the build- 
ing, oil was poured into similar holes and the oil was drawn 
off again after it had been in contact with the holy bones. 
This 'oil of the martyrs' could be carried about in small 
ampules and used where it was appropriate. Another way 
of transporting the power of the holy was to place strips of 
linen or more precious cloth upon the tomb for a time. 
These were the brandrea and they were used, and presented 
to rulers and prelates, exactly as relics were to be later. 
The people also not only wanted to see, but to touch the 
holy place. 

Immediately after the Peace of the Church, Constantine 
caused a magnificent basilica to be built to mark the site 
of St. Peter's grave. The basilica was built so that the site 
of the grave, and the shrine that now stood above it, would 
be undisturbed and be at the chord of the apse. To do this 
was a very difficult operation and involved the destruction 
of a large part of the cemetery and the cutting away of a 
considerable section of the hillside. The soil from this 
excavation was used to fill the space between the tombs 
lower down the hill. It is these tombs that have been 
excavated recently under St. Peter's. The grave remained 
undisturbed, but everything surrounding the actual shrine 
and the bit of red wall immediately behind it was levelled, 
and what remained was entirely enclosed in costly marble 
so as to make a free-standing rectangular memorial on the 
floor of the apse, about eight feet high. This was in its turn 
displayed by a combined screen and Skeleton ciborium 5 . 
That is to say, there were six antique pillars of eastern 
workmanship (which were soon believed to have come 
from the Temple at Jerusalem) four of which stood in a 
row across the opening of the apse whilst two more stood 
in front of the middle two of these to form a square, towards 
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FIG ii The Constantine memorial to St. Peter as it appeared in the 

Vatican Basilica in the fourth century. The memorial is on the chord of the 

apse; four of the pillars with curtains are behind and display the memorial 

but with two more an 'open ciborium? over the memorial is formed. 

the back of which the memorial stood. There were decorated 
beams running across the top of the pillars right over the 
back and above the square space, and chancel screens on 
the floor also defined this square. The square space was not 
roofed, but ribs crossed the diagonals to form the skeleton 
of a dome, from the centre of which hung a circle or crown 
of lamps. Rich curtains hung upon the beams at the back. 
We have a picture of this structure on the back of an ivory 
casket at Pula. 1 

1 Nelson 111. 479. 
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The ordinary worshippers said their prayers at the 
chancel screens, but the influential, like the two small 
figures in the centre of the Pula casket, were taken within 
the screens. The doors of the memorial were opened, and 
they could put their heads within the memorial (under the 
table of the older shrine) and say their prayers in close 
proximity to the relics. St. Gregory of Tours records how 
he was allowed to do this. Brandrea could also be put near 
to the relics, as they had been put before the changes. 

The memorial basilicas were not originally designed for 
the celebration of the Eucharist, but agapes were held in 
them. Paulinus of Nola has left a description of an agape 
that Parnmachius, a rich Roman, gave at Rome in memory 
of his wife. The whole nave at St. Peter's was filled, and 
many of those who came had to form an overflow in the 
atrium. But Paulinus suggests that the agape had now (the 
first quarter of the fifth century) become little more than a 
charity meal for the poor. 1 Other critics were able to accuse 
those who took part in agapes of drunkenness and other 
excesses. By the time of Gregory of Tours (540-594) the 
Eucharist was being celebrated at St. Peter's on a portable 
Table in front of the memorial, that is to say within the 
square before the apse. It has been questioned whether this 
was the original place for the Eucharist to be celebrated 
when the practice did reach this sort of memorial. It has 
been suggested that the Eucharist, like the agapes, would 
at first have taken place in the nave; and it is suggested 
that the Roman variation of the usual basilica plan in 
which the platform before the apse is carried right to the 
side walls, and the roof above is carried at full height, mak- 
ing transepts arises from the double purpose of these 
basilicas. It is suggested that the nave was divided from the 
3 Paulinus Ep. xiii. 
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transepts (which sometimes are double, as at St. Paul's out- 
side the walls) by a screen at the 'Royal Arch' or at the 
steps up to the platform or bema. If the nave was used for 
agapes and later for the Eucharist, the transepts and apse, 
according to this theory, formed an almost separate mar- 
tyrium or pilgrimage church. This would mean that the 
practice described by Gregory of Tours, of celebrating in 
front of the memorial, was part of the process of the moving 
back of the Table away from the people (which we have 
already noted). There is practically no archaeological evi- 
dence for the existence of a screen like the one postulated, 
and the theory involves a c two room 5 conception of a church 
which belongs to the Middle Ages rather than to the 
primitive period. Had there been a desire to hold both 
Eucharists and martyr devotions at the same place and keep 
them separate, they would have built a double building 
like the one at Jerusalem which we must consider in the 
next chapter. But St. Peter's and the other memoria were 
not cathedrals; the ordinary life of the Church in Rome 
centred upon St. John Lateran and the parish churches as 
they came into being, and the memoria were meant only 
for ceremonies, whether agape or Eucharist, marking the 
days especially associated with the saint whose tomb they 
covered. At other times the building would be used for 
pilgrimages and personal visits to the tomb. According to 
this function it was natural to place the memorial shrine at 
the architectural focus of the basilica, which we have seen 
to be in front of the apse. Any screen which broke up the 
vista of the basilica would have made nonsense of this. We 
should, however, expect that when Eucharists began to be 
celebrated at the memoria (as a more religious Communion 
with both God and the saint than the agape in its decadence) 
this would have been done at a Table among the people or 
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perhaps at the top of the transept steps. The general ten- 
dency that we have noted to move back the Table would 
have had added meaning at the memoria, for the desir- 
ability of celebrating as close as possible to the memorial 
or grave of a martyr or Apostle was an idea that was growing 
in force. A more reasonable idea for the presence of tran- 
septs at Rome and not elsewhere is that they were useful 
to accommodate the large number of lesser clergy that were 
present at this centre. 

By the time of Pope Gregory the Great the way in which 
St. Peter's was furnished was very old fashioned, and a 
radical rearrangement of the sanctuary was made, which 
also expressed the growing together of the Eucharist and 
the martyr devotions. The pavement of the apse was raised, 
so that only the top of the martyr memorial rose above it, 
and a new and permanent stone altar was built to enclose 
the top of the memorial. Behind this altar there were a 
cathedra and a presbyter's bench round the apse, as had 
been usual for hundreds of years elsewhere. At the people's 
side of the platform there were flights of steps on either side 
leading down to the original level of the transept platform. 
Between these steps, immediately in front of the altar, the 
apse platform fell sheer to the old level, and in this wall 
was a grille through which the niche above the grave could 
still be seen, brandrea deposited, and the older type of 
devotions continued. The niche came to be called the 'Niche 
of the Pallia' from the practice of depositing there for a 
period the woollen pallia ornaments that the Pope sent to 
newly appointed archbishops as an honour. This is obvi- 
ously only a version of the brandrea idea. Finally the six 
ancient twisted pillars that had surrounded the memorial 
from Constantine's time were arranged in a row in front 
of the platform with a beam along the top. This screen, 
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FIG 12 The new arrangement at St. Peter's, Rome, put in by St. Gregory 
the Great about A.D. 630. The pavement is ommited to show the passages 
round the apse, and the one leading to the back of the memorial. The 
Eucharistic altar was now an enlargement of the top of the memorial, there 
was a grille between the two flights of steps, and the original six pillars 
were arranged in front of the altar. 

which was originally mainly behind the memorial to display 
it, now has the function of a barrier between the people 
and what is done at the altar even if the barrier is more 
psychological than actual. Two hundred years later a fur- 
ther six pillars made to the same design were arranged as 
a second row a few feet in front of the other one. Nine of 
these twelve pillars are still in. existence in the present 
building of St. Peter's. 

Underneath the platform a passageway was made just 
inside the wall of the apse, with doors at either side of the 
platform. From the back of this semi-circular passage 
another led forward to the back of the memorial, and this 
passage was widened slightly to contain a small altar at 
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which St. Gregory liked to say daily Mass. This passage, 
still further widened and enriched with marble in a later 
style of decoration is the present Clementine chapel. Inside 
the present altar of this chapel is the one at which St. 
Gregory celebrated, and in the wall behind the altar can 
still be seen two slabs of white marble with a vertical green 
piece about six inches wide between them, all of which are 
part of the Constantine memorial. 

St. Gregory's arrangement at St. Peter's was much ad- 
mired, not least because the bones of the martyr were now 
directly below the altar, and the picture of Revelations 6: 9 
seemed to be reproduced as closely as it could be on earth. 
St. Peter's sanctuary was copied all over Europe. One of the 
best preserved examples is that of St. Apollinare in Classe, 
near Ravenna, which was built to be the memorial of St. 
Apollinare, the local apostle, and was built over his grave at 
the cemetery at Classe. Soon after St. Peter's at Rome was 
refurnished by St. Gregory as we have described, the 
sanctuary at Classe was redesigned as a direct copy. The 
only important thing that has been altered is that the stairs 
before the altar have been joined to make a broad flight, 
so that the grille below the altar has been hidden. St. Apol- 
linare also has an ancient altar in the middle of the nave, 
and it is thought to be still in its original position. This 
was the main altar for the Eucharist in the days when there 
was only a memorial of the saint in the apse. 1 The arrange- 
ment at St. Peter's was also copied at Canterbury Cathedral, 
though here there is no important grave over which the 
church has been built. 

At places where the church was not built above an 

1 Banister Fletcher has a photograph which shows the church as it was 
some years ago, with a very bad ciborium over the high altar. The 
ancient altar is in the foreground. In his sketches he shows the grille 
between the two flights of steps, pp. 224 and 225. 
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important tomb there was a tendency to raise the sanctuary 
floor above a confession crypt. Into this crypt were collected 
relics of martyrs and saints from wherever they could be 
obtained, and local bishops and saintly men were buried 
there. Wherever an ancient church has its high altar raised 
on a platform reached by a flight of steps it is almost certain 
that there was once a confession crypt below the platform, 
with a grille between the two flights of steps on either side. 
The people could go up to the grille and pay their devotions 
to the relics of those who had 'confessed 5 Christ. 

A simpler version of the same idea can be seen at Tor- 
cello, where the altar stands above the stone coffin of the 
local martyr and a grille in the floor allows the faithful to 
see the coffin. No doubt in past ages brandrea and other 
objects were let down to rest upon the coffin. 

Even small side altars were given miniature confessions, 
generally by hollowing out an enlarged central or fifth leg 
of an altar and placing a fenestrella grille in front of the 
aumbry or cupboard so formed. Through this grille the 
reliquaries within could be seen and the relics venerated. 
Many altars of this type can still be seen in the Ravenna 
district, 1 and sometimes the central leg of an altar of this 
sort has in a later period been let into the wall to make an 
aumbry for the Sacrament. 2 

As time went on, and as the fashion changed in the 
method of exposing relics for veneration, it became usual 
to seal a small relic entirely within the altar slab, and this 
is still a requirement for every altar in Roman Catholic 
canon law to-day. That the altar was a tomb for the relic 
was to have a profound effect upon the shape and dimen- 
sions of altars. 

1 Nelson 111. 449, 450. 

2 There is one in the right-hand chapel at Torcello. 



TEMPLES AND TOMBS 

CEMETERY architecture had an even more profound 
effect upon the actual design of the building of the 
place of worship through another line of evolution. 
We have already noticed that outside the gates of any 
Roman city the principal roads were lined for some distance 
by the mausolea of the rich. The poor were just buried in 
the ground, perhaps with a few tiles to mark the grave, but 
a mausoleum was a place where the family coffins could be 
housed In dignity. The poor held their refrigeria meals in 
memory of the dead in public rooms furnished for the pur- 
pose, or if they were Christians they might hold them on 
the church premises in rooms like those we have seen at 
Ostia and elsewhere, but those who possessed a mausoleum 
could hold them there in dignity and privacy, A mausoleum, 
then, fulfilled certain functions at least of convenience, but 
its main purpose was to be seen. The possession of a mau- 
soleum always involved a certain degree of ostentation, and 
this was inevitably expressed in the architecture. It was 
meant to be seen, so that those passing along the road would 
realise the importance of the families whose tombs they 
saw. Furthermore a mausoleum is characteristically a small 
building (though this could hardly be claimed of buildings 

like the Mausoleum of Hadrian or the Pantheon) and is 
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primarily designed to be seen from the outside. In this it 
is the direct opposite of the basilica, in which the main 
interest is the interior and the exterior is relatively un- 
important. 

The architecture of the mausoleum and the pagan temple 
have much in common and we can consider them together. 

TEMPLES 

The Christian place of worship was designed for the 
assembly of a congregation. This was a characteristic that 
was shared with the synagogue, but which distinguishes it 
not only from pagan temples but also from the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

The pagan temple was a shrine to house, protect and 
display the holy object characteristically an image of the 
god worshipped. When pagan worshippers congregated for 
the rites associated with the temple they did so not in the 
temple building, but in the open space in front of the shrine, 
and it was here that the altar of sacrifice stood. The temple 
building was not designed to hold people, and the main 
problem of the architects was to make a building impressive 
and suitable when seen from outside. 

Apart from the fact that there was no image of God, the 
Temple at Jerusalem was a shrine of exactly the same kind. 
The sacrifices were performed in the court outside the 
Temple itself, and it was in the courts that the people came 
both for private prayer and also to take their part in the 
sacrifices. Only the priests went inside the Temple at all, 
and into the Holy of Holies the High Priest alone went only 
once a year on the Day of Atonement. Incidentally, the 
exclusion of the laity from the 'holy place 5 of the sanctuary 
and those architectural devices used to give a greater sense 
of 'withdrawal' to the sanctuary and Table in a Christian 
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church display a similar attitude of mind. This attitude may 
or may not be a good thing, but it was foreign to the 
'domestic' atmosphere of the earliest specifically Christian 
worship. 

To begin with, pagan temples were not taken over for 
Christian worship. As soon as it became possible, the first 
impulse of the Christians was to destroy the shrines asso- 
ciated with the worship of pagan gods. In many cities the 
Christians remained loyal to the place that had been their 
centre of worship in the days when they had been a small 
and persecuted and poor community, even though it was 
on the outskirts of the town in a poor district and the pagan 
temples had been built on the best sites at the city centre. 
This is why some cathedrals seem to be tucked away in 
back streets without reference to the general planning of 
the town, though later developments have often tried to 
disguise this fact. It was only some time after the Church 
was established as the predominant religion that the idea 
grew of neutralising the old associations of the pagan sites 
by taking over the temples for Christian worship. Some of 
the pagan temples were adapted to become Christian 
churches, but even large temples tended to be too small 
for the congregation. Normally they had to be rebuilt or 
considerably altered if they were to be used for congrega- 
tional worship. A wall was sometimes built between the 
pillars of the outer walk of a Greek type of temple, but the 
whole of the inside structure had to be ruthlessly destroyed 
before a big enough space could be made to house a con- 
gregation. Practically all pagan temples which have sur- 
vived owe their preservation to the fact that they were at 
least formally christianised, but if the structure has re- 
mained more or less unaltered the buildings could only be 
used for occasional small congregations, and often they 
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were used for the hardly christianised forms of prayer 
which inherited the spirit of the old pagan cults. 



CHRISTIAN MAUSOLEA AND THE ANASTASIS 

Christian members of pagan families were often buried 
in the family mausoleum, and when whole families became 
Christian they continued to use the same mausoleum, though 
they often changed the decorations to accord with their 
new faith. Mausolea for Christians were also built at the 
cemeteries which were little different, except for the 
decorations, from those of the pagans. Only a very small 
proportion of the total number of these buildings was built 
to a round plan, just as the round temple was a compara- 
tively unusual form. The usual form was a rectangular 
building with an impressive facade, like those preserved 
under the church of St. Sebastian c at the catacombs' out- 
side Rome. 1 

One building, however, which was very close in spirit 
to a mausoleum was to have a very great effect upon 
Christian buildings and to make the round plan for both 
mausolea and churches especially significant. 

Archbishop Macarius at Jerusalem obeyed Constantine's 
directions to build a basilica at the site of our Lord's Death 
and Resurrection. He built a magnificent five-aisled basilica 
over the crypt which marked the excavations where St. 
Helena had discovered the True Cross. This was the cathe- 
dral of Jerusalem and it was made large enough to hold 
all the people likely to come to the main Eucharistic 
assemblies. The main holy sites were, however, behind the 
apse of this building. There were doors at the end of the 
side aisles which opened on to a large peristyle-atrium on 

1 Nelson 111. 76. 
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one side of which stood what had been left of the rock of 
the hill of Calvary. On this was erected a magnificent cross 
containing a relic of the True Gross. The shape of this cross 
can be recognised as having been copied hundreds of times 
as the c theme s of the glorified Cross spread throughout 
Christendom during the fourth and fifth centuries. 

At the further side of the atrium the hill in which the 
Tomb of the Resurrection had once been a cave had been 
ruthlessly cut away, leaving only the slab of the tomb with 
an arch of rock over it, rather like an arcosolium from the 
catacombs. This remnant of the Tomb was left sticking up 
from the levelled ground, but was incorporated into a 
richly decorated shrine, a small round mausoleum with 
pillars round it, known as the edicule. The edicule in its turn 
stood at the centre of a magnificent rotunda, the Anastasis 
(Resurrection) within which was an inner circle of pillars 
which helped to carry the dome. 1 The apse mosaic in the 
church of St. Pudenzia at Rome gives a late fourth century 
pictorial representation of Calvary, with, on the left of the 
Cross, the Anastasis dome and the Martyrion cathedral 
behind. (The church on the right of the Cross is the one 
which stood on the Mount of Olives to mark the place of 
the Ascension.) 2 

The character of the edicule and Anistasis is shown in 
some of the traditions of iconography of the Resurrection, 
though others showing ordinary graves probably go back 
to days before the Holy Sepulchre was marked. At Dura 
the 'theme 5 of the myrrh-bearing women shows them 
approaching a stone sarcophagus in the open. A mausoleum 
like those below St. Sebastian at Rome is shown on the 

1 Plans in. Jerusalem by Michel Join-Lambert, Elek Books Ltd,, London, 
p. 1 124; or in Golgatha and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, by Andre Parrot, 
S.C.M. Press, 1957, p. 70. 

2 Nelson 111. 320. 
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Monza ampule showing the iconography of the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem in the sixth century. 1 It was the 
continuation of this tradition of showing the normal me- 
morial of the time that leads to the ivories 2 on which the 
women are met by the angel in front of a common type of 
mausoleum which was in origin a square memorial court 
which had become roofed and lit by a lantern in the roof. 

Another tradition can be represented by the panel at the 
top of the wall on the right-hand side of the nave at 
St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. Here the angel sits 
before what is undoubtedly the edicule; the sight that 
pilgrims had seen when they venerated the place of the 
Resurrection. 3 The top right-hand icon of a reliquary from 
the Sancta Sanctorum 4 shows a common iconographic 
formalisation of the edicule and the dome of the Anastasis, 
but this is a much less precise showing of the architectural 
features of the edicule, of which the Ravenna example is 
probably the most 'photographic'. 

It may seem strange to us that no iconographic version 
of the Resurrection 5 attempts to portray the tomb as a 
cave. The point is that the artists depicted what the word 
tomb evoked to the people of their time, and only in some 

1 In the sixth century pilgrims to the Holy Land brought back not 
picture postcards but small metal ampules filled with oil which had 
been in contact with the holy places, probably in a lamp on the shrine. 
The only complete set of sixteen is preserved in the Treasury at Monza 
cathedral north-east of Milan. They are of the greatest interest because 
they are stamped with miniature versions of the main iconography of 
the churches in Palestine at that time. The left-hand ampule of Nelson 
111. 322 has the nativity as the central icon; below it is the Resurrection. 
The tomb is, of course, the structure surmounted by a cross between 
the figures. Unfortunately the ampules are very badly displayed at 
Monza (in 1957) and no complete set of photographs is issued. 

2 Nelson 111. 195 and 197. 

3 Not shown in Nelson, but Weidl6 Mosaiques, p. 3 1 . 

4 Nelson 111. 321. 

5 Unlike the 'Descent into Hell' theme, which is much used at Easter 
in the Orthodox Church: see Weidle Icons, pi. LIV. 
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cases was this coloured by the form taken by the memorial 
at Jerusalem at this period. 

Etheria, in her account of her visit to the Holy Places 
somewhere about the year 400, gives some account of how 
the buildings at Jerusalem were used. The Sunday Euchar- 
istic assembly, when every Christian in the city would try 
to be present, was held in the 'martyrion' basilica, but 
afterwards the whole congregation went in procession to the 
Anastasis rotunda for a short devotion. The plan shows the 
diameter of the rotunda to have been greater than the 
width of the basilica, so that it must have been large enough 
to hold quite a large congregation; but there is a suggestion 
in Etheria's account of crowding in for a short devotion, 
and in the ceremony of the kissing of the bishop's hand we 
immediately think of a procession leaving the church by 
another door as others, who have not been able to get in 
in the first place, come within the rotunda. The Offices 
held during the course of the day on week-days, and the 
vigil throughout Saturday night to Sunday morning were 
held in the Anastasis rotunda; but though these services 
were popular, and attendance was not confined to the 
monks and clergy, there would have been far smaller num- 
bers attending them than at the Sunday Eucharist. The 
basilica, then, was the place for the principal assemblies and 
the main services. It was undoubtedly because of the su- 
preme associations of the place that the custom had grown 
up at Jerusalem of holding every service in the rotunda that 
could be held there; that is to say, which was attended by 
a congregation small enough to get into the rotunda with 
comfort. Even this most magnificent of all mausolea, though, 
was primarily a pilgrimage church and the Eucharistic 
assemblies were held in the basilica. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF CONSTANTIA 

It was inevitable that the rotunda of the Anastasis should 
be copied in other cities, and that Christians should come 
to think of this as a type of mausoleum that was especially 
appropriate for the Christian martyr, king, or anyone rich 
enough to have one built. Though the basilica kept its place 
as the most suitable building for the Eucharistic hall, the 
'twin' martyrium tended often to be a round building. 1 

An early example of a round mausoleum is still extant 
at Rome close to the present basilica of St. Agnesa at what 
was a cemetery on the Via Nornentana. 2 This is the mau- 
soleum of Constantia, the daughter of Gonstantine, and it 
was built about the year 340 in close association with the 
original martyrium basilica of St. Agnes, for whom Con- 
stantia had a great devotion. The mausoleum now consists 
of a roofed central drum raised on pillars. It was originally 
covered by a dome, and sketches of the mosaic decoration 
are preserved in Madrid. 3 Round the central drum is an 
ambulatory, the barrel ceiling of which (decorated with 
famous mosaics which are still intact) is sheltered externally 
by a lean-to roof. Outside the present exterior wall there 
was originally a further ring of pillars supporting an exten- 
sion of this lean-to roof. 4 

The sarcophagus containing the remains of Constantia 
undoubtedly stood in the centre of this building, and not 
where the reproduction now stands in an apse at the peri- 

1 The early round buildings must not be mixed up with the mediaeval 
ones built by the Knights Templar. These later buildings are copies of 
the Temple, or Dome of the Rock, at Jerusalem which was in the charge 
of this order when it was taken by the crusaders. The Islamic Dome of 
the Rock was built circular in rivalry with the Anastasis. 

2 Nelson 111. 135 and 136. 
8 Nelson IH. 138. 

4 See plans of the original building in Banister Fletcher, p. 1233. 
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phery. The original sarcophagus is at the Vatican and it is 
decorated all the way round, which was never done at this 
period if only one side was going to be seen. This building 
had a varied history. The round (or more usually eight 
sided) building was already associated in people's minds 
with a baptistery, 1 and a font was placed in the centre of 
the building. When this arrangement went and the build- 
ing became an ordinary church the altar was placed in the 
centre of the floor, and the reproduction of the sarcophagus 
has been placed, as we said, in the apse at the periphery 
opposite the door. 

In its original state the building would have had a lot 
in common with circular temples, like the one that still 
stands opposite St. Maria in Cosmedin in Rome, and which 
used to be called the Temple of Vesta because what was 
undoubtedly the Temple of Vesta at the Forum was also 
a round temple. This consists of a circular drum-like build- 
ing with an outer circle of pillars; but whereas the cella, the 
actual building, of this circular shrine is only 28 feet in 
diameter, as it had only to house the figure of the goddess, 
that of the Christian mausoleum is about 85 feet at the 
exterior walls. In other words, the influence of Christianity 
upon this way of building shrines was, even at this early 
period, to enlarge it so that more people could get inside. 

The undoubted 'architectural logic' of the mausoleum of 
Constantia is that the centre of interest is the middle of the 
floor. This is the reason why the most important object was 
placed there; to begin with the sarcophagus, then the font, 
and at the final refurnishing, the altar. 

Mausolea of the type of that of Constantia are another 

1 Though one suspects that the essentially similar building which is 
the bapistery at Nocera Superiore, south of Naples (Nelson 111. 413) was 
also built as a mausoleum. 
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example of a building that derives from the peristyle court. 
It can be thought of as one wall of a basilica curled round 
upon itself to make a circle. There is no directional feeling 
in a circular building of this sort; the eye is carried round 
to where it started from, and the only point of rest is the 
centre of the building which we have already said was the 
Tocus' of this building. In this mausoleum the clerestory 
windows, by which the important part of the building is 
lit from above, and the lean-to roof over the 'aisle' separated 
from the main part of the church by pillars, are adaptations 
of certain elements of the basilica to a round building. 



VISTA AND CENTRALISED BUILDINGS 

We have seen that the logic' of the basilica was the 
display of the person or thing which stood before the apse, 
and that the only really effective way of enlarging the 
building to hold more people was to lengthen the nave. 
Those people who stood in the side aisles felt outside the 
main part of the church and cut off from what went on 
there, so that multiplying the number of side aisles was 
never satisfactory. The basilica was a directional building 
in which attention was focused on one end. From the 
basilica evolve the many kinds of Christian building which 
are sometimes called the long' type, or described by the 
generic term of Vista' churches. 

Wnat was said about the logic 5 of round churches in the 
last section was meant to lead to the statement that the 
TeeP of the round mausoleum is diametrically the opposite 
from that of a vista church. Here the impression is of 
enclosure and definition of a central space, and hence for 
this type of building used for a church the generic term 
'centralised* is used. When this effect is obvious a building 
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will be called 'centralised 5 even when the circular form has 
been modified into any of a great variety of shapes. 

We saw at the mausoleum of Gonstantia that, when the 
building was refurnished as a church, the altar, as the most 
important article of furniture, went at the centre, and the 
sarcophagus at the periphery. The opposite of this was 
more usual when circular martyria were adapted for 
Eucharistic worship. Generally the tomb was still estab- 
lished at the Tocus' of the building and there would have 
been great opposition to its being moved, and so the Table 
had to be placed at the periphery. In the great majority 
of cases the c centralised' churches which came into being 
had apses and sanctuary arrangements very similar to those 
of the basilica, and these were placed at one side of the 
central space. This became the custom even when there 
was no tomb at the centre or this had been moved. The 
juxtaposition of elements belonging to diametrically opposed 
logics', and so producing a contradiction, or at least a 
tension, in the TeeF of the building, runs through the 
history of church architecture from this time onwards. 

THE CONFLATION OF BASILICA AND ROUND PLAN 

The sense of 'togetherness' which the 'centralised' round 
plan gave to those who worshipped in buildings of this sort 
was a desirable quality from the Christian point of view. 
It counteracted the impersonal impressiveness and distant 
feeling of the basilica plan. Experiments were made to 
design buildings which had as many of the advantages as 
possible of both kinds of building. 

The problem of making a centralised building large 
enough to be adequate for the congregational Eucharistic 
hall was, in one line of development, bound up with the 
engineering problem of throwing a dome over a large 
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central space. The great architects of the sixth century met 
this challenge at the same time as the devotions centring 
upon the Christian dead, and the martyrs in particular, 
were being fused with the Eucharistic liturgy. The 'long' 
basilica had come to be accepted as the usual setting of the 
Eucharist and the round 'centralised' church was associated 
with the dead and martyrs. Side by side with the liturgical 
synthesis 1 and the fusion of the two 'cults' in an altar built 
above a 'confession', the architecture of the two kinds of 
building was also fused. Churches like St. Lorenzo at Milan 
came into being, which is now very much altered from its 
original state but retains the original round plan. 2 St. Vitale 
at Ravenna 3 is still almost intact, though the dome decora- 
tions have been altered. The church of SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus at Constantinople is another church of this type. 4 
These are all basically memoria, but made large enough 
to be used for the Eucharist. The supreme masterpiece of 
this kind of building was, of course, the Church of the Holy 
Wisdom at Constantinople, which Justinian caused to be 
built as the cathedral of that city. 5 The central space of 
this church is covered by a tremendous dome supported by 
half domes at the ends, and the scale is so immense that 
this main hall is almost 90 yards long and 36 wide, without 
any obstruction in the way of pillars. This is without taking 
into account the spaces, larger in total area than the central 
space, which are separated from the main hall by pillars 
and the galleries for the women. The building could accom- 
modate an enormous congregation of standing worshippers, 
yet the feeling of unity and of being bound together into 
one congregation must have been very strong when this 

1 See Covenant and Sacrifice) p. 83. 

2 Nelson 111. 188. 8 Nelson 111. 258-61 . 

4 Nelson 111. 245, 246. 5 Nelson 111. 250, 251. 
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building was used for Christian worship. The other examples 
cited above are not so large, but St. Vitale at Ravenna, for 
instance, is a round church that could hold at least as many 
people as any of the Vista 3 basilicas in that city which were 
standing when it was built. A member of the congregation 
in any of these major round churches would be given a 
strengthened sense of 'togetherness' with his fellow wor- 
shippers and with what went on in the sanctuary. This was 
produced by the shape and 'sense' of the building as opposed 
to the quite different impression that the long nave of a 
basilica would have given him. 

THE 'STANDARD' EASTERN PLAN 

The weight of a dome over the central space of a church 
demanded that there should be very strong piers to carry 
it. Instead of distributing the weight all round a circular 
drum, as at the Anastasis at Jerusalem or in the Mausoleum 
of Constantia, or indulging in spectacular experiments in 
roofing a large central space as in the major round churches, 
it was found more generally safe and practicable to carry 
a smaller dome or lantern on piers. 

The line of evolution of this kind of church can be traced 
from the square mausoleum with a lantern or domed roof, 
of the type that we noted as pictured in the ivories of the 
Resurrection. 1 By strengthening the corners of the square 
building to carry the whole weight of the dome, the four 
sides of the square could be opened and extended into apses 
or square transepts. An early example of this form of con- 
struction is the so-called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia built 
at Ravenna before A.D. 450 and still retaining its original 
decoration. It is the 'so-called mausoleum 5 because although 
the sarcophagus of Galla Placidia was placed in the building 
1 Nelson 111, 195 and 197. 
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it was built as a memoria of St. Laurence at Ravenna. 1 The 
plan could be further developed by completing the rectangle 
with aisles covered by roofs at a lower height or with 
subsidiary domes. A version of this plan is the Byzantine 
cathedral of St. Mark at Venice, still further developed by 
a narthex running round three sides of the building. 

This same plan, with thousands of variations in the 
lantern or dome over the crossings, and of the spaces be- 
tween the arms of the essentially cruciform plan, was to 
become the standard plan of a church in those countries 
that were later to become the influential parts of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church, so that we naturally think of 
such a church as a typical 'eastern 5 one. Churches built 
upon this plan still have the feeling of a 'centralised 5 build- 
ing, and there is the added advantage over a completely 
circular plan that there is the symbolism of a cruciform 
floor plan. In the eastern churches, however, the sanctuary 
is always in the eastern arm of the cross, so that there is 
the same contradiction we have already noted in the case 
of the round churches. The logic* of a centralised church 
is that the focus is in the centre, but a directional sense 
contradicting this is given by the altar being at one 'end 5 
of the building. 

For the moment we will defer discussion of the effect of 
an iconostasis screen in such a church, and of the effect of 
painting or mosaic upon the dome when it is large, so that 
we can compare this with parallel effects obtained by 
completely different means in later western churches. 2 
1 Nelson 111. 219 and 223. 2 See pp. 140-3. 
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THE MEDIAEVAL CHURCH 

THE nave of a romanesque church is obviously a 
natural development of the basilica nave; what 
differences there are arise from the different build- 
ing materials available. But these materials were used to 
produce as nearly as possible the same effect as the original. 
The nave of Gloucester or Durham cathedral has the same 
relation of length to width, and of central to side aisles, as 
the basilica; the same method of lighting is used and there 
are the same lean-to roofs to the aisles; and there are many 
other similarities. If what was available locally made stone 
pillars rather than marble shafts the most convenient way 
of carrying the upper walls, the pillars are still round and 
we know that originally the liberal use of paint on pillars 
and walls gave the same effect of richness as was given by 
the marble pillars and veneers of the older buildings. Mural 
paintings had probably always been a cheaper and less- 
permanent way of decorating churches where mosaic could 
not be afforded, and this was merely a carrying on of the 
tradition. The original roofs of romanesque buildings were 
carried on open wooden rafter construction exactly like that 
in the ancient basilicas, but in England at least they were 
normally replaced later by stone vaults. 

One notable difference in plan between the basilica and 
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the romanesque church had developed and was to become 
normal both in major church architecture and in the sim- 
plest of country parishes. We have already mentioned it. 
The chancel, instead of being a fenced rectangle within the 
nave, like that of St. Clemente at Rome, for example, had 
now become a 'room 5 beyond the eastern wall of the tran- 
sept. The arch where this chancel 'room' joined the main 
body of the nave was partially closed by some form of 
'chancel screen'. At the far end of the chancel e room* the 
apse of the presbytery was, to begin with, arranged much 
as it always had been. The only difference was that the 
altar was much further from the people than before, and 
was more shut off from them. 

THE MEDIAEVAL CHOIR 

In the great churches served by a monastic community, 
or by a college of canons, the chancel c room 5 had to be 
made very long to accommodate the seats of the monks 
who sang their Offices here. It came to be called the choir 
from this use. 

After the beginning of the ninth century the custom of 
keeping relics of the saints in a confession crypt below the 
altar, where they were accessible to the people for their 
devotions, was giving way to a new practice of displaying 
the relics in wooden or more precious reliquaries upon the 
altar itself or upon beams and screens behind and around 
the altar. In these positions the relics were more easily seen, 
but were not accessible for the more intimate (or super- 
stitious) devotions which involved touch. After a change of 
fashion in devotion,, the more intimate expression of the 
previous fashion always appears to be superstitious. 

Soon the primitive seating arrangements for the clergy 
were given up, and the place of honour behind the altar, 
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from which the bishop had previously presided, was often 
given to the reliquary of the most important saint venerated 
at the place. The bishop and clergy placed their seats on 
either side of the altar 5 in front of it instead of behind. The 
seats of the bishop and his attendants were now placed on 
the north side of the sanctuary, and the seats for the small 
number of clergy taking part in High Mass were placed on 
the south side and we know them as sedilia. These seats 
were used only at the Eucharist. For the Offices the bishop 
and clergy had their seats in choir according to a scheme 
of seniority. This bringing of the seats from behind the 
Table was part of a totally new approach to ceremonial 
which we must consider in a moment. 

A further development of the eastern part of the church 
established itself during the tenth century. An ambulatory 
was built outside the chancel and presbytery, so as to allow 
pilgrims to see and pay their devotions to the relics behind 
the altar without having to enter the choir and disturb the 
monks or canons in their Offices. The first ambulatories 
were just passages with lean-to roofs, but before long lesser 
relics were distributed to chapels built on the outside of 
this ambulatory, so that the chevet of eastern chapels which 
was to be so characteristic of the churches of the Middle 
Ages came into being. Unless the whole church was dedi- 
cated to the Mother of our Lord the eastern chapel of the 
chevet, behind the high altar, was dedicated to 'our Lady' 
and in time became known as the Lady Chapel. Meanwhile 
the ambulatory acquired importance because of the pro- 
cessions visiting the various shrines which were a feature 
of mediaeval devotion. Inside the choir the confession crypt, 
out of which the relics had been moved, became redundant. 
The grille was usually closed and the steps carried right 
across the front of the sanctuary, so that the altar now stood 
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at the top of a wide flight of steps. Only the presence of the 
relics of a very important saint ensured the keeping of the 
confession crypt and its arrangements. Most romanesque 
and gothic churches continued to be built with crypts under 
the presbytery, but they tended to be made larger than the 
confession had been, and they became little more than 
another place where still more altars for private Masses 
could be arranged. 

The altar itself was changing its form during the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries. It came less and less to re- 
semble a table, even one with an important 'middle leg' 
with a reliquary in it. The new fashion in altars was to 
make it resemble a stone chest tomb. In the Middle Ages 
these got longer and longer and often were made as long 
as fourteen feet. During the romanesque period the altar 
continued to stand well away from the wall of the apse and 
only at the end of the mediaeval period was the altar made 
insignificant by the reredos behind it. 



TRANSEPTS, TOWERS, AND SIDE ALTARS 

In a romanesque church the transepts had sometimes 
come to be sited almost halfway down the church, the 
e eastern arm' of the choir and presbytery having become 
very long. The transepts no longer stopped at the line of 
the outside wall of the nave, but were extended beyond this 
line to give the church a markedly cruciform exterior. The 
transepts, too, had changed their function. They were no 
longer an occasional feature at some places providing an 
enlarged platform to accommodate the larger number of 
lesser clergy. They had become mainly decorative, adding 
interest to the exterior of the church, and like the chevet and 
crypt they also provided space for further altars. These 
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could be placed in chapels built from the east wall of the 
transept, or placed against the walls. 

These subsidiary altars were being increased rapidly in 
number as the second millenium of the Christian era became 
established. Not even the influence of the Cistercian revival 
could bring about a return to the primitive ideal of only 
one altar in each church building. As well as being used 
for the cultus of the saints, each one being dedicated 
to a different saint whose relics, if there were any available, 
might be displayed at or near the altar, they were also used 
for the daily private Masses. Semi-private and daily Mass 
is a practice that was at least known by the time of St. Gre- 
gory the Great, but in the late sixth century it was still a 
very unusual devotion. By the tenth century it was far more 
common but not yet universal. By this time also there was 
a great increase in the proportion of clergy to the laity, 
especially in the monastic communities. Even though the 
old rule was no longer kept that only one celebration should 
take place at each altar on any one day, the growing custom 
of semi-private and daily Masses called for a much greater 
number of altars. It was as part of the influence of monastic 
revivals, such as that centred upon Gluny, that the custom 
of every priest saying a daily Mass was extended to become 
a normally accepted obligation. 

Together with the development of the transepts as a 
decorative element, adding to the appearance of the ex- 
terior, the Crossings', where the transepts crossed the nave, 
was in romanesque churches often, surmounted by a tower. 
Sometimes this was a lantern 3 , a roof raised above large 
windows, designed to light the crossings, but more often 
it was just a tower in which bells might be hung. In the 
gothic period this central tower was characteristically 
surmounted by a very tall spire ( pointing to heaven'. 
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From much earlier days towers were often associated 
with churches, though rarely as an integral part of their 
structures. When, for defence or other reasons, a tower was 
desirable it was generally built either entirely separate from 
the church building or as part of the amenities round the 
atrium. In mediaeval times the successors of this kind of 
tower were often worked in as part of the composition of 
the western facade of the church. The spire was a develop- 
ment for picturesque reasons of the high-pitched roofs given 
to some towers so that things hurled upon them during 
wars would fall off. 

SEPARATE COMPARTMENTS 

We have said that the college of clergy, whether monks 
or secular canons, now performed their Offices in the choir 
situated in the eastern arm of the cruciform church. Instead 
of its being built as an obvious addition to the original 
church, the ambulatory and chevet of chapels soon became 
a unity with the choir it surrounded, so that the choir 
became less like a boxed-in room than it had been. An 
increase in the size of the community also often meant that 
the choir was extended under the crossings and even down 
part of the nave. But the choir now came to be surrounded 
by screens, and these screens were no longer the waist-high 
barriers which are the original form of this feature. Largely 
for the sake of warmth (for at the beginning of this period 
glass was an unusual and expensive way of filling windows) 
but also from motives of privacy, the screens became per- 
haps ten to fourteen feet high and were generally solid in 
construction. Because of this screen the choir became in 
effect a separate church within the larger building. The 
major churches of the Middle Ages are best understood as 
a number of churches under one roof. Of these the most 
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important were the monks 5 , or canons', choir and the 
people's nave. The nave had its own main altar before the 
choir screen, and as the Middle ages advanced it was to have 
many more altars placed before pillars and against the walls 
wherever it was possible to put one. Special devotions could 
be conducted in the nave which were the equivalent of what 
we now call 'people's services', and many Masses would be 
said each day at the many altars now in the nave. At any 
of these Masses the people could be present and pray their 
intentions, or they could pay for Mass to be said with the 
'special intention' of their choice. There was never any 
difficulty in finding an opportunity to make one's Com- 
munion in mediaeval times (though the rank and file took 
the opportunities only infrequently), but there was an 
almost complete collapse of the sense that the Eucharist and 
Communion were things that one did with the whole body 
of one's fellow Christians. They had become private acts 
of devotion. 

If the community Offices and Chapter Eucharist in a 
collegiate or monastic church retained some sense of being 
a corporate action, the corporate sense only extended to 
the special community. 'The people 5 were excluded from 
this corporate action though vestigial traces of more ancient 
principles remained. At the solemn Eucharists, for instance, 
the readers of the lessons still went to the choir screen as 
they always had in the basilica, a practice which has no 
meaning if the people were not meant to hear the lessons, 
though most of them would not now understand the lan- 
guage in which the Scriptures were read. It is from this 
practice that the choir screen (or part of a more complicated 
arrangement of screens) is known as the pulpitum from the 
top of which the deacon sang the Holy Gospel. 
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DIRECTIONAL TENSIONS 

The shell of a romanesque church was a development of the 
long Vista 9 plan of the basilica taken to extreme lengths the 
word can be interpreted in at least two senses far beyond 
that of the original basilicas. The high screens in practice 
broke up the c vista 5 into a number of compartments within 
which there was a far greater feeling of intimacy; though 
the altar still tends to feel remote from a worshipper in the 
choir stalls of most Anglican cathedrals. This division of the 
building into compartments is itself a contradiction of the 
'logic 5 of the vista building. When the mediaeval screens 
are removed from this kind of church, as they have been 
in most continental cathedrals, the action at the altar tends 
to be extremely remote from the people; it is going on c up 
there' very far away and they do not feel themselves to be 
involved in it. The division of such a building into compart- 
ments may well have been an unconscious compensation 
for an architectural effect which expressed only one aspect 
of the relationship of men with God. 

Within the compartments, as we have said, there was a 
much stronger sense of 'togetherness', a greater intimacy 
of worship. Side altars and chapels, such as those of the 
Guilds, provided places where a far more intimate expres- 
sion of worship could take place, but only groups or sections 
of the whole Christian body could experience this together. 
If this development of mediaeval architecture did not lead 
to individualism it resulted in the breaking up of the com- 
munity spirit into small groups. The 'vista' unmodified, on 
the other hand, did result in individualism. If the action 
is very remote, and the people lose the sense that they are 
engaged together with the clergy in a common action, they 
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tend to become spectators and any response of prayer to 
the liturgical action tends to be individualistic. 

It is as a compensation contradicting the conditions that 
these long buildings imposed upon worship that the eleva- 
tions at the Words of Institution acquired an importance 
magnified out of all proportion from that which they had 
had originally. The elevations were actions that could be 
seen by everyone, even those furthest from the altar. They 
made it possible for the people to be involved for the moment 
in what was happening. Unfortunately it could be only for 
the 'moment 5 that the people could be so involved, and 
they had lost sight of the wholeness of the action of the 
Eucharist. 

THE CHOIR STALLS 

The arrangement of the mediaeval choir again shows an 
interior feature which contradicts the effect of the Vista 5 . 
The monastic choir stalls grew from the bench round the 
walls that was common to most early churches. Dyggve 
gives plans of a pre-Benedictine early fifth-century monas- 
tery at Rivinice near Salona, and the small chapel has 
benches running along the side walls. 1 Some chancels of 
the sixth century and later have benches running round 
part of the chancel area inside the waist-high screens. There 
is such a bench below the Gospel ambo at St. Clemente at 
Rome, 2 but it may have been used only by those who 
attended the reader. 

When the chancel became a 'room' beyond the crossings, 
benches which were later to become stalls were placed 
round the walls. If the community grew, a second and 
perhaps a third row was necessary, and these were placed 
in front of the benches or stalls at the side. All these seats, 

1 Plates III, 1 8 and 20. 2 Nelson I1L 430. 
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except for the 'return stalls' against the western wall, in. 
which the most important people sat, faced inwards. All 
those 'in choir 5 faced inwards towards the great lectern in 
the middle of the choir where what action there is during 
the offices takes place. This arrangement emphasises the 
'togetherness 3 of the community as they pray the Office. 
But the 'centralised' arrangement of the stalls is in contra- 
diction to the directional logic' of the mediaeval architec- 
ture, and for the majority of those who are in choir at the 
Eucharist the altar is s up there' at one side. There was no 
attempt to reconcile the contradictory 'pull' of the building 
with the stall arrangement by any sort of compromise or 
synthesis, and the result is a tension between two contra- 
dictory ideas of the conditions by which worship is stimu- 
lated. That there is such a contradiction is certainly felt by 
anyone who has grown used to Eucharistic worship with 
the congregation all facing the altar, who finds himself (or 
herself) for the first time in choir stalls at this service. Yet 
when these stalls are used for the non-sacramental Offices 
the arrangement is felt to be obviously right and the com- 
munity sense is increased. 

What has been said about the choir of a major church 
does not, of course, apply to the smaller parish churches 
(except in so far as the Oxford Movement tried to furnish 
all of them as cathedrals, and cluttered up the sanctuary 
of even the smallest churches with choir stalls). But even 
in their original state there was a contradiction between the 
architecture and the furnishings. The contradiction is 
between the very smallness, and therefore intimacy, of the 
building and the architectural devices to bring a sense of 
remoteness to the action at the altar. The basic rectangular 
nave, with or without aisles, was separated from the altar 
by a comparatively long chancel often with a narrow arch 
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between, it and the nave. In any case this arch was filled 
with a screen which generally blocked the arch effectively. 
The result of all this was to make the action at the altar 
seem remote, even in a small church. 

THE EASTERN CHURCH 

In the east there is the same contradiction,, but it is often 
diametrically opposite pairs of architectural elements to 
those in the west which in juxtaposition make a similar 
contradiction. Whereas in the west the basic design of all 
mediaeval churches derived from the Vista' plan, at this 
period in the east they are almost without exception built 
on some variant of the 'centralised 5 plan. In these churches 
the building strongly emphasises the 'togetherness' of the 
congregation, and the altar cannot be very far from the 
people. But in these centralised churches, according to the 
'logic' of which the altar should be at the centre, the altar 
is always at the eastern periphery, a position which derives 
from a 'directional logic' in opposition to that of the main 
building. The intimate togetherness suggested by the build- 
ing is contradicted by the directional sense of up there 5 
and this is strongly reinforced by the iconostasis screen 
which now divides the action at the altar from the people. 
In an eastern church the people only see the priest and his 
assistants at the altar when the doors are open and the 
curtain in the main doorway of the screen is drawn. Even 
when the door is closed, however, the priest can be heard 
by the people as he prays,, if he chooses to raise his voice. 
And the separateness of priest and people can be at least 
mitigated at will by opening the doors, when the priest and 
the Table are seen very near and not at the end of a long 
vista. The effect of opening the doors is used with great 
liturgical-dramatic effect in the eastern Offices and Liturgy 
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to symbolise the restoration of right relations between God" 
and mankind. The doors are opened when the drama of 
the liturgy invokes remembrance of the Incarnation and 
the Saving Death and Resurrection. They are shut to 
symbolise man's separation from God by sin. 



CEREMONIAL EXPRESSIONS OF THE SAME SPIRIT 

There are processions during the course of the Orthodox 
Liturgy during which the clergy and their assistants come 
among the people. There is the 'Little Entry' after the 
preliminary litanies, which is the entrance procession of the 
clergy carrying the Gospel Book at what was once the 
beginning of the Eucharist. The Great Entry 5 comes at the 
beginning of the Eucharist-proper (the 'offertory') and is 
the solemn carrying in of the elements which have been 
prepared in the chapel of the prothesis before the service. 
Both these processions emerge from the left-hand door of 
the screen and move through the people before they return 
to the sanctuary through the central or 'Royal 5 doors. The 
priest also emerges from the sanctuary into the nave for the 
reading of the Gospel, the giving of Communion, and the 
final prayers and blessings; while the deacon is constantly 
passing backward and forward through the screen as one 
of his important functions in the present Orthodox liturgy 
is to act as a sort of liaison officer and lead the people in 
devotions, generally litanies, which keep them in touch 
with what is going on behind the screen. 

The processions were undoubtedly utilitarian in origin, 
but became appreciated mainly for the 'mystical' meanings 
that were given to them. Each of the times the clergy 
emerge from behind the screen has been given a meaning 
of God coming amongst men in the 'reliving 5 of the Gospel 
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mystery. If the separation of those in the sanctuary ex- 
presses the awful holiness and otherness of God and what 
is done in His name, there is continual interchange between 
God and man dramatically symbolised by the coming and 
going between sanctuary and nave. 

As we said above, the processions were undoubtedly 
utilitarian in origin; and they are not specifically eastern 
but belong to the common stock of Christian ceremonial. 
What is specifically eastern is those elements in the pro- 
cessions which were taken from the customs of the Byzantine 
court. In the west there were similar processions linking the 
people with the distant altar, and these were also inter- 
preted symbolically or 'mystically 3 though the eastern and 
western interpretations were not identical. The western 
processions were also performed differently in different 
places and underwent changes which we must pursue in 
the second part of this book. Some of these processions have 
survived to the present time, though often in a slightly 
different form from the original. Others lasted only until 
the end of the mediaeval period. 

The entrance with the Gospel Book is represented in 
modern western use by the server preceding the priest and 
carrying the missal; the Gospel procession is still there in a 
vestigial form in High Mass, and we have already said that 
in mediaeval times it went to the pulpitum or choir screen. 
Old-fashioned places like Salisbury kept a form of the Great 
Entry (a form showing some eastern influence) until the 
Reformation, though at Salisbury it had become misplaced 
and lost its true function. In the west the people still process 
(after a fashion) within the sanctuary to receive Com- 
munion, which is more primitive than the eastern custom 
of bringing the Sacrament into the nave. 

Despite the difference in 'mystical 3 interpretation be- 
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tween east and west, all of these were based on the idea 
that movements from or to the altar symbolise either the 
action of God towards men, or of man's approach to God. 
But underlying this 'mysticism' is the idea which only came 
in with the development of clericalism in the fifth century, 
that the sanctuary should be sharply separated from the 
people's part of the church and that this part of the church 
and those who functioned there are 'holy' in a sense that 
does not apply to all the 'Holy People of God'. 

CELEBRATION WITH THE BACK TO THE PEOPLE 

The liturgical customs of the Orthodox church became 
rigid about the tenth century, and by this time the Syrian 
peculiarity of celebrating with the back to the people had 
been established at Byzantium for several centuries. The 
characteristic place for the Orthodox priest or deacon in 
relation to the people is to stand at the head of them 
(inside or outside the screen) leading their devotions directed 
to a God 'up there'. That this is not the oldest custom is 
shown by certain vestigial ceremonial traces which pre- 
suppose a different relationship to the people. At the 
epistle, for instance, the Orthodox priest goes to stand 
behind the Table (to make sense of the direction in which 
the Reader faces as he reads it towards the east) . In other 
words the celebrant places himself according to the place 
where the bishop and presbyter's seats had always been in 
the 'facing the people* basilica. 

The 'logic' of the custom by which the people, with the 
priest at their head, all face east is based upon the mentality 
of orientation. As we have said previously, the first idea in 
orientated churches was for the people to face west towards 
the Table and priest at the west end of the church, and 
only the clergy behind the Table faced east. That they 
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should all together face the rising sun was a powerful in- 
fluence making for the adoption of the c new' position of the 
celebrant with his back to the people. The priest with his 
back to the people, or priest and people all facing the same 
way, is the ceremonial counterpart to the Vista' mentality 
in architecture. It was possible to celebrate with a direc- 
tional bias in a 'centralised' eastern church only when the 
Table was placed at the eastern periphery, and one ex- 
planation of why this position of the altar became general 
in eastern churches was to accommodate this ceremonial 
idea. In the east this 'directional' way of celebrating was 
against the centralised feel of the building, but celebration 
with the back to the people was much more logical in the 
long western Vista' churches. The conservatism of the 
western centre, Rome, slowed up its adoption in the west 
and when it did become general, during the romanesque 
period, it had travelled round Europe through Ireland and 
the countries north of the Alps before it affected Rome at 
all, and there the practice has never wholly displaced the 
older customs at the main basilicas. Norwich is the only 
English cathedral which has a throne for the bishop behind 
the Holy Table, but this was probably an archaic anachron- 
ism almost as soon as it was put in. The present Bishop of 
Norwich is the first to use this cathedra for many centuries. 
The history of the spread of this fundamental change of 
ceremonial is not so much obscure as hard to credit. When 
one discovers an architectural feature in a Celtic church in 
Gloucestershire that can only be parallelled by a similar 
window in the monastery of Debra Damo in Abyssinia 1 
the usual reaction is to murmur 'mystery 3 , using the word 
in its modern sense, and not that in which it has so often 

1 See A Guide to the Priory Church and Saxon Chapel, Deerhurst, Gloucester- 
shire by Edward Gilbert, Ph.D., from the Vicar, is. 6d. 
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been used in this book. There is, however, sufficient evidence 
of links in liturgy and church organisation 1 as well as art 2 
and architecture to make it quite evident that the Irish 
went to the eastern Mediterranean in their journeys by skin 
boat, and brought back a great variety of ideas and cus- 
toms. After these had been digested by the Celtic church 
they were taken to other countries by missionaries. One 
strand of influence was through St. Golumcille (Golumba) 
and the lona community through Scotland and into Eng- 
land. An even more important and far-reaching influence 
came through the continental missions of St. Golumbanus 
and others between the sixth century and the eleventh. 3 
Influential men also came to Ireland to complete or supple- 
ment their education in the famous Irish monastic centres 
of learning. Amongst them was Alcuin, who spent three 
years at Glonmacnoise. Later he was Charlemagne's ecclesi- 
astical adviser and we find the Emperor welcoming Irish 
ecclesiastics driven from their homeland by the Vikings. 
Important monastic and missionary foundations like St. 
Gall in Switzerland 4 became centres from which the Irish 
customs were disseminated, and the influence reached as 
far as Kieff. 

We are therefore not surprised that it is to a place as 
far away as Syria that we must go to find the origin of the 

1 See Covenant and Sacrifice, p. 96, and Every Man in His Ministry, pp. 
154 and 287-90. 

2 Patterns very like Celtic twists and animal motifs are found in 
Coptic art and architecture. 

3 See Ireland of the Saints, by D. D. C. Pochin Mould, Batsford, 1953, 
Chapter 6, for a very readable account of these missions, which are 
seldom mentioned in histories because the latter are consciously or 
unconsciously written from the point of view that everything good must 
come from Rome. 

4 The popular mediaeval prayer, the 'Canticle of St. Gall', which 
Anglicans know from their burial office In the midst of life we are in 
death . . .* comes from this source and is clearly Celtic in spirit. 
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customs that fundamentally altered the way in which the 
Eucharist was celebrated in almost the entire Christian 
world. 

NORTH SYRIAN CHURCHES 

There is a district in north Syria which was converted 
to Islam in the seventh century and has been largely de- 
populated since that time. A large number of stone churches 
(there was no local timber to use in their construction) have 
lain largely undisturbed since they ceased to be used. They 
have certain very distinctive characteristics, but it may well 
be that if we had more unaltered churches from the fifth 
and sixth centuries in other parts of the eastern Medi- 
terranean what we now think of as north Syrian peculiarities 
might be seen to have begun at some influential centre like 
Antioch and to have been far more widely spread. Perhaps 
the Irish got these ideas from Egypt or even more probably 
Jerusalem, and because of the place thought that they had 
found the oldest and purest ceremonial tradition. 1 

The North Syrian buildings are all similar to basilicas 
in ground plan, with three chapels at the east end. That 
on the left is the diakonion, that on the right generally con- 
tained relic chests. The one in the centre is the sanctuary. 
As is common in Syria (and there are early examples in 
Egypt and elsewhere in the Middle East) the sanctuary is 
either square-ended or else an inscribed apse, which is to 
say that the inner surface is curved like an apse, but the 
outside wall of the building is straight. In the sanctuary 
there are often the remains of a Table, either rectangular 
or sigma in shape, close to the wall. There are no seats in 
the sanctuary, and no space behind the Table for anyone 
to stand. The celebration must, therefore, have been with 

1 cf. the influence of the St. James Jerusalem rite upon Anglican 
liturgies: Covenant and Sacrifice, pp. in, 112. 
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the back to the people. Steps led up to these sanctuaries and 
in some of the churches there are signs that a curtain was 
hung across the opening of the sanctuary arch. 

The seats for the clergy (which in a basilica would be 
round the apse) are placed upon a large bema or platform 
in the middle of the nave. These bemas are U-shaped, with 
the curve of the U on the far side from the sanctuary. The 
platform is a step or two high and surrounded with chancel 
screens round the inside of which runs the bench for the 




FIG 13 The elaborate bema which stood in the middle of the floor of some 
Syrian churches in the fifth century. From this the clergy conducted the 
Ministry of the Word. The altar Table was against the wall of the apse 
and it was raised on a platform often higher than that shown in this recon- 
struction. The curtains mounted on the beam across the sanctuary veiled it 
at the most holy moments. Similar arrangements can still be seen in an 
Armenian church. 
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clergy. At the open end of the U there are sometimes the 
remains of a ciborium, which may have acted like a sound- 
ing board, stretching across the bema, or sometimes there 
is a stone altar-like shrine (probably with a ciborium above 
it) between the arms of the U. Upon the northern wing 
of the U bench there was sometimes a stone cupboard in 
which the Scriptures were probably kept. Sometimes the 
chancel screens at the open end of the U are developed 
into ambos. 1 

At the back of the U there is generally a 'throne*, but 
this is built in such a way that no one could have sat upon 
it. It is too narrow and too high to be a seat, and the seat 
itself was at such an angle that it resembles a lectern. Jean 
Lassus 2 suggests that these are 'thrones of honour' upon 
which to display the Gospel Book. None of these churches 
belong to the earliest period, and many are country churches, 
so that it looks as though provision was made for a normal 
service without the bishop, but with the Gospel Book 
'presiding 5 to symbolise the presence of Christ. No doubt 
when the bishop was present his seat could be placed in 
front of this lectern-throne. 

We have described the way that the Eucharist was con- 
ducted in these churches in Every Man in His Ministry 3 when 
describing ideas about the ministry and concelebration 
which also came from this source. 

Many of the features of these north Syrian churches show 
the influence of the synagogues of the district. It has been 
suggested that in Syria whole congregations of Jews came 

1 Nelson 111. 441 and 442. Map I5b shows what a large proportion 
of churches in this district show remains of bemas. 

2 Upon whom I have relied heavily in this section. His latest con- 
clusions about these North Syrian churches are conveniently summarized 
in Spatantike und Byzanz, Verlag fur Kunst und Wissenschaft, Baden- 
Baden, 1952. 3 Pp. 274-5. 
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over to Christianity in a body, and that they continued to 
use their buildings for Christian worship. It is much more 
probable that the synagogue influence belongs to a later 
period when it became the fashion to introduce certain 
elements of Jewish ceremonial and furnishings into Christian 
worship. 1 

That the arrangements in these Syrian churches do not 
belong to the most primitive Christian tradition is suggested 
by a number of things. The inscribed apse suggests that 
people already associated an apse with a Christian church, 
and expected one even if it had to be Taked 5 in the local style 
of building with a straight east wall. Again, sigma-shaped 
Tables are not a natural shape to be used in the way in 
which they were in these churches. These also show that 
they were used because of previous association and not 
because they were the most natural in the circumstances. 

The origin of the idea of the bema is undoubtedly the 
synagogue pulpit, which occupied the same position as the 
bema in these buildings. The high honour paid to the texts 
of the Scriptures is also a Jewish characteristic. Another 
architectural feature which links these north Syrian churches 
with the synagogues of the district is that there is generally 
no west door, but two doors on the south side. In the 
synagogues there were these two doors, one at the front 
used by the men and the other at the back used by the 
women. In the Syrian churches the easternmost door was 
used by the men, who stood in the front of the church, and 
the western one was used by the women who stood at the 
rear. This was different from the normal usage in a Christian 
basilica, where the men stood on the right side of the nave 
and the women on the left. 

1 cf. the influence of Jewish mysticism on Syrian liturgies; Covenant 
and Sacrifice, p. 77. 
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Not all Syrian practices had to travel by the long journey 
through Ireland before they affected Europe and Rome. 
There were several Syrian Popes at Rome in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, and many elements of Syrian worship 
affected the liturgy at Rome and its architectural setting. 
Pope Pascal (817-824) objected to the women chattering 
behind his throne during the service at St. Mary Major at 
Rome. Such a complaint is only understandable if his throne 
was somewhere in the middle of the nave on something 
resembling a Syrian bema, and if the women were at the 
back of the church. Pope Pascal had his cathedra put back 
in the apse (where it was impossible for women or anyone 
else to get behind it) and the bema moved up to the arch 
before the transept. The Syrian bema thus probably made 
its contribution to the other ideas that we have already seen 
shaping the form of the chancel or choir of the mediaeval 
church. It may well be that the bema was the direct in- 
spiration for the choir stalls. There are Spanish churches 
where the choir is quite far back in the church, and there 
is a large space between the stalls and the altar in which 
the people can stand or kneel for Mass. 1 The choir in this 
position might be a direct copying of the Syrian bema. The 
bombing in the last war uncovered the base of a bema in 
the middle of the nave of St. Ursula's church at Cologne, 2 
and this, and other traces of the same sort, may indicate 
a wider distribution of the bema idea even in Europe, as a 
period fashion. 

An architectural accompaniment to celebration with the 
back to the people was the square-ended sanctuary. This 
also came from the eastern Mediterranean by way of Ireland. 

1 Addlcshaw and Etchells, pp. 20 and 21. 

2 The Early Parochial System and the Divine Office, by G. W. O. Addle- 
haw. The Alcuin Club and A, R. Mowbray & Go. Ltd., 1957, p. 26. 
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The Gallerus Oratory at the end of the Dingle peninsula 
in south-western Ireland, the earliest of the Irish oratories, 
is not only constructed like a Maltese 'naveta* house but 
it has a square end. 1 This is despite the fact that the native 
Irish form of construction was the beehive hut, the technique 
of which could easily have been adapted to the building 
of apses. The altar in Gallerus probably stood against the 
end wall, though there are no remains, and this is certainly 
the place in which one finds it in only slightly later oratories. 
Not only the oratories 3 but the Irish romanesque churches 
were built with square ends, and in England the Celtic or 
'Saxon* churches were all built with square ends. In Eng- 
land the square end to the sanctuary became normal as the 
native way of building churches and remained so through- 
out the gothic period except at places like Canterbury and 
Westminster, where French influence was strong. In France 
and other continental countries neither the square-ended 
sanctuary nor the altar against the wall became usual for 
the High Altar, but celebration on the people's side of an 
altar standing free in the romanesque apse or gothic corona 
apse did become general. 

Only when there was the confession of an important 
saint before the altar, as in a great many of the Roman 
basilicas, did celebration from behind the altar continue 
to be practised. 

On the Continent the custom of celebrating with the 
back to the people was the 'new thing' just when there was 
the general adoption of the practice of daily Mass. The 
great churches from now onwards had to have a great 
number of altars to provide altars for the many priests, and 
it was much more convenient to place them against the 

1 There is also an ancient stone in the churchyard incised with an 
'Orthodox' cross with the 'extra' stroke near the bottom at an angle. 
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wall than standing free so that the celebrant could get 
behind. The practice in Europe first became general at the 
side altars before it influenced what was done at the High 
Altar. 

THE GOTHIC PERIOD 

Most of what has been said about the romanesque church 
applies also to those built in gothic styles, into which this 
architecture developed. There was no radical change in 
principle or in the ground-plan of churches during the 
mediaeval period, though details were changed. The gothic 
period can be looked upon as the time when engineering 
refinements made possible the realisation of romanesque 
ideals. The sheer mass of the walls and the heavy arches 
which the builders of the early Middle Ages had taken over 
from the Romans was refined down to a minimum to take 
the weight of a vaulted roof. The walls became a series of 
piers supported by buttresses, with screen walls between, 
which more and more came to be filled with coloured glass 
windows. The lightness was further marked, or to be more 
exact the strength was further disguised, by emphasising 
the vertical lines. The heavy rounded arch and the solid 
round pillar gave place to the cluster of slender columns 
and the pointed arch. The earthbound solidity of the 
romanesque gave place to something infinitely more light 
and soaring. The later flights of high gothic architecture, 
and particularly the perpendicular style in England, were 
able to suggest by carrying the eye beyond the limits of 
the building that what is important is not what is done 
up there' at the altar at the end of the church building, 
but 'out there' beyond the limits of the building or even of 
this world. In England it was customary that the square 
end of the sanctuary should become the place of a magni- 
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ficent east window. At Gloucester the eastern bay was 
splayed out so that the whole east wall of the church was a 
bank of translucent glass. 

But this line of development in architecture expressed the 
transcendence, the otherness of God almost exclusively, at 
the expense of expressing His immanence or nearness and 
intimacy. The need to compensate for this unbalanced 
development gave importance to the c cult of the Blessed 
Sacrament' which was growing up during the later Middle 
Ages, but which did not flower till later. 



DECORATION AND OTHERWORLDLINESS 

Very much earlier than the time we have had in mind 
in this chapter, certainly in Justinian's Hagia Sophia at 
Constantinople in the sixth century, the easterns had also 
achieved a similar sense of the infinite, by the use of mosaic 
upon the inner surface of a large dome. But in eastern 
buildings the nature of the building itself was a balancing- 
factor. 

If the dome above a centralised building gives a sense of 
togetherness to the people who meet for worship in such 
a building, it can, if the architect mishandles the effect, 
over-emphasise togetherness into a feeling of being shut in. 
Since the time when these domed buildings were first 
developed this shutting in effect has been mitigated by the 
use of paint, and even more effectively by the use of mosaic. 
The dome of an eastern church is the traditional place for 
the main icon, the Pantocmtor> or picture of Christ as the 
ruler of the universe, which was surrounded by c sky' effects 
in blue or gold mosaic or paint, perhaps with figures of 
angels. The effect was meant to be 'heavenly'. Instead of 
the closing in effect of a heavy dome it now seemed that 
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there was a window to the limitless heavens above the 
church. 1 This treatment of the dome gives a vertical c up there' 

effect, which has meaning in a centralised building if the 
ceremonial is also adapted to the same 'centralised' 
effect. In practice one discovers that this is still another 
example of the logic' of the building being contradicted by 
that of the furnishings and ceremonial. It was in buildings 
with a 'vertical up there' effect in Constantinople, that a 
ceremonial with a 'horizontal out there' logic was developed. 
But once again the eastern solution can be claimed as a 
balance between conflicting tendencies, whereas the west 
almost always has pursued one line of 'logic 3 to something 
nearer to a one-sided conclusion. 

One result of the 'directional 3 compromise that we have 
seen in the eastern church was to make the half-dome above 
the apse (midway between the 6 up there 5 and the 'out there') 
of almost equal importance with the dome as a 'window 
into eternity 5 . This half-dome above the apse in which the 
Table stood was traditionally the place for the 'Christ- 
bearer* Eucharistic Icon a woman with her hands raised 
in prayer with a veil on her head, who is both Mary-ever- 
Virgin and also the Church the Bride of Christ. 2 In the 
western basilica the open wooden beam roof could not be 
painted like a dome, so when eastern ideas of decoration 
come to the west the main icon is placed in the half-dome 
above the apse. This is true of round churches like St. Vitale 
at Ravenna. 3 The Paniocrator of the mosaic decorations 
'slips down 3 to this position in the western-eastern basilicas 
of Cefalu and Montreale in Sicily 4 and 'Our Lady as the 

1 St. Mark's Venice is an example in the West; Weidl6 Mosaics PL 
178. 

2 See pp. 50-1, 

a Nelson III. 260; Weidle Mosaics, PL 34. 
* Weidte, Mosaics, Pis. 146 and 168. 
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Church 5 icon has also moved down a row in both cases. 
The apse mosaic at Torcello, with its single figure of our 
Lady with the Christ-child against a gold background, is 
most certainly a 'window into heaven' and can be inter- 
preted as a fusion of the Pantocrator and the 'Our Lady as 
the Church 9 icons which normally filled this position. 
Christ rules from His mother's arms. 1 

An even earlier, and most successful, example of the 
'window into heaven' is the half-dome of the apse at 
S. Apollinare in Classe, near Ravenna, which was made in 
the sixth century. 2 The subject of this icon is the Trans- 
figuration with the glorified Christ represented by the 
'Jerusalem' Cross in glory. Below the picture of the Trans- 
figuration St. Apollinare leads his flock (of sheep) in 
Eucharistic prayer. The action which takes place at the 
Table on earth is represented in a 'heavenly 3 manner in 
the apse above. 

The tradition can be seen continuing into the romanesque 
period in a number of painted Pantocrator above the apse 
of French romanesque churches. Finally, we can see that 
the subject of the Battle of Crecy memorial east window 
of Gloucester Cathedral is a development of the traditional 
iconography. At the top is the row of angels that once sur- 
rounded the Pantocrator in the dome. Below this is our Lord 
with our Lady and the twelve Apostles; below that two 
more rows of saints and finally the arms and rondels of 
the men who fought in the battle. 

The architectural effect that the gothic builders aimed 
at was no new one. All that happened in the gothic period 

1 Weidle", Mosaics, PL 72, gives a similar Icon from the year c. 800 
from a destroyed church at Nicea. Torcello and the two Sicilian churches 
were decorated in the twelfth century. 

2 Weidld Mosaics, PI. 44. 
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was that the 'window into heaven' idea became predominant 
and what had once been expressed through glass mosaic 
was now expressed through transparent coloured and 
painted glass. 



8 



THE RENAISSANCE CHURCH 

THE Renaissance was a not a movement of Christian 
inspiration, but rather a revolt against the ways of 
thought that had been predominant in the Middle 
Ages. It found its inspiration in pagan sources. It was, how- 
ever, a movement of such compelling force at the time at 
which it appeared that the Church had to come to grips 
with it. The spread of the new ideas throughout Europe, 
as a popular movement, was to a large extent measured by 
the acceptance of them by churchmen, despite the fact that 
they undermined the accepted way of thought of the Middle 
Ages in almost every sphere. Advanced thinkers accepted 
the new viewpoint, in some of its applications, with en- 
thusiasm, but it is understandable that amongst the old- 
fashioned there should have been opposition and a harking 
back to older ways. Even the leaders of the new ways were 
often unconsciously limited by the presuppositions of the 
earlier age in which they had been educated and brought 
up. They may have answered the questions they were being 
asked differently from the way they had been answered 
before, but only seldom were they radical enough to 
query whether they were the right questions to ask. Even 
the reformers were men in the tradition of the Middle Ages, 
and tended to be bound by the categories of thought which 

had produced the conditions they wished to reform. 
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The Renaissance can be said to be a reaction against a 
theocentric system in which it was the transcendence of 
God that was stressed. It was a return to a climate of thought 
that stressed the importance and responsibility of man. In 
the countries in which this movement first became articulate 
the hold of the mediaeval church was strong enough to 
control the new movement. The Reformation, if it is con- 
sidered separately from the Renaissance, was only the same 
ideas taken to the lengths of actual revolt against a church 
authority which had been organised to express a one-sided 
theocentric conception of society. In the face of this revolt 
the counter-reformation can be explained as an attempt to 
deal with the situation by accepting certain aspects of the 
Renaissance (especially the art and architecture which 
expressed the spirit) while reasserting those aspects of 
mediaeval theology which supported an authoritarian 
church. 

The east underwent no parallel upheaval to the Renais- 
sance, for it had avoided the western developments in 
mediaeval theology and organisation against which the 
Renaissance was in revolt. To this day churches in Orthodox 
countries are still being built essentially to the same pattern 
as those we discussed in the last chapter, which we saw to 
be a truer balance between the two main directions in 
which church building could be developed than the one- 
sided long 5 development of the west. 

RENAISSANCE CHURCHES 

The Renaissance is the period when the individual archi- 
tect emerges as the single artist responsible for the form 
that a church was given, whereas previously the work had 
been done by anonymous craftsmen working along tra- 
ditional lines. A master mind must, of course, have made 
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the decisions which authorised the astonishing experiments 
that added to the development of gothic architecture, but 
we know the names of only a few of those who initiated the 
bold experiments or who designed the famous buildings. 
The architect of the Middle Ages seems to have thought 
of himself as a craftsman and it was only in the Renaissance 
period that he came to think of himself as an artist in the 
new sense of someone expressing his personality through 
his creations. We should expect that many of these artist- 
architects who had become famous by designing secular 
buildings in the fashionable new styles would want to apply 
the same methods to church building. This was so, but the 
church was often a less 'enlightened' patron than the 
secular lord. Often the advanced architect found that he 
had to modify his expression of the new ideas to satisfy the 
prejudices of churchmen who clung to the old ways. 

Intellectually the Renaissance was a revolt against the 
thought of the previous age, and when its ideas were applied 
to the building of churches the result was a complete swing 
away from the long mediaeval plan. The humanism of the 
Renaissance found an expression, as we would expect from 
our analysis of the principles underlying the historical 
development of the church building, in a 'centralised* and 
compact place of worship. In such a building the wor- 
shippers would be conscious of each other; the stress would 
be on the fellowship of the people worshipping. 

There was a return to pagan writings, and in. a parallel 
with this the Renaissance architects sought inspiration in 
pagan buildings. As a pattern for a small church they went 
to the pagan temple. The Pazzi chapel 1 leading from the 
cloister of St. Croce in Florence was built in 1420 to 
Brunelleschi's design. It was copied from the kind of Roman 
1 Bannister Fletcher, p. 609. 
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temple that had a row of four pillars before a rectangular 
naos. Brunelleschi put his entrance in the long side of his 
rectangle, with the pillars before it, and the sanctuary was 
a small rectangle jutting from the side opposite the door. 
There was a dome over the building. Bramante's Temple 
of 1502-10 in the middle of the cloister of St. Pietro in 
Montorio in Rome 1 was inspired by the round type of 
pagan temple, and is also crowned by a dome. Again, 
St. Andrea in Rome 2 is a rectangular building almost 
entirely covered by an elliptical dome. It may be that 
compromise is already beginning to creep in because, unlike 
the Pazzi chapel, the shallow sanctuary here leads from one 
of the shorter sides of the building, so that the altar-to-door 
axis is the long way of the rectangle. 

The examples given above are all very small and intimate 
churches. Brunelleschi applied his strong sense of the need 
for centralisation when he was commissioned to alter the 
gothic cathedral of Florence in 1420, the same year in 
which he had designed the Pazzi chapel. He built a large 
dome above the crossings 5 and in, the central space below 
this dome was placed both the High Altar and the choir 
stalls. This is the only example known to the writer where 
the altar and choir stalls have been worked into a single 
scheme of 'centralisation', so that not only the Offices but 
also the Mass can be performed in a centralised scheme, 
which astonishingly is placed within a mediaeval 'long* 
church. The stalls are arranged round an octagonal c choir% 
but even here the altar does not stand at the centre of the 
octagon. It is placed against the eastern side of the octagon, 
so that one 'section' of the octagonal space a triangle 
between one of the eight sides and the centre becomes the 

1 Banister Fletcher, p. 628. 2 Banister Fletcher, p. 628. 

8 Banister Fletcher, pp. 556-7. 
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sanctuary and the stalls stand round the octagon on the 
remaining seven sides. The laity were expected to stand 
round the outside of this octagon, the screens of which are 
only about 'chancel' height. 

Sixteen years after he had made his alterations to the 
cathedral, Brunelleschi built St. Spirito at Florence. This 
was built to a modified basilica plan with wide transepts 
some way down the church. It is interesting to note from 
the point of view that we are pursuing that the High Altar 
is placed at the centre of the crossing, 1 which is a central 
space covered by a relatively small dome the drum which 
acts as a lantern to light the altar from above. 

The modified basilica or mediaeval plan was to become 
predominant eventually, but there are some examples of 
round Renaissance churches. St. Maria della Salute at 
Venice is a well-known example of a round (or to be more 
precise, octagonal) church. It was designed by Longhean 
and built in i632. 2 We find, however, that here the 'logic' 
of the building is compromised by the altar being placed 
not at the centre of the building, but in a chapel-like 
sanctuary at the periphery. 

ST. PETER'S AND ST. PAUL'S 

We have already drawn attention to the fact that the 
dome is a characteristic of Renaissance buildings, and this 
is a logical way to roof a e centralised' building. 

Wren's original plan for the new St. Paul's cathedral in 
London was a Greek cross with shallow arms and a very 
large central space; it was in fact a square with quarter 
circles cut from the corners. Only the grand porch at the 
west end and a small apse for the altar at the east end came 

1 Banister Fletcher, p. 610. 

2 Banister Fletcher, p. 669. 
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outside the constructional square. 1 This was a far more 
logical carrying out of the architectural implications of the 
dome than the building that was eventually put up. It was 
the old-fashioned clergy who made Wren modify his plan 
so that he had something like the proportions of the nave, 
choir, and transepts of a mediaeval church. In the same 
way Peruzzi's plan for the new St. Peter's at Rome, some 
150 years earlier, had been square but this also was rejected. 
The plans of Raphael and Sangallo, as well as the building 
actually erected in which a large number of architects had 
a hand, are a compromise between the mediaeval plan and 
the implications of the new style. 2 In this compromise the 
width of the nave was a good deal broader in proportion 
to its length than it would have been in any mediaeval 
building. 

At St. Peter's the Altar of the Confession, the High Altar, 
was in the architecturally logical place for the principal 
object in a domed building, that is, in the centre under the 
dome. At St. Paul's, Wren had to put his altar where it 
would have been in a mediaeval building, at the end of a 
long choir. Nothing stands below the dome except the 
pulpit and lectern at either side of the choir arch. It is an 
empty 'central space', and there is"no thing at the focus of 
the building. 3 

Although the Renaissance brought with it a return to 
the centralised church, which was consistent with the man- 
regarding outlook of the movement, there was a reluctance 
to take the implications of the architectural style to their 
logical conclusions. An important factor in this reluctance 
was that the ceremonial was not changed. Mass continued 

1 Plan and picture of model in Banister Fletcher, p. 797. 

2 Banister Fletcher, pp. 646 and 649. 

8 Unfortunately the opportunity to correct this was rejected after the 
bombing in the last war. 
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to be said with a 'directional* ceremonial suitable to a 'long' 
mediaeval church. This way of celebrating with the back 
to the people had been the universal custom for a period 
longer than the longest memory could reach, or even 
traditional lore would pass on. Men could not conceive that 
any other kind of ceremonial could ever have been normal. 
If the priest and people had to face in the same direction, 
then the altar had to be placed at the periphery of the 
centralised area. This, we have already pointed out, con- 
tradicted the 'logic' of any building designed in the new 
style. Apart from the two early experiments at Florence, 
the only exception to the peripheral altar is at St. Peter's 
at Rome. But because of the position of the Confession of 
St. Peter this was one of the places where Mass had always 
been celebrated facing the people. 

Only when a 'centralised' ceremonial is used facing the 
people can the implications of a 'centralised 3 architecture 
be fully realised. If one is changed without the other a 
tension is set up and some compromise is always necessary. 

THE JESUIT STYLE 

The church of the Gesu in Rome, designed by Vignola 
and built in 1568- 75* proved to be a formula of compromise 
that suited the counter-reformation, and as a result churches 
in the 'Jesuit style' were built all over Europe. It is from 
them that we derived our idea of what, until a few years 
ago, we expected a Roman Catholic church to be like. 

The Gesu is a compromise between the mediaeval shape 
for a church and the 'new' centralised style of which the 
functional symbol is the dome. In decoration it owes much 
to the new St. Peter's, though of course it is much smaller. 
It has a nave and transepts, though the central aisle is very 
1 Banister Fletcher, p. 632. 
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much wider in proportion to the length than it would have 
been in any earlier style. The transepts do not project 
beyond the line of the side walls of the nave, and they house 
the principal side altars at their ends. The side aisles of the 
nave have ceased to be part of a processional path; each 
bay has been made into a separate chapel opening from 
the nave, normally with a metal screen and gates at the 
opening. The space where the wide nave and transepts 
intersect forms a large central space and is covered by a 
dome. But the main altar (unlike that at St. Peter's) is not 
under the dome but against the east wall of the shallow 
apse that closes the east end of the church, and which is 
the same width as the nave. 

The c effects 5 obtained by renaissance architects were 
produced by methods different from those used by the 
gothic builders. Whereas the visual effect of gothic buildings 
depends upon the lines made by columns, arches, and 
vaulting, and even the spaces of translucent coloured glass 
are given form by the lines of the window ribs, the renais- 
sance architects used flat surfaces, decorative mouldings, and 
the dramatic effect of lighting often from concealed win- 
dows. To call the renaissance styles more theatrical is not 
a valid criticism. The kind of theatre that we still know, 
with its proscenium arch and scenery painted on 'fiats', to 
which lighting gives an illusion of depth, is only an appli- 
cation of renaissance principles to a particular end. To 
apply the same principles to a church building does not 
mean that such architecture need be more "artificial* than 
was gothic. In so far as both methods aim at suggesting 
more to the sight and imagination than the simple fact that 
this is a building to house a number of people, they are 
being 'artificial 5 and dramatic, and there is nothing to 
choose morally or aesthetically between the two methods, 
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nor is one more 'religious' than the other. The suspicion 
aroused in many English people by renaissance 'effects' is 
a puritanical reaction to an illusion associated with the 
theatre, and to churches where similar methods are used for 
a religious end. 

The renaissance architectural styles were born in Italy, 
which for the most part had remained loyal to more ancient 
styles while gothic architecture was being developed north 
of the Alps. In the last chapter we noted two tenth-century 
churches in Rome built and furnished as if they had been 
built in the fifth; this is typical of the attitude of Rome. 
The roots of renaissance church architecture are in forms 
of construction derived from ancient Rome, and in the 
adaptations of these methods in the style we know as 
romanesque, not in the 'transcendental lightness 3 of the 
gothic. The heaviness and earthbound nature of the earlier 
forms we have already noted. In the renaissance styles this 
was overcome, often magnificently, by decorative elements 
that were quite separate from the structure, but on the 
other hand disguise the structure. In the baroque period 
this decoration often took the form of sculptured representa- 
tion of the human form representing men, saints or angels. 
Often the figures, and particularly the angels, are in violent 
motion, and the swirls and curves of this suspended motion 
divert the eye from the stolidly straight lines and simple 
curves of the structure. 

THE RENAISSANCE ALTAR AND CEREMONIAL 

At the Gesu the long mediaeval choir and its stalls are 
done away with; the people were able to get quite close to 
the altar and to see what went on there if they wanted to. 
The altar is backed by an architectural composition some 
40 feet high. It consists of side pillars carrying a pediment 
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surmounted by a cross. This composition frames a picture, 
below which stands a large tabernacle for the reserved 
Sacrament. Below the ledge upon which the tabernacle 
stands is the actual altar-table of the chest-tomb type. 
Though this is long and six candles stand upon it, it is 
dwarfed into Insignificance by the reredos. It might be 
taken to be a pedestal for the reredos or a derogatory 
description applied to this kind of altar Is 'sideboard'. 

A reredos behind the High Altar was no new invention 
in the renaissance period. It had slowly come into fashion 
after the thirteenth century. Even earlier than that it had 
been used at side altars, though a hanging cloth behind 
the altar (which was a relic of the ciborium curtain) was 
more general if the wall was not painted. The late mediaeval 
reredos, when it was used, was either a painted wooden 
panel (often a triptych] or a quite small stone slab carved in 
relief and painted. When a large reredos was used it was 
an interior screen wall elaborated with canopy work and 
rows of saints. The reredos in Winchester cathedral is a 
good example of this type. The figures chosen for such a 
scheme might be derived from the traditional iconography, 
like that which we noticed in the scheme of the east window 
at Gloucester cathedral. A painted reredos or a window or 
painted glass behind an altar fulfilled exactly the same 
function. In the renaissance period., however, a reredos 
became more usual than a window. It and the altar were 
normally part of the same architectural composition, but 
the architect had far greater opportunities in designing his 
reredos than scope for originality in his Table, which in 
consequence tended to be subordinated. 

It was at this period that the ceremonial finally became 
confined to the sanctuary. Because there were no choir 
stalls in churches of the Jesuit style, and the people could 
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get quite close to the altar if they wished to, there was no 
need to have a procession to the people for the singing of 
the Gospel. At a sung Mass the Gospel was sung either in 
the sanctuary, facing north, or at the altar in the same 
position as at a Low Mass with the candlebearers and other 
servers standing round. The last remnants of the cere- 
monial of the offertory procession were also suppressed if 
they had so far survived, so that all that remained of the 
people's offering was the bringing of the bread and wine 
to the altar by a server, from the table at the right-hand 
side of the sanctuary. 

During the saying of the Mass the priest for the most 
part continued in the position he had used during the 
Middle Ages. Characteristically he stood before the altar 
with his back to the people and led them. We have already 
suggested that this directional worship addressed to a God 
c out there horizontally' produced a conflict with the 'feel' 
of a centralised renaissance building, and with the whole 
tendency of the thought of the new movement. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE RESERVED SACRAMENT 

The architectural stress upon a central focus found a 
subject upon which to concentrate, in Roman Catholic 
churches, in the Blessed Sacrament. It was not the 'to- 
getherness' of the congregation that became stressed in 
'Jesuit' churches so much as the 'cult of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment*. The focus of both private and public devotion was 
God's presence within the building under Sacramental 
veils. He was present *upon the altar' or even as e the 
Prisoner of the Tabernacle', and this 'cult' tended to obscure 
the fact that He was also 'out there'. From the people's 
point of view almost the only action of the Mass of which 
they took notice was the comparatively new ceremony of 
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the elevations at the Words of Institution, and this was 
made the great opportunity for devotions to Christ present 
within the church building in what was now thought of 
in terms of transubstantiated Bread and Wine. None of this 
devotion was new, it had been growing up since the 
thirteenth century, but the counter-reformation church 
building provided it with a centralised architectural setting 
that reinforced the effect. For certain devotions, of which 
that known as Benediction is typical, the Sacrament is also 
displayed above the altar in a monstrance. Benediction is 
again devotion to Christ in His sacramental presence 
within the building, the climax of which is a blessing made 
by making the sign of the cross over the people with the 
monstrance containing the Sacrament. 

During the services, as well as outside them, the presence 
of Christ was acknowledged with a genuflection. All who 
pass before the tabernacle and who enter or leave the 
church make this acknowledgement of the Presence within 
the church. In Roman Catholic renaissance churches one 
is made very conscious of Christ presiding in the building 
through His sacramental presence. 

The priest's characteristic position had been at the head 
of his flock, not only at the Eucharist but also for the Offices 
and every other service. This was the general practice in 
the early Middle Ages and is still that which is found 
amongst the Orthodox. If we take the example of Vespers, 
the Orthodox priest sings this office at the head of his people 
in the nave and before the Table. In the Roman Catholic 
ceremonial for "solemn Vespers', however, the priest is for 
the greater part of the service at the south side of the 
sanctuary, facing across the sanctuary not only while he 
sits during the recitation of the psalms, but even when he 
leads the prayers. The priest and servers, it came to be 
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thought, must stand aside so that they do not come between 
the people and the Sacrament in the tabernacle upon the 
altar. We can see the same sort of directional confusion 
beginning to affect the ceremonial of the Mass, when the 
ministers sit at the sediHa during the Gloria and Creed. 
Another practice which also introduces this 'cross direction' 
at the Mass is the lining up of the servers, at the side of 
the sanctuary in front of the sedilia, for the Preparation 
immediately after the entrance. This is a parade before the 
bishop at the beginning of the Eucharist. He is now sitting 
at his throne at the north side of the sanctuary but the 
parade takes place even if the bishop is not present. 

A NOTE ON CHURCH MUSIC 

We noted above the practice of sitting at the sedilia 
during the Gloria and Creed at Mass. This came about 
through the growth of 'settings' of the Mass and especially 
the use of renaissance styles of music in these settings. In 
these each phrase of the words tended to be lengthened into 
an operatic aria or chorus, and sometimes one movement 
was separated from the next by an instrumental interlude. 
The result was a concert of great length. When plainsong 
was used the same words would have been sung in very 
little more time than when spoken. Because of the inter- 
minable length of the renaissance settings the habit became 
established that the fasting ministers should say the Greed 
(or whatever part of the Mass was treated in this way) and 
then sit at the sedilia whilst the musicians performed their 
concert. Needless to say, this habit and this sort of music 
was not conducive to a realisation that the Mass is a 
corporate action. 

The use of music by the Christian church in its early days 
was no different from its use in other religions and in other 
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contemporary contexts. Its basic use was functional. It was 
a means of projecting the solo voice in large buildings by 
the use of formalised inflections of the language, as was 
normal in Greek oratory. It was also used to keep the people 
together during corporate recitation. 

'Professional 5 music, too complicated for the ordinary 
member of the congregation to sing, came in first with the 
readers singing the gradual psalm to ornate melismatic 
plainsong borrowed from or based upon oriental cadences. 
This was emotional music rather than functional, designed 
to be listened to. It might stimulate the hearers' imagination 
or emotions, but was only expected to evoke a response of 
silent prayer. Because such a response depended upon 
personal reaction to the music it was inevitably individual- 
istic. The professional pride of musicians in their special 
skills, and the confusing of good music with complicated 
music, has always tended to increase the amount of pro- 
fessional' music of one kind or another in worship. Naturally 
the styles have changed as music evolved, but there is 
always this distinction between music that the people were 
to be expected to sing themselves, and that which was too 
complicated for them to join in. There is a place in worship 
for 'professional' music, but a wrong turn has been taken 
when it is used for those parts of the liturgy intended for 
congregational response. If it is used for these parts the 
people have to stand silent while trained singers alone open 
their mouths. 

As early as the fourth century 'Canons of Laodicea' the 
people were forbidden to join in and sing with c the canoni- 
cal singers who go into the ambo and sing from a book', 1 
but it is not clear from these words whether this was meant 
to prevent the people from exercising their ancient rights 
1 Canon XV. 
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to join in the corporate parts of the service. (If this was the 
meaning, there is a parallel decadence in these canons, for 
one of them forbids to the people their ancient right to 
join in the election of presbyters.) It may have meant only 
that they were not expected to join their memorised version 
of the Scriptures (and especially the psalms) with the 
'authorised version' being sung from a book. In the Ortho- 
dox church this canon is cited to justify imposing silence 
upon ordinary people through all services, whilst the 
trained singers alone sing to the glory of the Lord a rela- 
tively complicated form of music. 

In the west a process of e professionalisation 5 of the music 
took place as a parallel to the 'clericalisation 9 of the Mass 
by the concentration of the ceremonial action within the 
sanctuary and the practice of the silent recitation of the 
canon. At first the professional' music was complicated 
melismatic plainsong, as we have already said. Then poly- 
phony was introduced soon after the year A.D. 1000 and 
the more developed contrapuntal styles evolved. Melismatic 
plainsong is still sung, particularly in monastic churches, 
and the sixteenth-century polyphonic composers like Pales- 
trina are not only still performed but officially praised as 
having written the best sort of liturgical music, whilst the 
renaissance settings of Haydn and Mozart are condemned 
as unliturgical. 1 It is doubtful, though, whether this attitude 
goes deep enough* The Masses of Palestrina are praised for 
their liturgical spirit, which seems to mean their restrained 
emotionalism, but the very way that polyphonic music is 
constructed means that the words are confused in the 
superimposed parts and cannot be grasped by those who 
merely listen to the music. Certainly the Masses of Pales- 

1 In Motu Proprfo of 1903 on the subject of the Liturgy issued by 
Pius X. 
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trina are magnificent music but then the objection to 
Haydn's and Mozart's settings is hardly that it is bad music, 
but only that it is unsuitable or unliturgical. The use of 
the word c unliturgicaP in this sort of context evokes the idea 
of the unrestrained emotionalism of the opera house, and 
the use of a style that is quite falsely associated with fri- 
volity. But polyphonic music is too complicated for the 
people to sing, and therefore it is unliturgical in the deepest 
sense when it is used for those parts of the liturgy which 
the people should sing. 

There is a place in worship for the best music of any and 
every style, as a stimulus to the emotions and to express 
what music can express better than words; but this kind 
of music should only be used in preparation for the acts 
of self-oblation. Something more simple, in which the 
people can join, is necessary to fulfil the liturgical function, 
of the canticles and other corporate songs. At the time of 
the reformation it was the Protestants who rediscovered the 
function of music to bind together the congregation, and 
they realised that the hymn sung as an expression of self- 
giving did not necessarily have to be well performed 
musically. 

The Catholic church has its plainsong, of course, which 
was admirably suited to the purpose of congregational 
singing. But by the end of the Middle Ages plainsong was 
regarded as specialist music suitable only for clergy and 
monks. It was felt to be austere and belonging to another 
age; and therefore out of touch with the people. Merbecke 
'noted' the Anglican Prayer Book in the plainsong spirit, 
and his setting is admirable from the liturgical point of 
view. This setting went out of use before it was revived as 
part of the plainsong and gothic revival. It is now the only 
setting of the Eucharist that Anglicans can be assumed to 
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know, but it is by no means universally popular. It is dis- 
liked for the same sort of reasons as those which make plain- 
song unpopular with the generality of congregations. Be- 
hind this criticism lies a basic misunderstanding of the 
nature of liturgical music. Non-liturgical music imposes its 
own emotional tone upon the words that are set; the com- 
poser's task is to find music that is the emotional parallel 
to what he, at least, feels about the words. From the 
listener's point of view the emotion of the music exists in 
its own right, and the hope is that it will illuminate the 
words for him. But music as a means of communication 
conveys what is essentially the emotion of someone else 
the exalted emotion of a Beethoven or the vulgar emotion 
of a lesser composer. The best liturgical music is emo- 
tionally negative in itself, but it is capable of carrying the 
emotion which the singers bring to its performance. If a 
congregation complains that simple plainsong or Merbecke 
is 'meaningless and dull 3 their assessment is probably right; 
but this is because the congregation have nothing to put 
into their singing of the words of the Liturgy. Some con- 
gregations give the impression that they might just as well 
be singing a catalogue of furniture or something of that 
kind instead of the articles of our Christian Belief, Only if 
the congregation is incapable of intelligence or emotion 
about the words of the Liturgy should 'borrowed 5 emotion 
be brought in through one of the simpler modern settings 
of the Eucharist, and certainly the congregation as a whole 
should be encouraged to sing. 

The choir can still sing anthems, introits and what-not, 
if they are capable of doing so, as a stimulus to devotion. 



PROTESTANT PLAGES OF WORSHIP 

AMONGST French-speaking protestants on the Con- 
tinent the word used for the place of worship is 
e temple'. This is probably a case of looking for a 
word that was not already in use amongst catholics, for 
the function of the protestant place of worship and that of 
a temple are about as different as they can possibly be in 
any two kinds of building that are both raised to the glory 
of God. The protestants reverted to the earlier conception 
of the place of worship as being a hall to house the whole 
local congregation when it assembled at one time. 

In theory one would have expected the protestants to be 
sympathetic to the aims of the renaissance architects in 
their return to the centralised church, for protestantism is 
certainly a child of the renaissance. In practice., however, 
the strongly puritanical attitude of the protestants generally 
led them to renounce the contribution of architecture to 
worship because it was a self-conscious art. The typical 
protestant place of worship that evolved was a hall that was 
as simple as possible, so as to be as 'undistracting' as it could 
be. When a new hall was built the people were usually 
sufficiently mediaeval-minded, or at least old-fashioned 
enough, to e think directionally 5 . The pews of a protestant 
place of worship were normally arranged to face one way. 
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to face the centre of interest of the building. If they con- 
tinued to use the old church, a liberal coating of whitewash 
to erase the 'popish' coloured pictures was generally enough 
to make it acceptable. 

The reformers almost without exception were not anti- 
sacramentalists, and their attempts to rationalise the Sacra- 
ments (whatever subsequent effect this may have had in 
belittling them) were made in the interests of a restoration 
of the practice of frequent Communion. We should then 
expect the Communion Table to take an important place 
at the centre of interest of the building. Protestants, of 
course, restored the single Table in each place of worship 
just as they restored the single Eucharistic act instead of 
the multiple Masses of the mediaeval period. The great 
positive contribution which the reformers had to make was 
the restoration of the Word of God to a central place. In 
making the pulpit, from which the Word was read and 
preached, the most important piece of furniture in the place 
of worship, the protestants were only expressing their 
theology in architecture. The person through whom the 
Word was dispensed must be at the focus of attention of 
every worshipper. The high pulpit was not only functional, 
because it enabled the minister to make himself heard with 
ease, but it expressed the importance of the Word. And 
whatever else the different kinds of protestants believed 
about the Eucharist, they believed that it was a special way 
of proclaiming the Gospel. The pulpit and the Communion 
Table should therefore be brought into as close a relation- 
ship as possible, they argued, to emphasise the unity of 
these two ways of preaching the same Gospel. The solution 
that became most usual was essentially the same as the 
arrangement of the basilica. The Communion Table was 
placed in front of the pulpit, or in terms of the basilica the 
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pulpit took the place that the episcopal throne had filled. 
It is interesting to note that the French word for pulpit 
is chaire and that the same word can be used for the episcopal 
throne. Just as in the basilica the president was at his throne 
for the first part of the Eucharist based upon the Word of 
God, and only stepped forward to the Table for the 
Eucharist proper, so the protestant minister conducted the 
ministry of the Word from the pulpit and only came down 
to the Table for the Breaking of Bread. It is doubtful, 
whether much of this was a conscious restoration of ancient 
ways, and certainly the custom of praying the Eucharistic 
Prayer from the pulpit 1 has no ancient precedent and 
belongs to a mentality that tried to separate the Thanks- 
giving from having any direct reference to the bread and 
wine. But the positive side to this aberration was the stress 
by the first protestants upon the presence of Christ at the 
Eucharist, not c in 5 the Eucharist species, but in the Body 
of those assembled to 'Break Bread 5 together. This stress 
(which does not necessarily contradict the other form of 
'Real Presence' ; both forms are in fact deficient if thought 
of in isolation from the other) is typical of the Renaissance. 
It is a parallel to what the designers of centralised churches 
were trying to bring into being. 

The French protestant custom of , displaying the open 
Bible upon the Table when not being used for the Eucharist 
has also its historical and catholic precedent, as can be seen 
portrayed in the four Gospel Books displayed upon altar 
tables on the mosaics of the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna. 2 
Using organ pipes and the seats for the choir as a decoration 
behind the pulpit can hardly be claimed as having ancient 
precedent, but it is interesting that at the nineteenth- 

1 See Covenant and Sacrifice, pp. 115-16. 

2 Nelson 111. 443. 
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century Benedictine basilica of St. Anselmo on the Celian 
Hill in Rome the organ pipes have been placed on either 
side of the apse behind the altar! 

In protestant churches the font was not placed near the 
door, as it had been in mediaeval churches after infant 
baptism became general. Among other reasons for this, it 
had been done to remind the worshippers of their own 
baptism as they entered the church. For the protestants it 
seemed more important that Baptism should be performed 
in the midst of the congregation, so that all could bear their 
witness and receive the child into the Church. The font, if 
there was a permanent one installed, was therefore placed 
near to the pulpit and Communion Table, in front of the 
people. 

The typical protestant meeting-house that has been de- 
scribed above is a generalisation from tendencies that are 
usual in the French and Calvinist tradition. In many parts 
of Lutheran Germany and Scandinavia the reformation 
was so simple that, once the theological adjustments had 
been made, the old High Altar, with its candles, continued 
to be used and the vestments likewise. However, logical 
French protestantism has had some effect upon, the build- 
ings of almost every kind of protestant body. 

It is interesting in the light of the main thesis of this 
section that amongst English nonconformists the Quakers, 
with their very strong sense of congregational togetherness 
in worship, often arrange the seats of their Meeting Houses 
round the room in a 'centralised' arrangement. 

THE TWO-ROOMED CHURCH 

If, compared with the logical French, the Germans did 
not press the architectural implications of their protestant- 
ism to a logical conclusion, it could be retorted that the 
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Established Church in. England did not even take its 
protestantism to the logical conclusion that its more radical 
advocates urged. Though the reformation in England could 
hardly have taken the form it did without the continental 
revolt, the official policy of the English Church, and the 
sentiment of most of its adherents, was to cling to everything 
that could be justified as primitive and biblical in its 
catholic inheritance, while going as far as possible with the 
radical reformers in their 'logical 5 development of the new 
insights of the period. It is only against this background 
that the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion can be understood. 
They are not a 'confession' in the sense of a statement of 
the fundamentals of the new theology, such as many other 
protestant bodies produced. The Church of England has 
always claimed that it believes what the Catholic Church 
has always believed, and its standard of faith is the Catholic 
Creeds. The Thirty-nine Articles were an attempt to 
accommodate this faith as far as was possible with the new 
outlook. The Articles deal with the controversial subjects 
of the period and use the language of the reformers. The 
catch-phrases of the Calvinists, Zwinglians, Anabaptists, 
and so on, are used, but the interest of the document 
is in seeing where those responsible for it 'drew the line'. 
In effect they say; We can go thus far with you, but 
only thus far. It is not a document preaching Calvinism, 
Zwinglianism, or any other of the protestant 'systems'^ as 
the use of language belonging to those systems has led 
people mistakenly to claim, nor is it an illogical anthology 
of bits and pieces from each. It was an attempt to come to 
grips with the reformation doctrines by meeting all of them 
as far as was consistent with a basic Catholicism and historic 
continuity. The aim and method of our reformers can be 
admired and accepted without claiming that they were 
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entirely true to their own principles, or that their conception 
of the primitive purity of the Christian faith is necessarily 
the same as ours after four more ccsxturies of advance in 
scholarship and a period of growing away From the limita- 
tions of mediaeval thought. At the end of the sixteenth 
century Richard Hooker gave a more positive account of 
the Anglican theological position., and made a coherent 
theology, as far as it has ever been done, of what had 
become accepted as the result of this Anglican method. 

Architecturally the Anglican church followed a course 
parallel to this theological development. In the immediate 
post-Reformation years there was little new building, and 
the ideals of this period must be seem in the way in which 
old buildings were refurnished. Th.e usual way of dealing 
with an ordinarily designed mediaeval church in the six- 
teenth century was to use the nave for the Offices of Mattins 
and Evensong and for the first part of the Eucharist with 
its sermon, furnishing it in irmcli the same way as a pro- 
testant meeting-house, but with no Table. Often little 
drastic alteration to the furnishing was required if the 
mediaeval pulpit was prominent enough. It was from these 
conditions, however, that the pulpit unit known as the 
'three decker* evolved, combining the pulpit proper at the 
top with a reading desk below this from which the priest 
conducted the Office, and below this again there was a desk 
from which the Parish Clerk made the responses and led 
the singing. All these faced the people and the c three decker 5 
was placed in the most conspicuous position, so that those 
who conducted the service from It would be the focus of 
attention for the worshippers. Ofk% such a pulpit unit 
stood at the east end of the nave, and seemed in the light 
of earlier and later ideas not only to- be given greater 
importance than the Holy Table 3 but to obscure this from 
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the worshippers in the nave. But the 'logic 9 of this arrange- 
ment cannot be understood unless it is realised that those 
who developed this way of furnishing the nave still thought 
of the whole church building as being at least two 'rooms' 
under one roof, The nave was furnished for the scriptural 
offices and the sermon, with all attention centred upon the 
prayer desk and the pulpit, or rather on those who per- 
formed their liturgy from those pieces of furniture. But when 
the Sunday morning liturgy of Mattins, Litany and Euchar- 
ist were performed as a continuous service (as Cranmer 
intended) the 'Draw near with faith' in the short exhortation 
was intended to be an invitation to those who were prepared 
to make their Communion to go into the separate Euchar- 
istic 'room 3 the old sanctuary. Here the furniture centred 
upon the Table which the people surrounded for the 
Eucharist. In order that they might do this with the greatest 
convenience in the usual long narrow sanctuaries the easiest 
way to arrange the Table was to have the Table lengthways 
down the centre. It was logical for the priest to stand at one 
of the long sides of the Table, and by convention the main 
celebrant stood at the north side, facing south. If there was 
an assistant he faced the main celebrant across the Table. 

This conception was often expressed in permanent furni- 
ture, but the only sanctuary still arranged in this way known 
to the writer is that at Deerhurst in Gloucestershire, which 
was furnished in 1604. However, within living memory the 
church of St. Mary-le-port in the city of Bristol was also 
arranged in the same way until it was destroyed in the 
blitz in 1940. There are also a number of old photographs 
in The Protestant Dictionary 1 which show examples of this 
way of furnishing, now destroyed. The sanctuary at Deer- 
hurst is very wide, the same width as the central aisle of 
1 Ed. G. H. H. Wright, Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. 
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the nave, and practically square in plan. It is probably 
because it was so wide that the furniture was saved. e StalP 
benches were put round the north, east, and south walls 
of the sanctuary with kneeling desks in front of the seats, 
and there was a low screen between the sanctuary and the 
nave. All these furnishings are still intact, but a Victorian 
rector intruded stalls for choir boys, two of which still fill 
up much of the western end of the sanctuary space. This 
has necessitated moving the Table (which is the original 
one of 1604) to a north-south axis in front of the eastern 
range of the 'stalls'. 

It is only in the light of this Elizabethan arrangement of 
the sanctuary that the rubric that the priest shall stand at 
the c north side 3 of the Table can be understood. Nonsense 
was made of this by Archbishop Laud's 'Interpretations' 
by which the Table was ordered to be returned to its 
mediaeval position 'altarwise' against the east wall. The 
'Interpretations', as the name implies, purported to be no 
radical alteration, and so the rubric was not deleted from 
the Prayer Book and remains to this day, and was even 
repeated in 1928. From the time of Archbishop Laud 
Anglican ceremonial has been confused by ingenious at- 
tempts to be loyal to a rubrical direction which applies to 
quite different sanctuary arrangements from those now in 
being but the Anglican is not the only church which finds 
itself bound to the absurd because of a legalistic outlook 
upon outdated rubrics. 



THE AUDITORY CHURCH 

Sir Christopher Wren performed a similar function for 
Anglican architecture to that which Hooker did for its 
theology. In the necessity for providing a number of new 
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churches after the great fire of London he was able to 
evolve a specifically Anglican style. He called the type of 
church that he aimed at an 'auditory church 3 because one 
of his main considerations was that people should be able 
to hear the service now that it was said in a language that 
they could understand. His ideal for the auditory church 
was that it should hold 'above 2,000 persons, and ail to 
hear the service and see the preacher. 51 He calculated that 
the maximum size should be about 90 feet long and 60 feet 
wide (and was precise enough to say that it could have been 
a little larger if the language had been French and not 
English). To hold this large congregation in a building of 
this size he assumes that there will be galleries. 

Wren's churches were built, of course, at least twenty-five 
years after the Laudian Interpretations' had been enforced, 
and so the Holy Table was placed aitarwise against the east 
wall. He often used a reredos of pillars and a pendative 
behind his Table, as in continental renaissance churches, 
but they were not so large as that in the Gesu, and in 
England one associates them with being built out of wood. 
Later puritanical practice makes us also associate this sort 
of reredos with having the text of the Creed, Lord's Prayer 
and Commandments painted on the panels between the 
pillars, but originally these were normally paintings. There 
is a huge painting done by Hogarth for St. Mary RedclifFe 
in Bristol, now in Bristol museum, which was painted as a 
reredos for that church. Wren's churches were also 'one 
room 5 buildings for the ministry of both Word and Sacra- 
ment, and he was concerned that the close connection of 
the two ministries should be, evident from the furnishings. 
The Table was generally placed in a shallow apse or 

1 In a letter to a friend published as Appendix II in Addleshaw and 
Etchells, pp. 247-50. 
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sanctuary at the east end of the church, with the pulpit to 
the north and the reading desk to the south of the sanctuary, 
facing the people. The pulpit, desk, Table, reredos and 
communion rails (made compulsory by Laud to keep dogs 
out of the sanctuary) were very often designed as a unit so 
as to stress the unity of the place where Word and Sacra- 
ment were dispensed. 

The sermon and offices were spoken in the direction of 
the people (i.e. the reading desk faced the people and did 
not face across the sanctuary) . In other words, in the terms 
we have been using, it was a c centralised } scheme, but 
because of the usual way of interpreting the rubric that we 
have already mentioned, the Eucharist was now celebrated 
from the north end (not side; there was not one now) of the 
Table and the priest stood so that he was sideways to the 
people. Unfortunately celebration facing the people was at 
this period thought of as an exclusively protestant aber- 
ration, and was rejected when the Puritans suggested it at 
the Savoy Conference just after the Restoration. It seems 
obvious to us now that it was the natural Eucharistic cere- 
monial to match that used at the Offices. 

Most of the auditory churches are basically rectangular 
in shape, but they are wide in proportion to their length. 
A few were designed on a circular or an elliptical plan All 
Saint's, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and St. Chad's, Shrewsbury, 
for instance but the altar was in all cases placed at the 
periphery. The nearest exception to this rule was St. An- 
drew's, Dublin, the original furnishings of which followed 
the elliptical shape of the building, leaving a similar space 
in the centre of the floor. The Table was brought well for- 
ward towards the centre of the church, on one of the 'longer 
sides' of the ellipse, so that the communion rails defined 
the elliptical central space on one side. The pulpit and 
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reading desk were placed behind the Table. 1 As late as 
1820 a charming octagonal church was built to replace the 
ancient church of St. James at Teignmouth, but the present 
furnishings of 1865 have no reference whatsoever to the 
shape of the building. 

THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 

The interesting experiments with auditory churches., and 
other attempts to create a form suitable for Anglican wor- 
ship, were brought to an end by the influence of the gothic 
revival during the nineteenth century. The gothic revival 
is closely linked with the romantic movement, and in the 
Church of England it was also closely associated with the 
Oxford Movement after its initial stage. What was unique 
about the gothic revival as an ecclesiastical architectural 
style was that it went beyond borrowing the proportions 
and details of some past style and adapting these to enhance 
contemporary building (which was what the classical re- 
vivals, for instance, had done). It set out nostalgically to 
create buildings which might, the builders hoped, have 
been built in a past age. The functions for which they were 
to be used did not govern the style of building, but the form 
of the building tended to influence what went on in them, 
or else inconvenient buildings were accepted because of 
their romantic associations with ancient times. 

The gothic revival took hold of popular imagination just 
at the period when towns were rapidly expanding in an 
age prolific in all kinds of church building. The large 
number of ancient buildings which remain in England, 
including most of the cathedrals, together with the many 
gothic revival buildings which came into existence, make 

1 For plans and all information about churches in this tradition see 
Addleshaw and Etchells. 
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the gothic style far and away the commonest style of church 
building in these islands. As well as building new churches 
in what was in many cases a very crude, derived, and 
mechanically reproduced version of gothic, the other build- 
ings were ruthlessly 'restored'. This meant that practically 
every addition since the mediaeval period, including the 
furniture, was swept away. 'Horsebox 5 pews with which 
many churches had been furnished belong to the exigencies 
of the unheated church rather than to any expression of 
liturgy. They had been made so high that only the head 
of the preacher could be seen above the top of the pew in 
front, and the people in each pew were almost entirely cut 
off from anyone else in the church. From a liturgical point 
of view it was no loss that these pews were replaced by other 
seating; but all sorts of churches, including those built in 
renaissance styles and especially designed for Anglican 
worship, were refurnished to conform to 'gothic' ideals 
despite the fact that often the new furnishings were a 
complete contradiction of the 'architectural logic' of the 
original building. Those classical buildings, such as Wren's 
London churches, which were the result of a compromise 
between the mediaeval and the logical implications of the 
new movement and architecture, tended to suffer less than 
the bolder experiments. 

Even when the restoration of a genuine gothic building 
was well done, or a new building of architectural distinction 
was designed, it seems obvious to us now that the long 
chancel and the chancel screen (now often made of cast iron 
or other metal), cutting off the altar from the people, belong 
to a different ethos from that of the reformed rite. This 
was certainly evident to some who built or altered these 
churches, and in trying to achieve a rite and building in 
harmony with each other, it was the rite that was modified. 
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This was the period when the doctrine of Newman's 
Tract go was being interpreted in such a way that catholic- 
ism was identified with the continental Roman Catholic 
practice of the time. Though most Anglicans only very 
grudgingly and slowly adopted anything of the ceremonial 
borrowed from the Roman Catholic practice of the day 
(under the impression that it had remained unchanged 
since primitive times) some adopted more 'catholic 5 prac- 
tices. Some were ready to use an idealised mediaevalism 
(the Sarum ceremonial) instead, on the insular principle 
that it was mediaeval but was not the modern Roman 
practice. The 'advanced 5 catholics not only introduced the 
full outward show of the renaissance Roman Catholic cere- 
monial, but by the silent recitation of borrowed matter 
(almost all Roman Catholic) they did their best to trans- 
form the reformation rite itself into something like the rite 
of the time when the original gothic churches were built. 
We may think that much of what they did was wrong- 
headed, but we must acknowledge that it is to these romantic 
rebels, with their involved ideas of loyalty to the church 
of which they were members, that we owe our escape from 
the previous ecclesiastical insularity in both theology and 
practice. Most of the more vital of the modern movements 
within the Anglican church (or the Oecumenical Movement 
for that matter) could not have come into being but for 
them. 

One misunderstanding fostered by the gothic revival did 
more to upset the architecture and furnishings of post- 
Reformation (and many pre-Reformation) churches than 
anything else. Taking the Anglican cathedral as the norm 
because its way of furnishing was still basically the same 
as it had been in the mediaeval church of the same kind, 
it was early accepted in the movement that there must be 
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a surpliced choir in, the sanctuary. Except in those churches 
which had been collegiate this nearly always meant drastic- 
ally overcrowding the sanctuary and restricting the area for 
ceremonial too much either for convenience or dignity. It 
also meant that the altar was far more c distant' from the 
people that it had been even in small mediaeval churches. 
Auditory and centralised churches lost their compactness 
and their functionalism when elongated sanctuaries were 
built out to take the place of the former shallow apse. The 
clergy followed the choir into this kind of sanctuary, and 
conducted the Offices from a stall which was part of the 
choir stalls. They were facing sideways and were behind a 
screen. Even if the prayer desk remained outside the screen 
it was generally turned to face north. A better solution for 
the auditory church (presuming that the presuppositions of 
the time were valid) was to build a kind of bema before the 
apse and to place the surpliced choir on something that was 
not unlike the 'schola cantorum' of a basilica. But this place 
for the liturgical choir (i.e. the lesser clergy, not dressed up 
singing men and boys and often women) was a relatively 
late and exotic development in the basilica, as we have 
seen. It is a pity that anyone ever thought of moving the 
singing choir from the place at the back of the church, often 
in a gallery, which had always been its position in non- 
collegiate churches. The organ would also then have 
remained at the back and not have cluttered up side-chapels 
or even the sanctuary itself. 



IO 

THE MODERN CHURCH 

WHAT makes a church modem? We can perhaps 
accept a definition that a modern church is one 
constructed in one of the techniques of building 
that have been and are being developed to meet the needs 
of our time in other spheres. It is also a building designed 
to meet the needs of worship as we conceive worship to-day. 
We can date the birth of the modern church according 
to the first part of this definition from the building, in 1904, 
of the church of St. Jean de Montmartre in Paris. This was 
the first church in the construction of which reinforced 
concrete was extensively used. It is not a very distinguished 
church architecturally, and it is the parent of a great many 
'modernistic' horrors in France in which a style of decora- 
tion of the period was used self-consciously because it was 
up-to-the-minute and smart. 

Totally different in importance is the exciting church 
that Auguste Ferret designed in 1920 as a memorial to the 
victory of the Marne at Le Raincy, the north-eastern suburb 
of Paris where the Germans were turned back. Notre Dame 
de Raincy takes the gothic spirit further than the gothic 
builders were able to achieve; its pillars are more slender, 
and even more of the shell of the building is given over to 

luminous coloured glass. It makes an effect of soaring height 
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and all this is made possible by the use of reinforced con- 
crete. Ferret did not, however, revert to the mediaeval 
'long 5 plan; his altar is still quite close to the people and 
the nave of the church is broader in proportion, to the 
length than a mediaeval nave would have been. Though 
few have tried or wanted to copy the neo-gothic style of 
this church, preferring to adopt or create a style more of 
our own time, the general layout of the plan of this church 
became normal in the modern churches that were built 
between the wars in Switzerland, Germany, and France in 
particular. 

The period after 1945 has been a time when the ideas 
of the Liturgical Movement, including the recovery of the 
corporate sense in worship, have spread rapidly. It has also 
been a time when a great deal of building has taken place 
not only to meet the demands of expanding cities, but also 
to replace churches destroyed during the last war. We 
should expect, then, that the designers of modern churches 
would adopt the kind of plan that fosters the corporate 
sense of the worshippers, that helps them to be conscious 
of each other and to feel their c togetherness 3 . We know that 
it is those plans that we have called 'centralised 5 which 
foster this effect. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANS 

We have seen that the ultimate type of the centralised 
church, if 'togetherness 5 is sought with no modifying con- 
siderations, is the round one. We also saw in the last chapter 
that the implications of the round church could not be 
taken to their logical conclusion if the mediaeval way of 
celebrating with the back to the people was continued. But 
the post-war period has seen the widespread restoration of 
celebration facing the people, assumed from the motive of 
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increasing the e togetherness 3 of the people and also of increas- 
ing their participation in what is done at the altar. It was 
inevitable that experiments should have been made of 
taking the 'centralised' church to a logical conclusion, 
and of using the ceremonial appropriate to this kind of 
church. 

There had been some experiments along these lines 
between the wars. In the Pavilion Pontifical built for the Paris 
exhibition of 1937, for instance, the altar had been placed 
right in the centre of the building, raised on a square plat- 
form with steps on all four sides, and with the people sur- 
rounding the platform. This was not a round building, but 
it was very clearly a centralised one. 

Round (or polygonal) churches have been built in a 
number of places, and not only in France, where there has 
been less inhibition than in most places about experimenting 
with plans. In some of these the altar has been placed at 
the centre of the building. The Roman Catholic church of 
the Blessed Sacrament at Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A., has been 
described as c a church building in the round with a central 
altar and the people on all sides'. The central altar is raised 
on a low platform which is the liturgical area, and which 
is defined by communion rails and pillars supporting the 
central lantern. Soon after the church was opened an 
appreciation of what the congregation felt when they wor- 
shipped in the new building was expressed in the following 
words: fi . . . an invitation for people to "gather round*' the 
Lord . . . and it effected a warm relationship between the 
parishioners and priests, and between the parishioners and 
God.' 1 The use of the words e in the round' invites com- 
parison with the theatrical technique called 'Theatre in 

1 Quoted in Amen for July 1954; the organ of The Vernacular Society, 
P.O. Box 1791, Chicago 90, 11L, U.S.A. 
G 
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the Round 5 which has been tried in a number of countries 
as an attempt to create a closer rapport between actors and 
audience. These performances on an open platform do 
achieve a far greater sense of the audience being c in' the 
action of the play, though at the expense of some traditional 
theatrical illusion made possible by the separation of the 
proscenium arch. 

In France, however, opinion has swung against the 
absolutely central altar, even in a round church and with 
celebration facing the people. This is not the reaction of 
conservatives, with an outlook limited by conceptions of 
worship governed by a different ideal, but it is the con- 
clusion of many priests and architects who are at the spear- 
point of new developments. It is felt that a church which 
is merely centralised is just as much a one-sided develop- 
ment as were the exaggeratedly long mediaeval churches, 
but with opposite ideas pressed to a conclusion. In so far 
as this is an unbalanced development, there would inevit- 
ably be a swing back of the pendulum to express those ideas 
which are neglected in the completely centralised church. 
But an entirely satisfying church is neither a one-sided 
development nor a compromise between ideas that seem 
antagonistic if they are pursued in isolation; it is one that 
allows a synthesis of all these ideas to be realised as fully 
as possible. 

It is also felt that a completely central altar is not ideal 
even from the point of view of the 'togetherness' of the 
congregation. In many of the newer round churches, like 
that at Yvetot in Normandy, the altar is placed neither at 
the centre nor at the periphery, but in the main body of 
the church about halfway between the two. By this arrange- 
ment it is claimed that the advantages of the most Cen- 
tralised' of all forms is enjoyed without the altar dividing 
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those members of the congregation who are behind the 
priest from those who are in front. The laity are now seated 
in one block and feel themselves to be a unity, while the 
slight separation of the clergy (and of those who now 
represent the lesser clergy, the servers and choir) in the 
sanctuary 'segment 5 fits with the Roman conception of 
hierarchy and so is advocated. 

As well as the round and related forms, experiments have 
been made with a great many other shapes of ground-plan. 
There is even a triangular church at Fontaine-les-Gres, 
north of Troyes. This plan was the result of the architect 
deciding how best to develop an awkwardly shaped site, but 
the triangular and pyramid form and Its symbolism have 
been exploited in some detail. But the triangle is not a shape 
that is likely to have more than an accidental application 
to church building. A more promising form is the audi- 
torium church. This is the expression of an ideal very close 
to that of Wren when he devised his auditory churches. 
The problem is to seat a large congregation in such a way 
that all can see and hear what is done on the platform 
where the altar and ambos are arranged. If Wren's churches 
with their galleries have some relationship with the older 
form of theatre, the auditorium churches of to-day, such 
as the Church of Christ the King at Fribourg in Switzerland, 
have obviously learnt much from the modern cinema or 
theatre auditorium. The side walls narrow towards the 
platform on which the altar stands, and the floor is likely 
to be raked so that those behind can see over the heads of 
those in front. Architects who adopt such a form for a 
church would obviously be careful not to stress those 
associations with the theatre which are inappropriate in a 
church, but there is no more reason why this shape should 
be rejected for a church because it has theatrical associations 
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than that Wren's galleried churches are or should be 
condemned for the same reason. 

The Church of Christ the King at Fribourg, which we 
have taken as our example of an auditorium church, can be 
seen in a comparison of plans to have much in common 
with the 1935 church of St. Karl at Lucerne. The single 
nave of St. Karl's is, however, a simple straight-sided rect- 
angular hall and not splayed out into the shape of an 
auditorium. Some would feel that the more traditional 
shape of St. Karl's had the virtue of being less affected when 
used for a church than the auditorium shape, but they would 
have to concede to the designers of 'Christ the King' that 
the latter accommodates a considerably larger congregation, 
say three times as many, without anyone being much fur- 
ther from the altar than at St. Karl's, nor is the unity of 
the congregation destroyed. 



COMPROMISES 

The churches that have been described above are the 
fruits of an experimental attitude in the search for the most 
suitable plan for a church in which the new liturgical ways 
can be practised. When we survey the churches that have 
been built after the destruction of the last war in the 
ecclesiastically rather old-fashioned departments of Calvados 
and Manche in Normandy 1 we find that a far greater 
respect for traditionalism has been shown. Nevertheless the 
churches that have been built are by no means the same 
as those that would have been put up after the 1914 war. 
From what these churches have in common we may make 
a generalisation of the minimum requirements of the 

1 As was done in UArt Sacre for March-April 1957. Editions du Gerf, 
Paris. 
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modern church. Because this is one of the districts in France 
where the majority of the people go to church still, the 
'new-fangled' missionary habit of celebrating facing the 
people is not yet much practised. The churches illustrated 
in the survey are all designed for celebration with the back 
to the people. On the other hand, they are all 'one room 5 
churches and although the conventional rectangular hall 
shape is predominant the churches are wide. Care has 
obviously been taken to seat the congregation in a compact 
space uncluttered by pillars. Because these churches are 
designed for celebration with the back to the people, the 
altar is against, or much more often standing a short distance 
away from, the east wall; it does not stand at the crossings 
even when, as at Bretteville, there is a lantern tower. On 
the other hand, except for Ernes (and Mesnil-Angot where 
the old sanctuary was preserved) all the altars stand in very 
shallow and wide sanctuaries and there are no screens, so 
that the predominant impression is of nearness to the people. 
In every case the altar stands out as the furnishing of 
primary importance, and nothing is allowed to distract the 
eye from it. Where there are side altars and shrines they 
are discreetly tucked away in side aisles. Figures at the side 
or behind the main altar are to be seen in only two of these 
churches. The favourite decoration is a large simple cross 
(or Crucifix or Rood) on the wall behind the altar, except 
in two cases where there are murals in the same position. 

The reason why these churches have been described is 
that although they are a compromise between traditionalism 
and the architectural expression of the new movements, 
they are already very far removed from the sort of Roman 
Catholic church that was copied from the Gesu. 
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MODERN PROTESTANT BUILDINGS 

On the Continent., in America, and to some extent in 
this country there has been a 'trend 5 in modern protestant 
buildings which probably stems from the 1936 Swiss church 
of St. Johannes at Basle. This church is a wide rectangular 
hall with a gallery down one side. Opposite the gallery a 
platform runs almost the whole length of the building. On 
this platform, at the left-hand side, seats for the choir are 
arranged, facing inwards along the platform. The pulpit 
is raised at the extreme right of the platform, while the 
Communion Table stands in front of the main platform on 
a small lower one. Behind the platform the organ pipes are 
arranged asymetrically in front of a grille (which presum- 
ably contains the rest of the organ), and it is this feature that 
catches the eye and this gives to it an undue importance. 

It has become quite common in new protestant churches 
to adopt this arrangement of a long narrow platform upon 
which everything needed for worship is arranged in a row. 
The usual difference from the prototype at Basle is that the 
Table is placed in the middle of the main platform. The 
choir also is often taken off the platform and placed below 
it, but generally still facing sideways. The most usual form 
of decoration is a large plain cross on the wall behind the 
platform, not necessarily in the centre of the wall. 

This way of arranging the furniture certainly keeps before 
the eyes of the people all that the church has to offer them; 
the pulpit for the reading and preaching of the Word of God 
(or there may be a lectern as well), the Table for Com- 
munion, and the font (if there is one permanently on the 
platform) for baptisms. It does not, however, suggest any 
relationship between the various articles of furniture and 
what is done at them. It is therefore not as good an arrange- 
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merit as the classical protestant one (which is also that of 
the basilica) of having the pulpit behind the Table. It may 
well be that those who adopt the 'row' arrangement of 
furnishings consciously neglect the historical precedents for 
the relationship of Table and pulpit, but more probably 
they want to do something different from what they are 
used to, have rejected the mediaeval long plan and its 
derivatives, and feel that they are left with the row as the 
only alternative. 

The inward-facing choir also seems hard to justify. The 
choir has to have a relationship with the people and with 
the minister conducting the service. It is reasonable for the 
choir to be at the back or front of the congregation (i.e 
identified with them) or at the back of the minister facing 
the people (i.e. in a ministerial relationship with the people, 
and identified with the minister), but to have the choir 
half-turned to both minister and people belongs to the same 
kind of compromise as a 'north end 3 celebration of the 
Eucharist and the singing of Evensong across the sanctuary. 

There is no reason why organ pipes should not be used 
for decoration, provided that they frame or in some other 
way concentrate the attention on what is important, as they 
do arranged at either side of the apse behind the altar at 
the Benedictine basilica of St. Anselmo in Rome, At St. 
Johannes they distract from what is important and become 
the predominant feature. 

ANGLICAN CHURCHES 

The gothic revival has a very strong hold on the English 
people, so that there are many clergy and laity, and many 
outside the church, who still feel that there is something 
improper about a place of worship that does not have 
pointed windows. But if the hold of the gothic detail has 
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been loosened to some extent in the new building after the 
war, in the majority of cases there have been only minor 
modifications of the gothic plan. Most of the new churches 
are still being built to accommodate choir stalls in the 
gothic-revival position, though in a few cases the choir and 
organ have been put back into what was their original 
place a gallery at the back of the people. Probably the 
chancels of new Anglican churches, in England at least, are 
longer and narrower than those built by any other group 
of Christians since the Reformation. Parallel with this is a 
reluctance to use new building methods to any other end 
than to copy the styles with which we are already familiar. 
A few more radical experiments have been made, how- 
ever, and of these the recently completed church at Ken- 
nington in the suburbs of Oxford can be taken as an 
example. This church is built to a cruciform plan, but with 
very wide and shallow arms to the cross and with a large 
central space. The altar is central, in the middle of this 
space, and is arranged for the celebrant to face the nave. 
In the centre of the east wall is the chair for the celebrant 
or bishop, and there are choir stalls on either side of this 
chair, so that the choir faces down the church. There is 
seating facing inwards to the altar in the transepts. The 
placing of a side altar against the east wall of the right-hand 
transept, and the turning of some of the seats to face it, 
seems quite unnecessary. In this church a small week-day 
congregation, if they felt lost in the central aisle, could sit 
together in one of the transepts, where they would be as 
close to the main altar as they would be to the side altar 
in the present arrangement. The chief fault of this church 
is that it divides the congregation into three groups, one 
in the nave and one in each transept. 
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FIG 14 Plan of church at Kennington near Oxford. The altar is in the 

midst of the people, but many of the conventions of a vista church remain^ 

and the congregation is separated into three groups. 



THE LITURGICAL CHURCH 

The complaint is sometimes heard, expressed by those 
already involved in the Liturgical Movement, that so many 
of the churches being built in the British Isles are e un- 
liturgicaF. But in England, at any rate, those who are 
responsible for these buildings can justly retort that the 
Liturgical Movement has done little to guide them as to 
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what makes a Church 'liturgical 3 , or what is meant by the 
complaint of being unliturgical. Architects have their refer- 
ence books which give them the various pieces of furniture 
required and their accepted disposition according to the 
practice, rubrics, and law of the different denominations. 
Now, they complain, they are told that when they fulfil 
these instructions they are being unliturgical! We must 
therefore try to explain the principles involved and try to 
suggest a basic plan that incorporates some of the insights 
and experience of the Liturgical Movement as to how these 
principles can be applied. 

In the first place a liturgical church must be functional. 
It is designed for liturgical prayer, and every other con- 
sideration must be subservient to providing for the proper 
performance of this activity. To take an example: it was a 
favourite aberration of Victorian architects to arrange for 
the communicants in an Anglican church to be kneeling 
a step lower than the priest ministering to them. Even if 
it was absolutely necessary to have that step (they generally 
put in far too many) it ought never to have been placed so 
that the priest had to bend down so much to administer 
the Sacrament. Aesthetic and not liturgical considerations 
were in the architect's mind. 

Functionalism, incidentally, is not synonymous for plain- 
ness and austerity, except in so far as decorations and 
elaborations must be renounced if they are going to interfere 
with the usefulness of the article or building. 

Le Gorbusier was the man who invented the definition 
that a house is a machine for living. When he gave his mind 
to designing a machine for liturgical prayer the result at 
first impact seems utterly fantastic. Yet the pilgrimage 
church of Notre Dame du Haut at Ronchamp is an. ex- 
tremely functional building, beautifully appropriate for the 
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purpose it has to fulfil. At the same time it is also a most 
'romantic 5 building conveying a great air of mystery. The 
floor plan is essentially simple and unobstructed, though it 
is also subtle and asymmetrical. The interior furniture (pro- 
vision is also made for worship outside the church) consists 
of little more than a simple block for the altar, with a rail 
in front of it, on a shallow platform. There is a block of 
simple pews on the right-hand side of the church, but most 
of the floor is left unobstructed. It is by the diffusion of light 
through coloured glass set in odd-shaped slits and funnels 
in the thick concrete wall, the surface of the walls, and above 
all by the subtle use of space, that character and mystery 
is given to the building. This in no way interferes with its 
usefulness as a place of pilgrimage for individuals or small 
parties, or for the saying of Mass with a large congregation, 
most of whom would be standing, 

Functionalism implies that an article of furniture should 
honestly be what it is, and not pretend to be something 
else. The same applies to a building, and implies that 
methods of construction should be used honestly and not 
pretend to be what they are not. 

THE MODERN ALTAR-TABLE 

From the restricted point of view expressed in the last 
paragraph, the side altars in the well-known liturgical 
church of Sacre Coeur at Golombes, a north-western suburb 
of Paris, can be criticised. One of these, for instance, is made 
to represent a carpenter's bench, the decoration on the front 
is placed on what is made to look like the vice, and the 
candles are placed in what look like planes. It is certainly 
not the linking of the Eucharist with work and with our 
Lord's own trade of carpenter that is objected to, but to 
make an altar look like a workbench comes dangerously 
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near in spirit to making a teapot look like a thatched 
cottage to the detriment of its convenience as a teapot. 
It is a different matter if an actual workbench is used as an 
altar if Mass is celebrated in a carpenter's shop and the 
sanctification" of the work done there and of the workers is 
the primary idea, A more familiar application of the same 
principle is when Mass is celebrated on the kitchen table 
where the family eats its ordinary meals, with the intention 
that Christ shall sanctify the family life. It is even different 
to bring an actual workbench with its tools into church on 
May Day, as was done at the cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris in 1941, which probably gave the idea for the 
Colombes altar. 1 

This leads us to a consideration of the form of the altar 
in the modern French churches. Since the fifth century, as 
we have seen, there has been a close connection between 
the place of the Eucharist and the relics of a martyr or other 
saint. It is because of this association that for many hundreds 
of years the altar was constructed in a form derived from 
the chest type of tomb. But it was the realisation of the 
neglect of those sides of the theology of the Eucharist which 
centre upon its being the family meal of the local church, 
a sacrificial meal, and the anticipation of the Messianic 
Banquet which is a biblical symbol of heaven, that have 
led to a revival of the even more fundamental form of the 
table. In many French Roman Catholic churches (St. Severin 
in Paris is a well-known example), the main altar is now 
an obvious table, and no frontal or other hanging is allowed 
to obscure this fact. In other churches a 'liturgical table* is 
placed at the position in the church where it is most con- 

1 It has probably been done on many other occasions,, but there is 
a picture of this 'Messe du Travail* in the Abbe Godin's Missal Avec 
k Christ. 
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venient for other aspects of the new theological outlook to 
be expressed. The old High Altar is left in its former position 
or masked with hangings. 

A further point emerges from this discussion. The older 
tomb-altar was most certainly well adapted to the use to 
which it was to be put, it also expressed the connection of 
tomb and altar that was fashionable for many centuries. 
It was 'liturgical' when these ideas still held the day, but 
now it is 'unliturgicaP in the sense that it does not express 
the theological insights that the Liturgical Movement has 
recovered. 

The same attitude can be applied to the plan and 
arrangements of the whole church. In one sense the long 
mediaeval buildings were beautifully liturgical; they were 
wonderfully adapted to express the theological and litur- 
gical ideas of the time that they were built. To-day they 
are 'unliturgicaP only in the sense that we realise the 
limitations of the older theology. We need churches and 
ceremonial to express our later insights. To continue to use 
the churches adapted to the older ways is to risk that they 
will impose upon those who use them to-day the limitations 
of the theology which brought them into being. 

WHAT THE ARCHITECTURE EXPRESSES 

The e long 5 plan and its arrangements stress the 'otherness' 
of God, Who is c out there' ; the centralised plans stress the 
'togetherness' of the congregation and the fact that God is 
in the midst of those who gather to worship Him. The 
theological concepts of which these seemingly antithetical 
developments are the expression are the transcendence and 
the immanence of God. But the God whom we worship is 
both transcendent and immanent, and so both expressions 
are legitimate. And the God whom we worship is not either 
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transcendent or immanent. He is both transcendent and 
immanent. He is wholly other; and yet the second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity became man like us, and the Spirit 
comes into our hearts and indwells the Church on earth. 

The architecture of a place of worship must enshrine our 
idea of God. We have seen in history that a style of archi- 
tecture which went some way to express only one of the 
seeming antitheses of transcendence or immanence seldom 
worked out the 'logic 5 to its ultimate conclusion, but there 
was nearly always something that 'contradicted* the logic. 
But God is both transcendent and immanent; He is not a 
compromise between the two. The ideal of design to express 
the fullest truth about God in terms of architecture and the 
liturgy for which the building exists is not to have a balance 
between two opposite developments, but some structure 
and arrangement of the furniture that expresses both ideas 
as fully as possible. 

The modified gothic plans of so many new churches in 
England and on the Continent are compromises. The con- 
gregation can feel their togetherness in the shorter and 
wider naves, and the priest and what he does at the altar 
are much less remote than in older plans. Yet the priest's 
back is still turned to them. God is still c out there hori- 
zontally' and the people's togetherness is not associated 
with the presence of God. 

A richer synthesis of what man has made antithetical can 
be achieved by starting from a centralised building used 
with its appropriate liturgical parallel of celebration facing 
the people. We start from the arrangement that stresses 
most strongly the 'togetherness' of the congregation and the 
immanence of God. If, like the Orthodox Church, we try 
to add to this some elements of the symbolism expressing 
'out there horizontally' we shall produce only a compromise 
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and tension of effects contradicting each other. But we can 
keep the full effect of centralisation and still express the 
transcendence of God if we use the symbolism expressing 
c up there vertically'. We have already seen one expression 
of this in the use of the dome for glorified sky' effects 
surrounding the Pantocrator icon in the traditional eastern 
decorations. 

AN IDEAL FOR A MODERN CHURCH 

We suggest, therefore, that the sort of building for parish 
use (there would have to be some modifications for monastic 
or pilgrimage use) which best expresses the new theological 
and liturgical understanding of our day is a centralised one. 
This does not mean that it must be built to a round plan, 
or even one of the polygonal shapes near to a circle, but 
that the plan should be governed by the form of a circle. 
In other words, if the conventional rectangular plan is 
chosen it should approximate to the square in the pro- 
portion of width to length. From one wall the platform on 
which the liturgical action takes place will be built out 
towards the centre of the church, so that the Altar or 
Communion Table stands well forward, though ideally not 
at the exact centre of the building. That the platform should 
stand against the east wall of the church belongs to the 'out 
there horizontally' symbolism derived from orientation, but 
the concession to this form of traditionalism seems harmless 
if it is equally functional to place the platform on the 
eastern side as on any other. The Table will be arranged 
for celebration facing the people, so that all can share 
intimately in what is done there. 

Behind the Table, raised probably a further step or 
two above the platform, will be the place for the principal 
minister or president when he is not actually at the Table. 
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FIG. 15 Project for a modern church built to a centralised plan with the 

altar arranged off the centre for the celebrant to face the people. The 

sanctuary arrangements are drawn to a bigger scale in Fig. 16. 
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In the catholic tradition a seat will be provided for him. 
There is no reason why a desk should not be placed in front 
of this seat for the disposal of books and papers, but the 
throne form is more obvious and liturgical movement is 
easier if there is nothing in front of the chair. A small table 
can be placed at the side of the chair for the books and 
papers. In the protestant tradition a pulpit, in which 
provision is made for sitting, might well take the place of 
the chair. Ambos at the side of the liturgical platform (not 
necessarily at the front of it) would add dignity to the 
reading of the liturgical lessons, and if the sermon were to 
be given by someone other than the president it could be 
delivered from one of them. 

On either side of the cathedra seats would be provided for 
the assistant ministers, the concelebrating priests and dea- 
cons perhaps, and provision could be made here for the 
choristers who can better lead the congregation if they are 
facing it rather than facing each other. 

If communion rails are used, they could surround the 
liturgical platform on three sides. Provision would also be 
made for the congregation in seats surrounding the platform 
on three sides, care being taken that no section of the con- 
gregation has the feeling of being cut off from the rest; the 
people must feel their unity in the act for which they meet. 
The unity of space in which the congregation gathers will 
not be broken up by pillars, and modern techniques make 
it possible to cover a large space without such obstruction. 
The factors limiting size will be the same in principle as 
they were at the time of Wren, but in these days of acoustic 
engineering, the use of sound-absorbing materials to prevent 
echo, and of the microphone, the maximum possible size 
without recourse to galleries would certainly be larger than 
it was in the seventeenth century. 
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In a church built to such a plan and with the arrange- 
ments we have suggested, the architect, in his function as 
artist, would have so to organise his structure and decorative 
scheme as to suggest that God is c up there vertically'. There 
are other ways of suggesting this beside the painted or 
mosaic covered dome. It might be done by strong vertical 
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FIG 1 6 The sanctuary of Fig, 15 to larger scale. All that needs explanation 
is probably that the credence is shown as a shelf or table in front of the 
Gospel ambo t balanced on the other side with a similar shelf upon which the 
Bible stands between two candles for the sacramental half of the Eucharist. 
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lighting from a lantern structure above the altar, supple- 
mented at night by artificial light, or by stressing the vertical 
lines of the wall behind the platform, carrying these into 
the treatment of the roof. 

It has already been suggested that this basic plan is easily 
modified to suit both the catholic and the protestant tradi- 
tions. Whatever differences in theology there are still 
between catholic and protestant, they are both being led 
to a form of liturgical expression which needs a centralised 
church for its housing. The Roman Catholics are now 
adopting a relationship of minister, Table, and congregation 
which the Protestants returned to some four hundred years 
ago. 

Architects, priests, advisory councils, and all the many 
people and committees responsible for building new churches 
will undoubtedly be faced with many difficult practical 
problems raised by the conflict between the traditionalism 
of most Christians and by the modern speed of the trans- 
mission of ideas, and so of liturgical change. Is a community 
to be given a modified gothic building because that is 
what it wants now, although in a few years 3 time it will 
have become out of date or, worse, a church that will 
foster the one-sided theology which that sort of building 
expresses? On the other hand, can one 'drive away' a 
congregation by giving it a building that it is unprepared 
for theologically and liturgically? Compromises will in- 
evitably have to be made. But if the insights of the Liturgical 
Movement are true, and if its influence is likely to increase, 
it is at least to be hoped that the experience of the Move- 
ment will be kept in mind, and that the compromise build- 
ing which comes into being can be rearranged with the 
minimum of trouble and expense to make one that does 
assist the modern liturgical ways. 
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PLAIN OR MAGNIFICENT? 

As well as the two ideas we have already examined which 
affect the way a church is built, there are other ideas which 
also effect the resultant building. These ideas can often be 
grouped into contrasting pairs because human limitation 
causes some to pursue one set of ideas or values at the 
expense of opposite but equally valid ones, while others 
reverse the importance that the first give to these factors. 
Ultimately the seeming antitheses rest upon our partial 
grasping of the wholeness of God's nature and of His 
dealings with us. 

At the beginning of its history the Church met in domestic 
houses for worship. This was appropriate because God the 
Son, when He became man, lived in the simple houses of 
the poor. It was also appropriate because this using of 
houses for the Christian mysteries made for the sanctification 
of the home and the everyday life of the Christians which was 
centred upon it. The meal-services and other home obser- 
vances of the Jews had performed the same admirable 
function, and it was at such a meal-service in a domestic 
setting that our Lord instituted the Christian Eucharist. 

On the other hand our Lord worshipped His Father in 
the Temple at Jerusalem (as well as using the open air for 
His private prayer). Though He had hard words to say to 
those who made of the Temple a place of business, He made 
no criticism of the richness of the Temple buildings. It 
emerged through the accusation at His trial that He had 
indicated that the true Temple in which God dwells, that 
would be raised in three days, was His Body of flesh, but 
He gave the example to His followers of worshipping in the 
Temple, The first Christians continued to worship daily in 
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the Temple, as did St. Paul after his conversion to Christi- 
anity. 

It is true that the Temple that Jesus knew was not the 
building upon which Solomon had lavished the riches of 
his prosperous kingdom; it had been restored as a somewhat 
makeshift e war repair' job after the exile, but the love and 
devotion of the Jews had made it as magnificent as possible. 
As soon as the Christian Church was able to build freely, 
it took the throne room of an earthly king as its pattern 
and raised and decorated buildings of the greatest richness 
possible in the hope that these buildings would speak to men 
of the King of Kings to whom all riches belong. The simple 
articles of everyday use which were needed for God's service 
were early transformed into articles of beauty made of 
precious metals and other costly materials. Man should 
want to offer his best to God, and it is right that he should 
want to dedicate his artistic skills to the service of God. 

Unfortunately it is the natural tendency of sinful man 
to confuse the best with the most expensive, and to sub- 
stitute magnificence according to the standards of this 
world for the gifts of love that God wants. When man comes 
to recognise the emptiness of mere wealth, and that gifts 
of worldly wealth are often a substitute for self-giving, there 
is often a puritanical reaction. But the puritans make a 
virtue of mere simplicity which is often just as false as the 
values they are in revolt against. The Church can take no 
absolute stand when the controversy is argued in these 
terms, for the gift of wealth can also be the expression of 
love. It can say, though, that there is no virtue in a church 
building being merely plain or merely magnificent, or some 
compromise between the two, but that if truer values are 
expressed they will prevent austerity from being mean or 
squalid and richness from being vulgar. 
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THE BUILDING AS AN EXTENSION OF THE SACRAMENT 

Some protestant puritans have taken one line of this 
argument to the point of denying that the architecture of a 
building can stimulate worship. They treat what is often 
called 'atmosphere' in a building with the greatest suspicion 
as likely to produce a false and ephemeral response from 
the worshippers. As the result of this attitude the buildings 
in which some protestants worship seem to have been built 
with the subconscious conviction that they should be made 
as hideous as possible^ in order to make worshipping in 
them a moral effort. It does not go to the root of the matter 
to point out that it is generally those who are most suspicious 
of emotional appeal conveyed through architecture who 
exploit to the full the emotional response to oratory and 
subjective hymns 3 for this is consistent with the protestant 
suspicion of the impersonal as the channel of God's Grace, 
and their emphasis on the word as the true way to mediate 
the Word. Equally it would be a distortion of truth to 
suggest that what has been said is true of all protestantism. 
Certainly many recent protestant buildings show a realisa- 
tion of the importance of beauty in the surroundings of 
worship, though austerity is still characteristic of these 
buildings. Also, in assessing the worst of protestant buildings 
we must take into account the perverse capacity of man to 
find beauty in the familiar. The ugliness of some protestant 
buildings is no more of a distraction from worship for some 
of us than is the tawdriness which is sometimes the ex- 
pression of continental popular devotion. 

At the other extreme from those who are suspicious of 
the emotional effect of a building is the catholic-romantic 
attitude which had great influence in the spread of the 
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gothic revival, and which can be recognised in many 
developments of the catholic revival in the Church of 
England. This attitude exalts the 'atmosphere 3 of a church 
to be all important, and often makes it something quite 
independent of the people assembled for worship. 'Atmo- 
sphere 3 in this sense is associated with all sorts of things; 
pointed arches, dim religious light, stained glass, nooks and 
corners, flickering oil lamps and candles, the Reserved 
Sacrament, bells and gongs, plainsong, stale incense, and 
even with the smell of paraffin lamps and damp mouldiness. 
Two comments can be made upon this list, which could 
doubtless be enlarged. The things which created this sort 
of romantic 'atmosphere' are all unusual; some are old 
fashioned and some exotic, in the sense that they have no 
place in our everyday life. Some churches have 'atmosphere 5 
because they are genuinely old. In others some things are 
used artificially to create 'atmosphere', or things acquire 
that overtone of meaning as an addition to their utilitarian 
purpose. The presence of the Reserved Sacrament in the 
hotch-potch of things listed is likely to give offence, but it 
must be pointed out that Its presence in a church in order 
to give Communion to those who cannot be at church at 
the time of the Eucharist is a totally different thing from 
people welcoming Its presence in order to provide 'atmo- 
sphere 3 . The second comment is that this sort of romantic 
atmosphere is dispelled by the contemporary. It is broken 
down by efficient ventilation and electric light (unless this 
is used discreetly in an old-fashioned way.) What is even 
more important is that its effect is at least lessened by the 
presence of a congregation and especially by children 
behaving naturally in their Father's house. Often a great 
love of 'atmosphere' goes with attachment to quiet early 
services (where children and a large congregation do not 
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dispel the e atmosphere') and other practices in which the 
corporate sense of the congregation is at a minimum. 

The roots of the cleavage between these two points of 
view lie in sacramental theology. The classical protestant 
attitude to the Eucharist is to belittle (or deny) the presence 
of Christ e in } the bread and wine. This was, of course, a 
reaction against certain mediaeval developments, and the 
denial was balanced by stressing the Eucharistic presence 
of Christ 'in 5 the corporate body, the assembled congrega- 
tion. These two approaches have been 'developed 3 as if 
they were antitheses; Roman Catholic theology asserting 
the 'objective 3 presence of Christ in the sacrament based 
on the doctrine of transubstantiation. The Anglicans, 
characteristically, tried to make the best of both worlds. 
They denied the doctrine of transubstantiation (because of 
its late mediaeval distortions) , asserted the objectivity of the 
gift but stressed the necessity of faith in the recipient. 1 

To the catholics the protestant attitude seemed to deny 
the reality of the Sacrament; to the protestants the catholic 
attitude seemed to stress the presence of Christ at the 
expense of His personality. It was to restore the balance 
that protestants exalted the importance of the living Word 
mediated through a person to persons. Our religion is 
basically a "meeting 5 with a Person, not a logical structure of 
abstract concepts. The crux of the matter rests in whether or 
not the personality of Christ, in Whom lies the full revelation 
of God, can be proclaimed through impersonal things. But 
one can see the force of this argument without denying that 
Christ promised to give Himself to us in the eating and 
drinking of Bread and Wine, and without denying that the 
sacramental principle can be extended to include buildings. 
Even if the meeting with the Person of Christ (in the Holy 
1 Article XXVIII. 
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Spirit) is the central core of our religion, buildings can at 
least convery the presence of God, and to a very limited 
extent His nature; they speak to us of God in their proper 
way even if they have no final validity in themselves 
apart from the verbal worship for which they are 
designed. 

It is not arbitrary that the Church very early brought 
together the ministry of the Word and Sacraments to make 
one balanced act. In both Christ gives Himself that we may 
'meet' Him, but in different ways. Distortion comes in when 
either is neglected or belittled. A sacramental cultus coupled 
with an intellectualised theology breeds an 'impersonal' 
religion of duty; an exaltation of the Word at the expense 
of Sacrament breeds a 'subjective 5 religion which is too 
easily satisfied with 'pious' feeling divorced from action, in 
other words sentimentality. The catholic truth is not in one 
or the other, but in both Word and Sacrament comple- 
menting one another. 

Against this understanding we can criticise the extremes 
of the romantic attitude as a sacramentalism attached to 
buildings but divorced from the life of the Spirit in the 
living church of to-day. It speaks of the presence of God in 
the church building at the expense of His presence in the 
community of living Christians, and in the world outside 
the church building. It stresses the presence of God, but 
ignores His character; God is impersonal and outside one- 
self, one bows down but does not have to make the much 
more demanding adjustments to the Person with whom 
one has to live in an even more intimate relationship than 
that of man and wife. On the other hand those who are 
insensitive to the building in which they worship are 
neglecting a quasi-sacramental assistance to worship; that 
is to say, they are neglecting something which is outside 
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themselves, which exists objectively, and which indicates 
the presence of God. 

Those of us who have had to worship in makeshift con- 
ditions through the poverty of our churches or the bombing 
of our place of worship know not only that it is our duty 
to worship even if the surroundings are inappropriate, but 
also that there are revealing compensations. If our worship 
is to have any depth, we are forced to foster the 'atmosphere' 
deriving from the corporate devotion of the congregation 
as the building itself is of no help or negative in its sugges- 
tions. Equally we know the difficulties we are faced with, 
especially if our people have been brought up in the Gothic- 
Revival-romantic tradition, and are unprepared either to 
change their devotional habits or to accept the responsi- 
bility that true congregational worship demands from all. 
Many will stay away until a 'proper 5 church with more 
'atmosphere 5 is built (or they will go to another parish), but 
one hopes that -the discipline of worship under difficult 
conditions will have been beneficial to the loyal nucleus. 
But when the time comes for a church to be rebuilt (or a 
new church to be built on the new housing estate) can we 
allow the church to be planned in the gothic revival style 
they loved so much, and still want, and for which they will 
passionately record any vote they are allowed to make? If 
the question is too complicated to be able to give a direct 
no, at least we must say that the full force of our influence 
must be against this, and we can add a further reason for 
this attitude. 

If the church building is an extension of the sacramental 
principle, it speaks to us of God and we must offer ourselves 
to God through it. Without being 'contemporary' in the 
sense of self-conscious smartness (which has latterly brought 
this word to mean for our generation what modernistic 
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meant for the last) a new church must be of our time. Un- 
less it can unequivocably be held that modern civilisation, 
and the building techniques which have been developed to 
meet the deeds of our civilisation^ are beyond hope of God's 
salvation, Christians must show the world how the dis- 
coveries of the age can be used to the glory of God. It is 
only by building churches in. the new techniques that these 
expressions of modern life can be baptised for God. No 
doubt a factory, a block of flats, or a railway station, can 
be raised to the glory of God and the service of His creatures, 
but the church building must be built with similar tech- 
niques and in a related style if this fact is to be realised. 
If churches are built in a totally different way from secular 
buildings it suggests that Christianity has no relevance for 
the age we live in. If they are built in an old-fashioned way 
it suggests that Christians are escaping into a sentimental 
c olde woride' and have given up the hope of the salvation 
of contemporary civilisation. A Christian community which 
is in the forefront of architectural development, that is 
fostering the exciting new techniques of building (as the 
mediaeval church did in its day), is likely to be one that 
is tackling its major job of bringing the breadth of God's 
salvation to the men and women who create and live 
according to those techniques. When one sees a photo- 
graphic survey of post-war building by the Church of 
England one is not reassured that this is true of her. 

A contemporary church, in the right sense in which we 
have used the word, does not break away from the tradi- 
tions of the Church, for the Church as well as being con- 
temporary is firmly rooted in history. A 'contemporary' 
church in the bad sense would be one built according to 
the latest fashion and made self-consciously different from 
the fashion before last. The first part of this book has been 
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written to give a total survey of the tradition of the Church, 
and to show that this tradition is far wider than a one-sided 
western development. 

One further point is probably worth making. Because 
of the Incarnation it is desirable that a church should be 
homely. The people must feel as natural in their Father's 
house as they would at a human friend's; as Jesus would 
have made them feel had they met Him in the home of 
one of His disciples in Palestine. On the other hand, it is 
not just anyone's home, it is God's house and must impress 
itself as such upon those who come to worship in it. These 
worshippers must be helped to grow into a right attitude 
of mind to their Creator and Saviour. The size of a church, 
large enough to hold the whole assembled congregation, 
tends to remove it from ordinary domestic architecture; a 
domestic house enlarged to such a size is an impossible 
conception, yet adaptations of domestic and familiar archi- 
tectural details are a link with everyday life. At many 
periods windows were put in churches which were essenti- 
ally similar to those put in contemporary houses. At Aquileia 
we saw the adaptation of many details of domestic con- 
struction and decoration to the large halls for worship. The 
roof of a Cotswold church., and the whole construction of a 
simple nave for that matter, are exactly the same as those 
of a local barn or cottage. The church building should 
never be allowed to lose contact with the homely and 
familiar if it is to express the wholeness of our faith. 

THE ADAPTATION OF EXISTING BUILDINGS 

For the very great majority of us the problem is not that 
of designing new buildings in which we are free to express 
our new understanding of liturgy but that of using the 
buildings which we have inherited without letting them 
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stifle liturgical growth and the theology which liturgy 
enshrines. 

We have inherited from the past buildings in many 
styles, but the great majority of them are built on some 
form of the 'long' gothic plan. What is a parish to do when 
it comes to realise that the long chancel and distant altar 
are preventing the people from taking their proper part in 
the action of the Eucharist? 

To move the altar a few feet from the east wall and to 
celebrate facing the people at the end of a long chancel is 
no solution. This is both against the 'logic' of the building 
and ineffectual at that distance. 

In many French cathedrals, even if they still celebrate 
with the priest facing east, they have in recent years placed 
a 'liturgical Table' before the choir screen. For Mass on 
Sunday chairs are placed on three sides of this Table and 
as near to it as is consonant with dignity. A nave altar in 
a similar position is often found in English cathedrals and 
large churches in these days, but nearly always the great 
advantages of such a 'people's 3 altar is thrown away by 
introducing choir stalls and all the paraphernalia of a 
gothic church or some other barrier to keep the people 
well away from it. A variation on the nave altar is that 
which has been made permanent at Gharlestown in Corn- 
wall, where a stone altar has been placed at the crossings 
of the transepts in front of the screen which closes the 
chancel arch of a gothic revival church. The altar is sur- 
rounded on. three sides by the communion rails. This has 
involved the minimum of structural alteration, for the old 
long chancel is still kept as it was before and is still used 
by the choir and for the reservation of the Sacrament. This 
is an arrangement that is very satisfactory even if it is not 
ideal., and it has already been copied elsewhere. It is 
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probably the best way of dealing with most of our gothic 
and gothic-revival churches. 

Those parishes which have renaissance churches gener- 
ally have a problem that is easier to solve. Often all that 
needs to be done is to change the disposition of the furniture 
so that the Table is now at the front edge of the liturgical 
platform and a chair is placed where the Table used to 
stand. This has been done at St. George's, Bioomsbury. 
Where a platform has been built to accommodate choir 
stalls, the altar can often be placed on the people's side of 
it. A bigger task that would be highly desirable in many 
of these renaissance buildings would be to restore the seating 
to something like the original plan, from which it was moved 
by Victorian 'restorers*. 

DECORATIONS IN A CHURCH 

It is not the place of a liturgist to dictate to an architect 
about the non-representational decorations of his church 
building. Something does need to be said, though, about 
the use of pictorial themes. For many years in the immediate 
past those responsible often seem to have worked on the 
assumption that so long as the subject of a picture, or 
statue, mural, glass window, or mosaic, can be classified 
under the heading of 'religious' that is sufficient reason for 
it to be placed in a church. The result of this attitude is 
that those groups of Christians who encourage the visual 
arts have ail too often made their places of worship into 
museums of religious art the standard of which is often 
indifferent or worse. In any case the pictures distract the 
eye and the mind from the central act of worship for which 
the building exists. 

The earliest ecclesiastical building with pictorial decora- 
tion of which we have knowledge is the baptistery at Dura 
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Europos. We have already said that this decoration con- 
sisted of biblical scenes chosen because they illuminated 
the meaning of the rite that was performed there. As the 
candidate bowed his head for baptism he saw a picture of 
the Fall of Adam which explained the need for the rite ; 
as he straightened himself after baptism he saw the Good 
Shepherd into whose flock he was being received. 1 Mean- 
while round the walls were painted incidents which illus- 
trated the healing power of Christ, the forgiveness of sins, 
the hope of the Resurrection and similar themes which 
refer to the theology of baptism. 2 Again at Aquileia the 
main iconography of the pavement is interpretative of what 
happens in the church. The Eucharistic section 3 not only 
shows some details of the rite as it was performed, but the 
4 Victory 5 angel in the centre of this section gives a deeper 
meaning to these acts than was self-evident. The earthly 
action of giving bread and wine is a giving of self (sym- 
bolised by the palm and laurel wreath) before the heavenly 
altar. The fishing scene with the Jonah sequence 4 was an 
interpretation of the missionary vocation of the church, and 
of the clergy, linked with a story that speaks of the final 
victory pledged by the Resurrection. 

At Ravenna, again, in the fifth century, the worshippers 
at St. Vitale 5 looked up from what was being done at the 
altar on earth to two panels behind the altar which brought 
their earthly rulers into the sphere of the Offertory pro- 
cession, 6 and if they looked at the sides of the sanctuary 
they saw elaborate schemes showing the Old Testament 

1 Nelson 111. 62; Adam and Eve and the serpent, painted in red, are 
not clear in this photograph; the picture is at the bottom on the left- 
hand side. 

2 Nelson 111. 72, 51. 

3 Nelson 111. 422. 4 Nelson 111. 139 and 140. 
5 Nelson 111. 260. 6 Nelson 111. 455. 
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promises fulfilled in Christ, with, as centrepieces, panels 
which taught that the Eucharist was both a sacrifice 1 and 
a heavenly banquet in the partaking of which we share in 
the life of the Blessed Trinity. 2 Above the sanctuary, mean- 
while, Christ rules surrounded by angels and saints. 3 At 
St. Apollinare Nuovo in the same city those who took part 
in the earthly offertory procession looked up to see their 
action duplicated by a procession of martyrs laying before 
Christ the wreaths that represented their lives. 4 At Classe, 
the port of Ravenna, the congregation raised their eyes 
from the celebration at the earthly altar to a vision of their 
patron and first bishop, St. Apollinare^ similarly occupied 
in offering his flock to the Father through the transfigured 
Christ, Salvator Mundi, symbolised by the Cross upon which 
He died. 5 In every case the pictures gave meaning to the 
main action for which the church was set apart. 

Gradually, however, one theme became predominant in 
east and west, to the impoverishment of the contribution 
that art could make to the life of the Church, The theme 
that became predominant was that of the Court of the 
Heavenly King. This theme emphasises that what happens 
on earth is taking place in the presence and with the 
approval of the unseen heavenly hosts. In fact only in the 
heavenly places is it truly 'real'. To bring home to the 
worshippers the presence of the unseen multitudes, God 
and the heavenly hierarchy were pictured round the church. 
For these pictures a style of painting was adopted that was 
a fusion of Byzantine court portraiture and a 'transcen- 
dental 3 style developed by the pagan painters at Dura, 
where Indian and Greek styles came together. These paint- 

1 Nelson 111. 446 and 44.7. 2 Nelson 111. 447. 

8 Nelson III. 491. 4 N e ison m. 50I anc i 5o8 ^ 

3 Nelson 111. 470. 
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ings both suggested 'transfigured flesh' and, because the 
eyes of the saint looked directly at the worshipper, a re- 
lationship was set up between the worshipper and the saint 
portrayed. This is, of course, the type of painting we know 
as the Icon. The naves of all eastern churches are surrounded 
by multitudes of icons; Christ and His Mother flank the 
doors to the sanctuary, while in the dome is the Pantocrator, 
the Ruler of all, with angels. Those interpretative Icons that 
still remain in this scheme are in the apse behind the Table 
or above the Royal Doors of the screen. Icons like the 
Chris tbearer', 1 the Communion of the Apostles and the 
Last Supper are generally found in these positions. In the 
west the 'Heavenly Hierarchies' tended in time to become 
the rows of saints we see on so many a reredos, or which 
we saw in the east window of Gloucester cathedral. In the 
west all that remains of interpretative iconography is the 
close association of the crucifix with the altar, and the Rood 
at the chancel arch. The use of the bare cross behind the 
Table, which we particularly associate with Protestantism, 
can be interpreted as an extension of the same idea con- 
necting what is done at the Table not with the suffering 
of Christ, but with His fulfilled sacrifice, symbolised by the 
empty Cross from which His body had been taken. 

Interpretative liturgical art is just beginning to be revived 
in our time. French painters like Maurice Denis began to 
reintroduce paintings of the sort we have mentioned at the 
beginning of this century. In this country there are the 
murals that have been painted by John Ferret in St. Bar- 
nabas, Swindon. In this church two huge angels have been 
painted on either side of the wall behind the altar, that on 
the right offering, that on the left proclaiming. The main 
paintings are in long panels running down the sanctuary 
1 See pp. 50-1 . 
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on either side. On the side of the offering angel the centre- 
piece is Barnabas laying his money at the Apostle's feet. 
Away from the altar this painting continues with the 
incident of Ananias and Sapphira and leads to a modern 
city with the golden calf enthroned. Towards the altar the 
movement of the composition leads to the men of Swindon 
holding up a railway engine in offering, and behind them 
the women hold up their babies, before an altar. On the 
other side of the sanctuary, leading from the proclaiming 
angel, there is the ordination of Paul and Barnabas at 
Antioch and the Council of Jerusalem leading to the centre- 
piece which is Paul and Barnabas, like Mercury and 
Jupiter, journeying as missionaries. Two or three incidents 
from the Acts lead again to a city of to-day, but this is 
recognisably Swindon with the church of St. Barnabas in 
the midst. There is no doubt that those who attend the 
Eucharist at St. Barnabas* can be reminded of many of the 
implications of what they are doing, if their eyes stray to 
these paintings from the earthly altar at which the priest 
ministers. 



II 



THE CLOTHES OF THE MINISTERS 

IT is typical that the clothes worn by Christian ministers 
for the performance of their duties should be known 
in England as vestments, or, by those to whom the 
name vestments has become tabu through association as 
robes, for both these words mean nothing else than clothes, 
but they have a slightly antiquated and therefore dignified 
sound. It is only by association that the garments them- 
selves, and the names by which they are known, have 
acquired the sense of holy garments. For the most part these 
vestments are only clothes that have been retained for use 
in church long after they have gone out of general fashion. 
They have acquired sanctity because they have become 
different from what people wear in their ordinary life. The 
exact parallel of how the vestments came into being is 
illustrated by the example of an old Free-church minister 
some thirty years ago, who kept a special frock coat long 
after those garments had gone out of fashion even for 
ministers and wore it only when he was going to celebrate 
the Sacrament. 

The earliest visual representation of the Christian Euchar- 
ist has already been described. 1 It is from the catacomb of 
Gallistus and was painted not later than the beginning of 
1 See p. 50. 
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the third century. The president or celebrant (who can be 
identified as such because he is making the priest's offertory 
gesture over the bread and wine) is clothed as a philosopher. 
He is wearing the tunica exomis which left one shoulder bare 
and a folded pallium cloak (so far as the crudeness of the 
painting allows one to see) which was the uniform of the 
pagan philosopher. But we have already said that this sort 
of picture is symbolic. The painter was showing respect for 
bishops by suggesting that they were wise men, but the 
picture is no more proof that the celebrant normally wore 
these clothes than the *orante*s* wedding veil is proof that 
all the women in the congregation wore them on Sunday 
when they worshipped. 

White as a colour for clothes did have a symbolic mean- 
ing for Christians. Even before the writer of the Revelation 
had used the symbolism of white as the appropriate colour 
for the clothes of the saints in heaven 1 and for the clothes 
of the elders taking part in the heavenly liturgical worship 
(of which worship on earth was a reflection) 2 our Lord had 
shown Himself transfigured with 'His raiment . . . shining, 
exceeding white as snow.' 3 White is also the colour of the 
garments of the 'young men' and other messengers from 
God. 4 There is a tradition that Christians used white clothes 
as one of the distinguishing marks by which they were 
known to one another. However widespread this was, there 
is no doubt that the wearing of white on special occasions 
was a natural instinct for Christians. The giving of a white 
garment at baptism is at least a very early practice in the 
Christian church, to express the immaculate state of the 
neophyte at the washing away of sin, and the white gar- 
ment of baptism was worn for a time after baptism and on 

1 e.g., Rev. 7: 13, 14; 19: 8. 2 Rev. 4: 4. 

3 St. Mark 9:3. 4 e.g., St. Mark 16:5. 
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other appropriate occasions. We have retained the custom 
of dressing infants in white for their baptism; women wear 
it at their confirmation (or on the Continent at their solemn 
first Communion and for the week after) and for their 
weddings, and we are all dressed in white for our burials. 
Men wear a white garment when they assist in the sanc- 
tuary, and all the many versions of wear for servers, from 
albs to cottas, are nothing more than versions, according 
to the fashion of different periods, of the basic white gar- 
ment. But our modern English custom in wedding garments 
for men only shows how universal is the urge to dress up 
in old-fashioned clothes to mark a great occasion. 

THE ALB 

In the first Christian centuries a uniformity of dress had 
become established over the civilised world of the time, just 
as trousers and jacket have become the normal dress for 
everyday wear of civilised men of almost every nationality 
and colour of skin in our own day. In our Lord's time the 
basic garment was a tunic which was called a lima, fastened 
at the waist by a girdle or cincture. It was originally of knee 
length with narrow sleeves to the elbow, and was made of 
linen. It had been a Greek way of dress before becoming 
more general. When it came into wider use the working 
classes had their everyday version of the linea made of wool 
or even coarser materials, but the gentry and the rich wore 
longer versions of it reaching to the ankle with sleeves to 
the wrist, a variation eastern in origin. The linea was the 
equivalent of our shirt and trousers, and the convention 
was similar to ours in that children wore 'shorts' to the knee, 
but gentry wore long garments to the ankle. Slaves also 
wore the shorter form of linea. The white linea given at 
baptism is the Christian alb y which in the west has remained 
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an ankle length white garment with long sleeves. Like the 
linea it is normally worn with a girdle. In the east the same 
basic garment is called a stikhar which means a shirt. It 
was traditionally made of shirting material, 'flannel' woven 
with a coloured stripe running in parallel lines about two 
inches from each other. It was almost inevitable that these 
stripes should be given a 'mystical 5 meaning later on. The 
use of coloured 'albs' was a Russian habit which spread to 
other parts of the Orthodox world. 

THE TUNICLE 

Though the workman, the child, and the slave might 
spend all day dressed in their linea alone (their 'shirt and 
shorts'), men of substance had to dress with more formality, 
and, as with us, the more formal touches were added by 
lengthening the basic garments and by adding other gar- 
ments on top. It was a sign of respectability to wear a 
slightly looser version of the linea on top of the basic one. 
This was called the colobium or tunica. This tunic was almost 
as long as the linea, had looser sleeves, and was worn 
without a girdle. The tunica was generally decorated and 
often coloured, and it was made of thicker and warmer 
material than the linea of the gentry. The characteristic 
form of decoration was claw, bands of decoration worked 
on the material or embroidered strips attached at the 
shoulders and passing down the garment on either side of 
both the front and back. The clavi sometimes ended with 
a tassel just above the waist but sometimes ran right down 
to the bottom of the garment. 1 

At Aquileia the pavement of the main church shows the 
difference in dress between the working man who is making 
his offering of bread and the gentleman or church official. 
1 Nelson 111* 341. 
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The workman is wearing a shorter than knee-length tunic 
decorated with clavi over what look like trousers or hose. 1 
The officials carrying the offertory baskets on the other hand 
are wearing long tunicles over their linea, and the clavi 
reach down to the ground. When this pavement was made 
these clothes would not have been a special uniform of 
subdeacons or any other official, but it was the equivalent 
of the young gentleman's Sunday suit. It is probable that 
for the artist the only thing in the picture that was a dis- 
tinguishing sign that these were officials was the* staff of 
office held by each of them in his right hand. The women 
making offerings wear exactly the same clothes as the 
officials. In the sea scene at the east end there are not only 
angels (putti) stark naked, but also men and angels wearing 
tunics. The one shown in Nelson 2 might be wearing the 
same clothes as the fishermen making the offerings of bread, 
but others wear full-length tunics and represent the gentry 
but only possibly the clergy. 

THE CHASUBLE 

The earlier strictly formal Roman overdress, the toga> had 
gone out of everyday use by Christian times. It was worn 
only by senators, magistrates, and other officials on formal 
occasions. It place in everyday life had been taken by a 
cloak that was more plebeian in origin, thepaenula. Artisans 
and working men needed at least a rough cloak for warmth 
and protection from the rain, but a slightly more respectable 
sort of c overcoat' was the paenula, which sometimes had a 
hood attached to it. Slightly differing versions were known 

1 Nelson 111. 422. There may be Phoenician influence, and the artist 
may deliberately be showing the special dress of sailors. The three Magi 
making their offering are always shown in Phoenician dress of great 
richness; e.g., Nelson 111. 87, 169, 231. 

2 Nelson 111. 139. 
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as the casula ('little house', which has given, us our name 
chasuble) or planet a. The functional form of this garment 
had been essentially a blanket with a hole in the centre 
through which the head was put when it was worn for 
warmth and when worn as a covering during sleep. When 
not wanted for warmth, or to protect the wearer from the 
rain, it was generally folded and worn over the shoulder, 
and there were a number of ways of doing this. Its function 
demanded that the garment should be long enough to 
protect the wearer without actually dragging on the wet 
ground. When it was adopted for general wear, even in- 
doors, it became a lighter and more decorative garment. 
The hood tended to become a patch of decoration at the 
back, but it still remained a conical garment long enough 
to reach to between the knee and the ankle. It was normally 
worn with the sides looped up over the wrists. 

The 'Coat without seam woven from the top throughout 5 
for which the soldiers diced below the Cross 1 was undoubt- 
edly a useful form of paenula, and this indicates that our 
Lord wore the standard dress of a civilised man of his time, 
not any regional dress. 

Dom Gregory Dix quotes a law of A.D. 397 ordering 
senators to resume wearing the paenula worn over a 
colobium and an ungirded linea; while civil servants were 
to wear the paenula over a girded linea. 2 This is an indica- 
tion that fashions were changing, but these clothes could 
still be ordered to be worn at the end of the fourth century 
because they were the decent clothes of a gentleman. The 
law is rather like a direction to magistrates in our own day 
saying that magistrates will kindly in future resume wearing 
dark suits on the bench. As yet the clothes had no special 
ecclesiastical meaning, but times were changing. Bishops 
1 St. John 19 : 23. * Shape, p. 400. 
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had come to wear the uniform, of senators (the ungirded 
linea or alb was an indication that the wearer was not on 
military duty, as the girdle had come to be a sword-belt), and 
all other ranks of clergy wore that of civil servants. To 
begin with they did this only because they were becoming 
much involved with the administration, but they wore only 
the best clothes of the respectable. The clergy continued 
to wear these clothes and in a few years fashion had passed 
them by and they were looked upon as a special uniform 
for clergy. 

During the course of history the paenula or chasuble has 
been cut and shortened in a variety of ways in the interests 
of convenience. In the fifth century mosaics at Ravenna, 
the chasubles are cut away on the right-hand side so that 
the right arm can emerge from the slit, but the left-hand 
side has been left uncut. In the Justinian's Offertory panel 
at St. Vitale in the same city, Bishop Maximianus wears a 
chasuble slit below his right elbow. His right hand is emerg- 
ing through this slit to hold his cross. 1 The same cut 
chasubles are shown in many mosaics there, but the por- 
traits of the former bishops at Glasse 2 and the men saints 
in St. Apollinare Nuovo 3 and many more of the mosaics 
show how the folds of the chasuble, uncut at the left side, 
were used to carry a holy object like a Gospel Book or the 
laurel wreath of martyrdom without handling it directly. 
Soon after this period the chasuble came to be cut away at 
both sides so as to allow both arms to be unencumbered. 
For generations it remained a very full garment, long in 
the front and back, even if cut away at the sides. 

A new fashion for cutting the chasuable had become 
widespread in the ninth and tenth centuries; that of cutting 

1 Nelson 111. 455. 2 Nelson 111. 457-60. 

3 Nelson 111. 493. 
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away the front but leaving the back at Its original length. 
Archbishop Stigand is wearing a chasuble of this kind at 
King Harold's coronation in the Bayeux Tapestry, but in 
the west this way of cutting the chasuble was a passing 
phase. In the east this ninth-century fashion has remained 
the standard shape for the chasuble. 

The practice of weaving the chasuble as a single piece 
of cloth was no longer possible when it began to be shaped. 
The Ravenna chasubles show a seam running down the 
front. When more shaping was given to the shoulders by 
building the chasuble upon a yoke, the body of the garment 
was made from four pieces of cloth and the seams were 
strengthened with decorative braids on the outside. This is 
the origin of the Y-shaped orphreys that were the usual 
decoration of chasubles during the mediaeval period. The 
decoration became wider and more ornate as the Middle 
Ages advanced and required stiffer material to display it. 
This made for a shorter and more tailored garment than 
the original fully draped and long chasubles. But in the 
baroque period the original nature of the garment had been 
entirely sacrified to the display of ornament. The sides were 
cut away right to the shoulder and the front, and sometimes 
the back, were shaped and stiffened like sandwich boards. 
But the recent trend in both the Anglican and Roman 
churches has been first to restore the mediaeval shape (with 
a good deal of ignorance of how a mediaeval chasuble was 
constructed) and in recent years to return to something like 
the original character and fullness of the garment. 

THE DALMATIC 

Originally everyone In the sanctuary wore chasubles, 
though the readers took theirs off when they went to the 
ambos to read, and the deacons and subdeacons folded the 
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sides of theirs to the shoulders when they had to be active 
during the Eucharist. 1 There was some opposition when 
the deacons started to adopt a more up-to-date version of 
the tunica as an outer garment. These tunics from Dalmatia 
had very wide sleeves and the clavi from each shoulder 
were carried to the bottom of the garment. Bishop Maxi- 
mianus is wearing one under his chasuble in the Justinian 
Offertory panel in St. Vitale at Ravenna, and the two 
deacons to the right of him wear dalmatics without chas- 
ubles, 2 though in the equivalent donation panel at Classe 
the archdeacon is still wearing a chasuble. Dorn Gregory 
quotes a passage showing how shocked the people were 
when Emperor Commodus, at the end of the second cen- 
tury, appeared at the circus wearing a dalmatic with 
nothing on top. 3 The modern equivalent would be the 
King going to Ascot wearing a fancy pullover without a 
jacket. The Roman deacons adopted the dalmatic in the 
fourth century, after it had been the fashionable undress 
uniform of officials for two hundred years. Because of this 
the dalmatic was to become the distinguishing vestment of 
the deacon in the west, though in the Roman rite the 
deacons still wear e folded chasubles 5 during Lent and 
Advent (the chasuble often being reduced to a 'broad stole') . 
The dalmatic was shortened to the knee and stiffened during 
the course of time, and in the baroque period the sleeves 
became flaps. 

In the east deacons never adopted the dalmatic, but wear 
a form of the stikhar. In the Orthodox Church it is the 
bishops who now wear dalmatics, but this is a later importa- 
tion of secular fashion. Originally the eastern bishops wore 
chasubles, and a convention grew up of distinguishing 
bishops from presbyters by decorating the bishop's chasuble 

1 Archdale King, p. 129 2 Nelson 111. 455. 8 Shape, p. 402. 
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with crosses in a colour contrasting with that of the material 
of the chasuble. 1 The dalmatic in a very rich form was 
adopted by the eastern emperors as their dress. They in 
their turn granted the right to wear it to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and then to archbishops as a royal favour. 
From the archbishops it was copied by all bishops in most 
of the autocephalous churches. 

THE COPE 

If everyone in the sanctuary wore chasubles in the early 
days, so too bishops and elders wore chasubles at all and 
every land of service, and outside the church. Even in the 
Middle Ages bishops wore their chasubles at many functions 
outside the church building. In the west, however, it has 
become the priestly garment par excellence^ and is normally 
worn only for the Eucharist and only at the altar. When 
the celebrant leaves the altar to go in procession he removes 
his chasuble, as he does also to preach unless he does so 
from the altar steps. Older ways are still kept in the east, 
where the chasuble is worn by priests at all kinds of services 
as well as in processions outside the church building. How- 
ever, the difference between east and west is not as great 
as it appears, for ihepaenula, possibly at a slightly later stage 
of evolution than when it gave the chasuble to the church, 
has also given us the cope, a garment known only in the 
west. The cope is a paenula cut right down the front, the 
two front flaps being held together by a large buckle called 
a morse. The cope is not derived from the military cloak 
shown in many of the old mosaics, 2 for this cloak was 

1 Nelson 111. 594 shows eastern chasubles of an earlier kind and a 
dalmatic all with these contrasting crosses. 

2 i.e. the Officers among the Dalmatian martyrs, Nelson 111. 494 and 
495s or Justinian himself and his generals in the St. Vitale Offertory 
panel, which Nelson does not show at full length. 
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fastened on the right shoulder and had a very characteristic 
panel of decoration. We have already said that the original 
form, of the paenula had a hood, and that this was often 
reduced to a panel of decoration when it was worn as an 
indoor secular garment. This hood decoration, generally 
reduced to a flat panel, is characteristic of the cope. Parallel 
to this evolution of the cope the paenula, or rougher versions 
of the basic cloak, was also developing Into the monastic 
cloak, a utilitarian garment which also affected the develop- 
ment of the cope. 

The bishop in the Orthodox Church wears a purple 
mantle for parts of the Office. This is now generally made 
of light material. It also derives from the monastic cloak 
necessary for keeping warm during the long night vigils. 

LITURGICAL COLOURS 

The chasuble and dalmatic have always been coloured 
garments and if a person, or later a church, possessed a 
number of them it was natural to wear the best and finest 
on feast days. There was nothing until the late Middle Ages 
to resemble the rigid colour sequences that are kept by 
many churches to-day. One suspects that our colour 
sequences are a reading back into the mediaeval period of 
a symbolism that is far more narrow than the practice of 
the mediaeval period as a whole. Parish churches did not 
have many sets of vestments, and there is plenty of evidence 
that a grand set of the 'wrong' colour was used at great 
festivals, particularly of grand sets of funeral black vest- 
ments being used at the great festivals because they hap- 
pened to be the best that the church possessed. Merely 
because the sacristan at Salisbury made an aide-memoire that 
the best white (silk and very valuable) vestments were to 
be worn only on certain 'white' feasts, but that on days of 
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lesser importance when 'white' was the appropriate colour 
only the everyday (onion-dyed linen) yellow ones were to 
be put out, seems an inadequate reason for a church to 
buy yellow vestments so that it shall have the 'correct 
colour 9 for confessors according to the Sarum Use'. There 
is an appropriate symbolism in the western colour systems, 
so long as the keeping of a 'system' is not interpreted 
too rigidly. 

LITURGICAL HEADGEAR 

The amice which is worn round the neck with the alb was 
originally a head covering. It was a piece of cloth worn on 
top of the head and kept in place by a fillet, and part of 
this cloth fell down the back to protect the neck from the 
sun. It is still worn in this way by Arabs. The fillet was 
often worn separately to keep the hair in place, with the 
cloth thrown back on to the shoulders. 

That the amice was originally a head covering is shown 
by the fact that it is still put on by first placing it upon the 
head and then by throwing it back over the shoulders. The 
laurel crown of the athletic victor was another version of 
the fillet, as was also the crown of authority of the chief 
of a germanic tribe, distinguished in this case by being made 
of gold. Dom Gregory Dix traces the Papal tiara from the 
phrygia, originally the phrygian helmet-shaped hat we asso- 
ciate with Mythra and with the iconography of the three 
wise men making their gifts at Bethlehem. 1 It became a cap 
of state worn by Emperors and other high rulers, including 
the Pope, in the fourth and fifth centuries. 2 Such a narrow 
derivation from a particular fashion seems somewhat 
forced, and a theory that the mitre derives from hats worn 

1 Nelson 111. 29, 169 (bottom left) and 231. 

2 Shape, p. 403. 
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by deaconesses because they go by the same name is merely 
amusing. The fact that hats were called mitres is irrelevant 
as the word is merely the Greek word for head band, or 
what we have called a fillet. If the cloth of the basic form 
was changed to felt and only slightly stiffened a vast variety 
of 'mitres' built upon a head-band could result. No Christian 
minister wore any head covering in church until the 
eleventh century, unless it was an ordinary hat needed for 
warmth. They wore hats or hoods outside the church when 
sun or rain made them necessary. Such hats would have 
been caps of one of the functional shapes. The skull cap is 
the basic shape, but it can be made in a looser form, of which 
the beret is a modern survivor, or stiffened into a variety 
of shapes, one of which could be the phrygian traditional 
shape. When the head-band was tied to fit the head the 
ends were left as lappets dangling down, or they might be 
used to anchor the hat under the chin. The lappet-like bands 
at the back of the bishop's mitre are a survival of these ends. 
When hats for the minister begin to be stiffened and 
elaborated for use in church the basic symbolism is that 
these hats represent crowns. 

The Pope, as a secular ruler, had since the ninth century- 
been wearing his crown or tiara. In a tenth-century picture 
in the lower church of St. Clemente at Rome the papal 
tiara takes the form of the basic cap, here stiffened to make 
a conical hat like a helmet, with a band of gold round it. 1 
Without the gold circlet this conical hat was the form of 
mitre that the Pope granted as an honour to certain bishops, 
abbots, chapters and even laymen during the course of the 
eleventh century. Only by the middle of the twelfth century 

1 The double crown to signify temporal and spiritual jurisdiction did 
not come into existence until the end of the thirteenth century, and at 
the beginning of the fourteenth it became the triple tiara. 
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did the mitre become the normal distinctive headgear of 
bishops. In the twelfth century the conical hat had become 
a somewhat bulbous round felt hat. This was worn with a 
depression rather like that of a trilby hat, but going laterally 
across the head instead of from back to front. The 'horns' 
this depression left were then stiffened to give the shape of 
the mitre we know, and the symbolism of Pentecostal 
tongues of fire could be read into the shape. During the 
mediaeval period the horns remained of a reasonable height, 
and only in the baroque period did mitres become the ex- 
aggerated top-heavy things we so often see on the Continent. 
The Orthodox form of the mitre, likened by the irreverent 
to a crash helmet, comes from an oriental form of crown 
which was swathed with a scarf or turban. This was known 
as a touphan and it was adopted by the Church in the six- 
teenth century at Constantinople. It spread throughout the 
Orthodox world from there. 

EPISCOPAL ORNAMENTS 

The Episcopal ring and the special shoes, as signs of 
office, were borrowed from secular distinctions granted to 
consuls and triumphing generals, which were adopted by 
the Church for its leaders in the fifth century. 

The Pectoral Cross was in origin a reliquary and is 
linked with the devotion to the Cross after its discovery by 
St. Helena. It was not originally a distinction of office, but 
anyone could and did wear one. In the east it is worn by 
all clergy, and only in the west is it looked upon as an 
episcopal ornament. 

The Pastoral Staff had a utilitarian origin. It was a staff 
or walking stick adopted by eastern monks to help them 
to stand through the long night offices. It took the form of 
a stick with a decorated T top (used not unlike a shooting 
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stick) and this form is known as a tau staff. At first it had 
no special significance, but bishops who had been monks 
were accustomed to carrying and using them and continued 
to do so when they were made bishops. The eastern bishop 
still carries a tau staff. The idea of substituting a shepherd's 
crook as symbolic of the bishop's office began in Spain in 
the early seventh century 1 and these were carried by bishops 
and abbots. From here they were taken to Ireland, where 
early examples of both tau and crook staffs exist. The 
carrying of crooks was one among a number of customs 
that the Celtic church took to northern Europe in their 
missions. Convention in the Middle Ages distinguished the 
pastoral staffs of bishops and abbots by the former having 
the tip of the crook outward turning, while an abbot's was 
turned in to symbolise that his jurisdiction was confined 
within his monastery. The pastoral staff has never been 
adopted in any form at Rome itself. 2 

THE STOLE AND MANIPLE 

In the fourth century the 'scarf of office' worn by em- 
perors and consuls 3 was granted as an honour to various 
other officials. In earlier days high officials were distin- 
guished by having a purple edge to their togas. The scarf 
of office was an elaboration of the purple edge which was 
now separated from the toga, but its origin is shown because 
the scarf is always worn to conform to the way in which 
the edge of the toga had lain when it was worn in the 
(modified) traditional manner. This scarf was known as 
'the vestment' in the sense of a sign of office, taking the 
name stole from the Greek word for equipment stole. 

1 Shape, p. 412. 

2 Or if it was adopted in the twelfth century it was soon given up 
and Pope Innocent III disclaimed its use. See Archdale King, p. 151. 

8 The consul in Nelson 111. 201 is shown wearing one. 
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Bishops assumed this secular sign of authority during the 
period of the barbarian invasions, when so many bishops 
had to act as magistrates. They continued to wear them 
with their consular uniform when functioning in church. 
At first this custom was condemned at Rome. Dom Gregory 
Dix quotes a passage in which Pope Celestine, about the 
year 425, condemns the custom as roundly as, and for the 
same reason as, our puritans objected to vestments: 'We 
bishops must be distinguished from the people ... by our 
learning not by our dress, by our life not by our robes, by 
purity of heart, not by elegance. . . . J1 Incidentally this 
passage shows that the rest of the bishop's vestments were 
still considered as sober and respectable lay dress, not as 
distinguishing finery, at this time. 

Despite the puritanical attitude at Rome the stole quickly 
spread as a sign of eccleciastical authority, and it can be 
seen in the Ravenna mosaics being worn by the bishops 
outside their chasubles, as was the custom with the secular 
stole. It had not yet been assumed by any other rank of the 
clergy. Early in the sixth century the Pope had adopted 
another form of the stole, a simple scarf of white lamb's- 
wool embroidered with black crosses, divided in the middle 
for the head to go through so that the ends fall down, the 
front and back. This pallium was at first worn only by the 
Pope and was something of a personal distinction, but 
during the sixth century the pallium was granted to other 
bishops as an honour. It is still granted from Rome to 
archbishops and is worn outside the chasuble. Apart from 
the pallium, no one at Rome wore a stole of the more usual 
kind until the twelfth century, by which time it had become 
universal elsewhere as the sign of clerical authority. 

In the east the Council of Laodicea, as far back as A.D. 365 

1 Shape, p. 401. 
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forbade the wearing of the orarion to subdeacons, readers 
and singers, allowing this article by implication to the 
higher clergy alone. The orarion seems to have been in 
origin a towel that was used to wipe the face, and when 
not being used for this purpose was thrown over the left 
shoulder. In the Anglican Communion we have seen how 
the black scarf of academic origin has in certain circles 
become confused with the stole and how the stole has 
affected its width and construction. It was the consular 
stole which supplied the idea of a scarf-like sign of authority, 
but other scarf-like 'accessories 5 became confused with the 
ecclesiastical version and acquired the same meaning. In 
the east the deacon's stole is still called the orarion, and for 
much of the service it is worn hanging over the left shoulder. 
At certain places in the service the deacon ties It round 
himself in a way that seems to have been suggested by the 
toga border. The Orthodox priest's stole is worn round the 
neck with both ends hanging down the front, but the two 
ends are joined together for most of their length. The 
Orthodox bishop still wears his stole on top of his dalmatic, 
but the priest., and the western clergy of all ranks now wear 
it under the chasuble or other outer vestment. In late 
mediaeval times the custom was adopted in the west that 
the bishop (whose alb was anciently ungirded because the 
belt was a military ornament to carry a sword) should 
continue to wear his stole hanging in front of him straight 
from the shoulders; the priests crossed theirs on their 
breasts, and the deacons wore theirs over their left shoulders 
but the ends were brought round and tied on the right side 
for convenience. In the Bayeux tapestry Archbishop Stigand 
is wearing a stole under his chasuble, his pallium over it, 
and the maniple is held between the fingers of his left hand. 
The maniple derives from the mappula, a large handker- 
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chief or towel carried in the left hand or laid across the 
left wrist in the same manner as waiters carry a napkin to 
this day. Its original function had been much the same as 
that of the orarion, but it was convenient for handling holy 
objects without touching them, and it is for this function 
that the mappula acquired importance in Christian cere- 
monial. It is generally shown being used in this way in 
versions of the 'Communion of the Apostles' icon, 1 where 
the chalice is being handled through a mappula. It soon 
became a narrow decorative band of coloured material like 
a short stole. As we have seen. Archbishop Stigand in the 
Bayeux tapestry is still holding the maniple in his left 
fingers, but by the turn of the twelfth century this towel, 
functional no longer, was fixed to the left sleeve. Its original 
function is at least symbolically shown by the fact that the 
maniple is only worn by the celebrant and deacon when 
they are going to handle holy things. When they leave the 
sanctuary to preach or walk in procession they take it off. 

THE SURPLICE AND RELATED GARMENTS 

When St. Boniface and his missionaries went into the 
wilds of Germany they did not want to be burdened with 
carrying full sets of vestments in their baggage. They ob- 
tained permission to celebrate in the alb alone. But by this 
time vestments were no longer ordinary, if somewhat old- 
fashioned, articles of wear. They had become special vest- 
ments to be put on top of the ordinary clothes when per- 
forming a service in the name of the Church. In cold 
countries, especially during the long hours of night prayer 
in unheated churches without glass, the use of a fur coat, 
the pelliceum, was a practical necessity. It was found con- 
venient to use the alb, ungirded, outside this garment. For 
1 i.e, Weidl^ Mosaics, pi. 130, 
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convenience the amice was also dispensed with and the 
neck opening of the alb was made round so that it could 
be slipped on easily and so that the hood of the pellicium 
could come through it and be used on the head if it was 
necessary. When it was warmer the hood was thrown back 
over the shoulders. This form of alb was called the super- 
pelliceum, from which we get our word surplice. It is still 
worn in parts of France in more or less its original form 
as a long garment with relatively narrow sleeves like an 
alb. In the thirteenth century long wide decorative sleeves 
were added, in a form similar to but even wider than those 
of the original dalmatics. The surplice had many forms and 
went by many names. Rochet was the name given from the 
thirteenth century onwards to the older form of surplice 
with narrow sleeves, which was retained by the clergy 
especially for wear outside the church building. Its wearers 
exchanged it for a surplice when taking part in a service. 
Because of its use outside the building the rochet was looked 
upon as a semi-secular garment,, and lay servers were 
allowed to wear it. Sometimes the sleeves were cut com- 
pletely away, or left as vestigial flaps in such forms as the 
'winged' rochet. The rochet with puffed sleeves, bound at 
the wrist, is a sixteenth-century version. The puffing of the 
sleeves became very exaggerated in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and in this version the garment was 
retained by Anglican bishops almost to our own time. 
Anglican bishops still tend to wear rochets with sleeves 
bound at the wrist with a vestigial ruff to represent eigh- 
teenth-century lace, though the sleeves have been reduced 
to reasonable proportions. They use the rochet, se inside 
as if it was an episcopal version of the surplice for uhowever, 
the church, instead of as a walking out garment. 
The cotta has by a series of stages become thejnost skimpy 
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member of the surplice group. It is made with, a square 
neck to economise material, has very little fullness and 
sleeves shortened to about elbow length. It is typical of 
what happens so often in liturgical development that in the 
eighteenth century, when it was felt desirable to beautify 
what had become a very meagre garment, instead of going 
back to a fuller form of the surplice, lace was hung round 
the bottom and sleeves of the cotta. Again, it is typical that 
this lace has remained when a similar use of lace in lay 
dress, for both men and women, has long passed out of 
fashion. The Anglicans copied the lace cotta from the 
Continent in the last century, and pious women still persist 
in crocheting yards of crude { lace' to hang round the bottom 
of cottas instead of learning how to make a surplice of 
decent shape. 

Amongst Roman Catholics the monastic orders, and 
particularly the Benedictines, are leading the movement 
away from the decadent baroque forms of all the vestments 
back to earlier and more functional forms, and in France 
these better forms are already widely used in parishes. 

THE CASSOCK AND RELATED DEESS 

It has already been suggested that the wearing of the 
surplice over a fur coat showed an alteration of outlook, 
and that the vestments had become clothes to put on over 
the normal wear to do certain things. In warmer climates 
the fuTpelliceum was not necessary, but a coat made of cloth 
was worn. This coat reached to the knees or lower, and 
was covered by a gown. Over the gown a hood was worn, 
the functional part of which could be drawn over the head 
for protection. Wealthy and fashionable people used ver- 
sions of these garments made of rich materials and often 
they were cut to fantastic shapes. The scholar wore essenti- 
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ally the same garments, but they were made simply and 
were sober and black. He also wore a square cap, over 
which the hood could be drawn in. wet weather. The uni- 
form of the 'bluecoat boy' is a survival into our day of the 
mediaeval scholar's coat, worn in this case without gown 
and hood or cap because the wearers are children. The 
scholar's coat has become the cassock, and as usual the 
dignity of the clerical profession is marked by the lengthen- 
ing of this coat to the ankles. Like the c bluecoaf uniform 
the cassock was originally buttoned only down to the waist, 
and the skirts show their origin as coat tails by hanging 
free. It is of no significance that later the buttons were 
continued all down the front to give the 'Roman' type of 
cassock, or that in the east a wrap-over form fastened on 
the left became standard, while the commonest Anglican 
form is a wrap-over type buttoning on the right. The 
essence of the garment is that it is a coat of black stuff. 

Round the neck a white linen kerchief was worn, with 
the ends hanging out in front. This upper class nicety be- 
came the non-functional lands which are now shared by 
both the legal and clerical profession. When the Roman 
Catholic clergy were readmitted into England in the early 
nineteenth century it was on condition that they did not 
wear clerical dress. They wore black frock coats, as was 
fashionable at that period, and the kerchief without the 
bands hanging out. This must have looked very like a white 
hunting stock, but it was soon formalised into a stiff 
"clerical collar* one of the very few vestments entirely 
Roman Catholic in origin! By one of those amusing quirks 
of fashion the clerical collar has now almost entirely re- 
placed the white tie which progressive clergy in the early 
nineteenth century were using as an up-to-date equivalent 
of the bands, and the collar is now worn by almost every 
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kind of clergy, including the Jewish Rabbi, as the sign of 
his clerical profession. 

The scholar's gown, originally worn over the cassock for 
warmth, was made with a variety of sleeve shapes. A 
utilitarian version had sleeves bound at the wrists, and this 
type of gown was worn by Anglican clergy as an outdoor 
dress until the beginning of the nineteenth century, so that 
visitors from the Continent were astonished to find that 
English parsons walked about looking like Benedictine 
monks. A more exotic version with surplice-like sleeves has 
become one form of graduate's gown at our universities, 
and in another the arms emerge from a slit and tradition 
has it that the closed sleeves were convenient for carrying 
home the shopping. Shorter versions of the gown with a 
variety of sleeve shapes are used for undergraduates. The 
chimere is a scholar's gown from which the sleeves have been 
omitted entirely, because they could not be worn over the 
puffed sleeves of the sixteenth-century rochets with which 
bishops wore the chimere. Originally this was a walking-out 
dress. The scarlet chimere was worn not because the man 
was a bishop, but because he had obtained his doctorate. 
For the English puritans this garment was altogether too 
reminiscent of the scarlet woman and a black silk version 
was substituted, but in recent years a less puritanical spirit 
has restored the original colour for bishops who are also 
doctors. 

For horse-back riding and even going about the country 
in carriages, a long cassock was inconvenient. Bishops and 
archdeacons, who had to spend a lot of their time travelling 
round the enormous dioceses, adopted a shortened form of 
the cassock under which they wore gaiters. In the eighteenth 
century the broadcloth coat they wore over this for warmth 
became an indoor jacket and the cassock was reduced to a 
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sort of c dicky 5 in front called an apron. Similarly the strings 
bishops used to wear on their top hats, like the lappets at 
the back of the mitre, were originally functional and were 
used to tie on the headgear when it was worn in a high 
wind. All this episcopal and archdiaconal paraphernalia 
was typically retained in England well into the age of the 
motor-car. Post-war economics have at least relegated it to 
be a 'best dress 3 for formal secular occasions, but the non- 
sense of this particular form of anachronism is brought 
home when one sees a negro bishop dressed up like a 
Georgian horseman when he comes to meet his brother 
bishops at the Lambeth Conference. For some obscure 
reason the deans of Anglican cathedrals also wear this 
equestrian dress. 

The use of purple cassocks by Anglican bishops, or purple 
stocks (a vestigial remnant of the cassock) below their 
clerical collars worn with modern style dress, is an Oxford 
Movement importation from the papal court; while the use 
of scarlet, blue, or other coloured cassocks for servers and 
choir is primarily a proof that the Anglican Church is not 
going to be outdone by the eccentricities of continental 
liturgical custom. It may also demonstrate that rigid ad- 
herence to historial precedent is not necessarily the only 
criterion of judgement in these things. 

In mediaeval times it was the habit to wear the hood of 
the undergarment on top of the surplice. This was ordinarily 
of cloth, but the rich and those who lived in very cold 
climates would have a fur hood with their pellicea. In time 
the fur hood or almuce became a distinctive dress for the 
secular canons of cathedrals, and was worn either over the 
surplice or was hung over the arm when it was not needed 
for warmth. The ordinary clergy continued to wear a hood 
of black stuff. There were two parts of the hood ; the hood 
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proper which could be pulled over the head for warmth 
which was attached to the second part, all that remained 
of what was originally a cloak, but which had been reduced 
in the mediaeval period to a shoulder cape and was known 
as the tippet. After the mediaeval period the two parts 
became separated. In the seventeenth century on the 
Continent the tippet was attached to the cassock, which 
was then known as the soutane. In England the tippet was 
cut down the front and lengthened to become the black 
scarf of the Anglican choir habit. Doctors reserved the right 
to wear silk scarves, but the 'ornament 3 is of no ecclesiastical 
significance and comes from common lay dress. Anyone 
sufficiently educated to sign his name can wear the common 
black scarf of the scholar. There seems no reason why 
Readers should not be given permission to wear a black 
scarf, let alone one of a fancy colour, as has been done in 
some English dioceses, while in others it is resisted. Mean- 
while the actual hood became non-functional and hung 
down the back. In order to make it easier to put on over 
the large wigs of the eighteenth century it was slit and 
lengthened and became a shapeless piece of material hang- 
ing down the back. It is now coloured because the English 
universities have adopted the custom of granting hoods of 
coloured silk, or of decorating the black hood with fur, for 
bachelor's and master's degrees as well as for doctorates. 
The plain black hood is the mark of the scholar and again 
the qualification to wear it has been defined as the ability 
to sign one's name. 

CHURCH HATS 

The wearing of hats of the skull-cap type with a hood 
was very common and had obvious comfort for the old, the 
bald, and the tonsured. As the hood became more decora- 
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tive and less functional the importance of the hat grew. 
The traditional mediaeval scholar's hat was one of the beret 
type, slightly stiffened to make it a square cap. The so-called 
Canterbury cap is a revival of a common type of mediaeval 
scholar's hat. In England the fashion of the seventeenth 
century dictated that the square stiffening should be worn 
on top of, and almost detached from, the cap which reverted 
to the original skull-cap form. This is that grotesque head- 
gear the mortarboard, which is still widely used because 
it is the form of scholar's cap that is official at our universi- 
ties. Meanwhile in southern Europe the scholar's cap grew 
asymmetrical wings, again under the influence of the~crown 
symbolism we noted with mitres, and the biretta came into 
being. 

THE MONASTIC HABIT 

Whereas the official dress of the clergy is always derived 
from that worn by officials and gentry, the monks always 
adopted and adapted the dress of the poorest classes. 
Amongst the poor, utility and not fashion directs the type 
of clothing worn, and in fact the 'frock* in which poor men 
worked had altered very little in St. Francis 5 time from 
what it had been in St. Benedict's eight hundred years 
before, and this was very little changed from the working- 
man's dress of the Roman Empire. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Sisters of Mercy, both Anglican 
and Roman, still wear the peasant dress of the seventeenth 
century when their founder lived often with regional 
customs of starched head-dresses. Doubtless, if things run 
true to type, the Little Brothers of Charles de Foucauld will 
still be wearing the boiler suit and sandals of the French 
working-man of to-day in five hundred years' time. Man's 
monastic dress has, however, undergone the usual process 
of lengthening for dignity. 
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The monastic habit had its origin in the dress of the 
poorest, who could not afford expensive linen. Civilised 
niceties like bands, therefore, have no place in monastic 
dress, and it is the custom for monks to preach and pray 
without the surplice, though the use of cloaks for warmth 
is common. The characteristic monk's cowl, like so many 
other things, comes from that basic cloak the paenula, or 
more precisely from the utilitarian variants of this garment 
that were still used by poor men for protection. For the 
monks it was the hood that was important, and this re- 
mained functional during the mediaeval period, and is still 
used in church to-day by most orders, though it is not now 
necessary for warmth. The cloak attached to the hood was 
reduced to a cape longer at the front and back than it is 
at the sides. The scapular, a long piece of material about 
eighteen inches wide with a hole for the head, is just a 
simple kind of overall. * 

THE DRESS OF THE PROTESTANT MINISTER 

At the Reformation the protestant bodies for the most 
part showed their rejection of the mediaeval conception of 
the priesthood by using the lay dress of the Reformation 
period for their ministers. Their idea of an appropriate 
uniform was a black version of the burgher's dress of the 
period, a long gown worn over the kind of coat or doublet 
that was a little old-fashioned at the time. In Calvinist and 
Lutheran churches the long gown is still worn, and is 
generally known as the Geneva gown. It is still worn in 
some countries with a modified form of the ruff collar that 
was fashionable in the sixteenth century. Other protestant 
bodies have modified the Reformation customs and wear 
the stylised form of the dress of the same period that has 
come down to us as 'academic dress'. Even bodies like the 
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Salvation Army show the usual pattern in the development 
of liturgical dress by retaining a style of military uniform 
that is no longer worn by any soldier to-day, and their 
woman's bonnet is now about a hundred years out of 
fashion. All these newer uniforms have become a special 
dress to distinguish the Christian minister (or the committed 
layman in the case of the Salvation Army), so that their 
function has become exactly the same as that of the older 
garment to which the puritans objected. The same process 
has taken place all through the life of the Church. Old- 
fashioned ways of dressing have been retained until no one 
else wears them and they become looked upon as special 
holy garments to distinguish the ministry. 

RITUAL CLOTHES FOR TO-DAY 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of the use of 
contemporary clothes in the services of the Church. It 
demonstrates that religion is not a fusty relic of the past 
but is relevant to the men and women of to-day. If, on the 
other hand, the clothes we wear in church are to give 
dignity and a sense of historic continuity to what we do 
there, the clothes should be functional and meaningful, and 
not just an arbitrary relic of a passing fashion at a time of 
no importance to the Church. It seems best to return to 
the original and functional forms of the garments because 
they were then adopted for a reason other than that they 
always had been used. 

It is interesting to discover that the protestant monastic 
order at Taize in France has given up the Geneva gowns 
of their own tradition. For their Offices and when they cele- 
brate the Eucharist the brothers have adopted a white 
alb-like garment. On top of this the concelebrants at the 
Eucharist wear a scarf-like stole. Their reason for this 
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change is not merely that the alb is a historic garment, but 
that they find the black clothes that their puritan pre- 
decessors thought proper to be quite inappropriate for the 
triumphant Messianic Banquet of the redeemed People 
of God. 

Many of us value the link with the earliest days of the 
Church through the traditional eucharistic vestments, and 
bless our reformers for maintaining a link with tradition by 
fighting for that rag of Popery 5 the surplice. Nevertheless, 
we recognise that what clothes are worn by ministers in 
church is a matter of no more importance than the uniform 
worn by soldiers or the police, and no less. If uniforms are 
desirable to uphold the dignity of these forces, and to 
encourage the wearers to uphold the proud traditions of 
their profession, the same arguments can be used for clerical 
uniform worn both inside and outside church. 

We can recognise the desirability of creating a link with 
our own day by having some of the people serving in the 
sanctuary dressed in contemporary clothes, and would not 
be shocked at the suggestion that the celebrant, in suitable 
circumstances, might appropriately fulfil his liturgy in 
modern dress. To say this does not contradict the desir- 
ability of the historical link, nor would the universal use of 
contemporary clothes satisfy what seems a dominant psycho- 
logical impulse to use special clothes for worship as well as 
at other times of heightened importance in our lives. 



Part Two 

THE DETAILS OF THE EUGHARISTIG 
ACTION 

The discussion of the ceremonies of the first part of the double 
service we know as the Eucharist the Synaxis, the Fore-Mass, or 
Ante-Communion is deferred to Volume IV of this series, 
HEARERS AND DOERS OF THE WORD, where the historical develop- 
ment of this part of the service, and the extension of a similar use 
of the Scriptures in the Offices, will be considered. 



12 

THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE LAITY 

IN previous volumes of this series we have attempted 
not only to trace the development of Eucharistic the- 
ology and its expression in the words of the different 
liturgies/ with the development of the ministry and the 
broad principles of ceremonial, 2 but we have also tried to 
indicate what should be our attitude to present problems 
and future evolution in these things. In the second part of 
this third volume we shall try to do the same with the 
separate actions and ceremonies which accompany and 
interpret the words at the different stages of the Eucharistic 
rite, or which in more general ways express what is being 
done at the Eucharist. 

In our search for a standpoint from which to survey this 
field as widely as possible we have found the historical 
method useful. We have seen that the liturgical practice of 
to-day's different groups of Christians is illuminating not 
only because some of the customs of what is now an out- 
landish minority group may contain relics of what was once 
common custom, but because often the practice of another 
group of Christians may express something valuable that 
is obscured by our own tradition. When a group has 

1 In Covenant and Sacrifice. 2 In Every Man in His Ministry, 

I 241 
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developed for some time in isolation, even such as that 
between the east and west, and has been anxious to justify 
the particular vision it sees in the face of criticism from 
others, it is likely to have developed a practice that ex- 
presses only part of the wholeness of the truth. 

THE PEOPLE'S POSTURE FOR PRAYER 
An illustration of what we have tried to express in the 
last paragraph can be found by comparing what different 
groups of Christians believe to be the appropriate postures 
for prayer. 

Most Anglicans after the time of the Oxford Movement 
have inherited the idea that the only really reverent posture 
for prayer is kneeling. This, of course, is part of the c main 
stream of western catholic tradition' which has passed 
through the developments of the Middle Ages. To call it 
Roman Catholic would be to neglect the fascinating relics 
of earlier practice which exist despite the urge for uni- 
formity in that church, 1 and also the return to much pre- 
mediaeval custom in many countries in recent years. In 
this country, and in some others, most congregations, both 
Anglican and Roman, would still be horrified if any other 
posture than kneeling was suggested for the Eucharistic 
Prayer. Even in France the new Directoire* directs that the 
people shall be kneeling for the consecration and Com- 
munion, but leaves a loophole, if conditions are difficult, 
for another posture to be taken. Many Anglican congre- 
gations have gone so far in this identification of kneeling 
with prayer that they have adopted the debased custom, 

1 Ceremonial Curiosities, by E. J. G. Forse, Faith Press, 1938, gives 
many examples in a book that is full of amusing descriptions of non- 
uniformity. 

2 Directive pour la Pastorale de la Messe, Editions Fleurus, 1956. 
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once fostered by Roman Catholic authority, that the con- 
gregation should kneel throughout Low Mass, standing 
only for the Holy Gospel and for the Greed if it is said. 

This exception to the general kneeling makes nonsense 
of the 'logic' on which kneeling is explained. The rising for 
the Gospel will be explained as an act of reverence for the 
words of Christ Himself, yet for the words Christ used at 
the Last Supper it is compulsive to kneel out of reverence I 
Meanwhile the Orthodox stand throughout the liturgy, and 
although their canon law forbids kneeling altogether on 
Sundays and feasts, Russian popular piety often expresses 
itself by members of the congregation falling on to their 
knees so that they may hear the sacred words of the Gospel 
kneeling! And the continental Protestant sits for prayer, as 
does his English Free-church brother as a general rule, and 
no special attitude is assumed for the Eucharist different 
from this. It is true that recently Roman Catholics have 
taken to sitting at some parts of the prayers in the Mass, 
and some English Protestants have adopted the practice 
of 'leaning forward' in prayer in simulation of kneeling. 
Uncharitable Anglicans called this the 'non-conformist 
squat' j though as a posture it is little different from that 
of many Anglicans in their comfortable churches with 
their cushioned pews against which the bottom can be 
comfortably rested if the knees are raised on a high hassock, 
whilst the head is buried in the hands resting upon the back 
of the pew in front. 

It is indicative of the present state of God's Church that 
for the average Christian differences in practice of the sort 
we have been describing play far too big a part in hindering 
understanding, let alone reunion. That we are all ready 
with arguments to justify the habits to which we have our- 
selves become accustomed is natural but not necessarily 
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helpful, 1 and it is downright harmful if we are ready with 
slick arguments, viewing all customs from the narrowness 
of our own practice, to condemn any whose habits differ 
from our own. Often the point of view is narrower even 
than that of the tradition of our own group, and what we 
unconsciously want everyone to do is to adopt the practices, 
and the explanations by which we have persuaded ourselves 
to continue these practices, that we learnt as children in a 
particular congregation. 

The extremes of the attitude we have described are 
obviously absurd, but even those of us who are making 
some effort to understand each other are continually catch- 
ing ourselves out in subconscious relics of this mentality. 
The Anglican will discover himself subconsciously finding 
it difficult to believe that Free churchmen really take prayer 
seriously if they only sit for it; and the Free churchman will 
equally find difficulty in ridding himself of the conviction 
that kneeling is only a formality that is a substitute for real 
prayer. Both will find it difficult to believe that a person 
standing with his eyes open, like an Orthodox, is really 
absorbed in prayer. 

Are we then to say that the appropriateness of posture 
is a purely subjective judgement, governed only by associa- 
tion and early experience; that it doesn't matter how a 
person prays, and if he stands on his head to do this, who 
are we to discourage him? There ought to be a large 
measure of this attitude in our practical approach to the 
habits of others, and a readiness to tolerate diversities not 
only in any reunited Church as a whole, but even in a 

1 It would be interesting to have statistics of what percentage of 
Anglicans reading the last paragraph justified their present habits by 
using the quite false argument that generally takes a form like: 'Ah, but 
the Eucharistic Prayer is petition, and we stand for the Gospel out of 
respect and praise.' 
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single congregation. Regimentation and imposed uniformity 
are entirely against the spirit of the primitive church, the 
New Testament as a whole, and the Gospel. On the other 
hand there is an objective truth at the centre of our religion 
and seeking for the unity which also is at the centre of our 
religion implies seeking for the right and wrong which 
exists about even relatively unimportant matters of the 
kind that we are discussing. We shall only find this objective 
truth by looking beyond the habits we are used to and 
seeing the question against the wholeness of the background. 

STANDING FOR PRAYER 

For many hundreds of years the Church, borrowing the 
custom from the Jews, found standing the natural posture 
for liturgical prayer. The posture Is described in i Kings 
8: 22: 'Solomon stood before the altar of the Lord in the 
presence of all the congregation of Israel, and spread forth 
his hands towards heaven. . . .' This is the attitude depicted 
in the orant, which was so common and had so much mean- 
ing for the early Christians, We have already referred to 
this posture as shown in a very early picture in the cata- 
combs at Rome 1 when we said that the meaning of the 
picture rested largely on the symbolic interpretation of 
what is shown. We cannot, however, dismiss this posture 
for prayer as being only symbolic (like the three-legged 
table and the clothes of the celebrant), for the point of the 
picture of the woman is to symbolise the praying Church. 
That the woman is meant to represent the 'Bride of Christ 5 
is conveyed by the bridal veil; that it is the praying Church 
she represents could only be conveyed by showing her in 
what was recognisable as the normal posture for prayer. 

To this day an Orthodox stands for prayer not only in 
1 See p. 50; Nelson 111. 58, 
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church, but also when he says his prayers before his icons 
In the corner of any room in his own house. If any prie-dieu 
is used for the books he wants, it is usually in the form of a 
lectern. The Orthodox laity, however, do not now normally 
raise their hands either in church or in private prayer. 

The c orant 5 posture is undoubtedly the primitive one for 
Christian as well as for Jewish liturgical prayer, and it 
remained universal at least for the first millenium; until 
after the liturgical practices of the Orthodox became 
stereotyped in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

We shall have to return to consider the 'orant' posture 
for prayer when we are thinking of the priest's posture for 
prayer at the altar. 1 



KNEELING AND STANDING 

Standing with the arms raised is not the only posture 
for prayer recorded in the Old Testament or in the New. 
In the Chronicles version of the dedication of the Temple 2 
Solomon is described as going up to the platform that had 
been erected before the Temple. First he stands and spreads 
forth his hands, and then he kneels and uses the same 
position of the hands whilst he expresses the prayer of 
dedication, at the end of which fire comes from heaven to 
consume the sacrifices that had been prepared. We also 
say with the psalmist: C O come let us worship and bow 
down: let us kneel before the Lord our maker.' 3 What is 
even more important to Christians is that our Lord is re- 
ported as kneeling in the Garden of Gethsemane/ the Wise 

1 See p. 13. 

2 n Chronicles 6: 13. It was from the Kings version of this story that 
we took the description of the orant posture, i Kings 8: 54 also speaks 
of Solomon rising from his knees, but has not indicated when he knelt. 

s Psalm 95: 6. 4 St. Luke 22: 41. 
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Men Tell down 5 to worship the young child at Bethlehem 1 
and St. Paul is reported as kneeling to pray at Miletus. 2 
There are, of course, other examples of kneeling being used 
for prayer in the Bible, and these biblical instances of kneel- 
ing are often cited to -justify our present western popular 
belief that kneeling is the only really reverent attitude for 
prayer. 

But the matter is not as simple as that. It is, however, 
necessary in the face of this contrary evidence to find an 
explanation of why standing was the normal posture for 
Christian public prayer in the early centuries, and why the 
Church found it desirable to pass a series of canons for- 
bidding Christians to kneel in church during Eastertide, on 
Sundays, and on other festivals. 

In the Roman Catholic Good Friday ceremonies we have 
a survival of a very ancient form of ferial, or at least non- 
festal, synaxis. In this service a very ancient way of doing 
the Prayer for the Church, here known as the Solemn Prayers , 
has survived. This way of doing the prayer is older than 
the litanies of the Byzantine liturgies. The Solemn Prayers 
consist of a series of biddings, for each of which the people 
are standing. After each bidding there was a period of 
silence (often omitted in these days, so that all the people 
do is to bob up and down) during which the congregation 
knelt to pray privately. They stood again whilst the in- 
dividual private prayers were 'collected' in the corporate 
collect recited by the president. These movements are now 
marshalled by the clergy, the deacon calling out (singing) 
'Bend the knee 5 at the end of the bidding, and the sub- 
deacon singing 'Arise 5 when he thinks they have prayed in 
silence long enough. 

Amongst the Jews the 'logic 3 of the postures assumed for 
1 St. Matt. 2:11, 2 Acts 20: 36. 
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prayer emerges fairly clearly from the biblical examples. 
Standing was the normal attitude for prayer, but for intense 
intercession (not necessarily penitential) one fell on one's 
knees. In Christianity the logic' was modified after a time, 
though to begin with, as in all things, the first Christians 
remained Jews and brought over their Jewish ideas. But 
the early Church was very conscious of being the redeemed 
community in which the promises of the New Covenant 
were fulfilled and manifested. It was natural that Christians 
should want to express this new relationship of sonship with 
God the Father in Christ. It was therefore natural that 
Christians should normally meet their God standing face to 
face in the attitude of dignified and responsible persons. 

There was another advantage in this posture for prayer, 
which had also made it significant for the Jews. Standing 
to pray with the eyes open allows the worshipper to be 
conscious of those who stand with him, even when his 
attention is mainly concentrated on the President and the 
sacramental action he performs, or the iconographic symbol 
of God's presence. It is this fact that makes it the ideal 
posture for corporate prayer, and which makes it important 
that we should recover the standing posture if the corporate 
nature of Eucharistic worship is to be fully recovered. 

KNEELING 

Kneeling is the attitude of homage and of servile depend- 
ence. It is natural to use it when expressing penitence and 
failure to use the grace of God to be what He intends us to 
be and has given us the power to be. 

From Germanic custom the Tolding of the hands' 
placing them together palm to palm in front of the chest 
was adopted as appropriate to accompany kneeling. The 
placing of the hands together in this way was an act of 
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submission, and a vow of submission was taken by placing 
the hands held in this way between those of the person to 
whom one submitted. This custom was brought into the 
Church by way of Charlemagne's court. The soil in which 
it was to grow and spread was the mentality which also 
intruded the apologia prayers into the Gallican liturgies, and 
it is also closely linked with the development of the Papacy 
as the central organ of a centralised church upon which 
all western Christendom was to be servilely dependent. We 
have written elsewhere of the apologia prayers: c No one can 
object to the expression of our sinfulness and dependence 
upon God's mercy as theologically unsound, it is only that 
such prayers are inappropriate in that part of the Eucharist 
which should be the triumphant re-presenting of the Vic- 
torious Saving Acts. n The expression of our penitence and 
humility and dependence is a good and necessary Christian 
activity, nevertheless to insert prayers of unworthiness at so 
many points in the Eucharist as was done at this time 
indicates a lack of balance and a spiritual defeatism. 
Though the immediate impulse is one of penitence and 
dependence, it in fact shows a lack of faith in God's ability 
to fulfil His promises. If kneeling is the only posture to be 
used at the Eucharist that would be an expression of the 
same sort of spiritual defeatism. We must be ready to admit 
our faults and half-heartedness, but not to the exclusion of 
our faith in the power of God to transform us eventually 
into what He means us to be and in the objective nature 
of His victory. By grace we already share in the kingdom 
which has come into being by that victory, though its final 
consummation on earth may be deferred to the end of time. 
But it is as the company of the redeemed that we meet to 
give thanks for all that Christ has done for us. 

1 Covenant and Sacrifice, p. 107, re the Prayer of Humble Access. 
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Only the sinner himself can confess his sinfulness; it is 
a personal act. It was a natural development that the man 
who knelt for prayer, with his hands folded in an attitude 
that is expressive of being centred upon himself, 1 should 
also cut himself further from his surroundings and from his 
brethren by closing his eyes. We in the west have inherited 
a tradition by which we instil into children from the earliest 
consciousness that this is the real attitude for prayer. 'Now, 
dears, hands together and close your eyes' can be heard in 
most day and Sunday schools, and is echoed in the homes 
where they take the instruction of their children in prayer 
seriously. The tiny baby before it has learnt to talk is 
conditioned to prayer by having its hands held together in 
the e pious 3 attitude; and if our difficulties in getting people 
to take corporate prayer seriously do not spring only from 
this early training, it is at least an element in the nexus of 
ideas that makes for individualism in our worship. 2 

Where the Liturgical Movement is becoming established 
standing for prayer at the Eucharist is being restored, and 
its helpfulness in realising the corporate nature of the act 
is now a matter of experience. It has become usual in 
e liturgicaP churches, even in Britain, for the people to stand 
for the Offertory ceremonies, and also to stand from the 
Sursum Corda to the end of the Sanctus, but in this country 
traditionalist ideas of reverence resist the suggestion that 
the whole congregation should stand for the remaining part 
of the Eucharistic Prayer. That they should stand to receive 

1 Ballet fans will appreciate that the 'stained-glass attitude* is a 
completely *turned-in* one, the complete opposite of the 'turned-out' 
technique used to display the personality of the dancer. 

2 A different sort of conditioning is illustrated by a true story about 
the child of an Orthodox priest friend of the writer. He was still too 
young to talk, but when a particularly holy-looking priest came into 
the room he made smacking noises with his Hps to indicate that he 
wanted to kiss this 'icon*. 
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Communion still seems quite unthinkable even to people 
'advanced 3 in these ways. 

In France those who have accepted the liturgical outlook 
differentiate themselves from those who have not yet ac- 
cepted it by the fact that they stand for the Canon of the 
Mass. In a 'mixed' congregation the 'traditionalists' kneel 
and occupy themselves with private devotions during the 
Mass until the elevations at the Consecration, or they sit 
for most of the Mass and kneel only for the consecration. 
This suggests that most of the Mass is the priest's business 
alone, and that they have no part in it. The 'liturgical 5 
members of the congregation, however, not only stand 
throughout the Mass, but tend to edge up close to the altar 
with their missals so that they can see and take part in 
what is done there. 1 

The restoration of standing at least for the whole of the 
Eucharistic Prayer seems essential if the corporate nature 
of the central act of the Church's worship is to be re- 
covered. To get this accepted is very difficult because the 
full force of traditionalism militates against any change in 
behaviour during the c most holy moment' of the Eucharist. 
The people may be ready to stand elsewhere in the Eucharist 
where it is less important, but to overcome their prejudice 
against altering their habits where it is most important is 
very difficult. However, kneeling is appropriate for peni- 
tence, and in the west it will probably retain its place as 
the normal posture for private prayer. 

1 The writer has watched this 'sedimentation* of the two elements 
with some amusement in both St. Germain-des-Pr6s and St. Etienne- 
du-Mont in Paris. 
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SITTING 

When discussing the importance of the bishop's seat in 
the furnishing of the early Church building we pointed out 
that sitting was the posture associated, in the culture of the 
period of the early Church as well as amongst the Jews, 
with authoritative judgement and teaching. The people 
who received such judgement and teaching would naturally 
stand out of respect for the authority with which it was 
given. This would be a further reason for the predominance 
of standing as the normal posture of the people in church 
in early times. 

Naturally, however, sitting is the receptive posture, the 
e at ease* position in which one can give one's whole attention 
to what is said or done with the minimum need to worry 
about, or even to be conscious of one's own body. This is the 
argument in favour of the sitting position for prayer, and 
particularly for meditation. 

It has already been said 1 that fixed seats are a very late 
addition to the furniture of a church, but it has been sug- 
gested that that does not necessarily mean that people did 
not sit on the floor, sit back on their heels in the way that 
many people seem to find natural, or have cushions or 
portable stools that they brought to church. Sitting has 
always been the natural posture for listening to the biblical 
lessons and discourses, and it is only when special reverence 
is paid to the authority of what is read or preached that 
the posture would be changed to standing. 

It is an arguable point whether Christians have always 
stood for the reading of the Holy Gospel at the Eucharist. 
Certainly they did so as soon as the Gospel was given 
special ceremonial prominence. This would make the cus- 

i p. 6 
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torn continuous from at least the early fourth century, and 
it is only speculation that suggests that when all the read- 
ings, including the Holy Gospel, were read by members of 
the order of Readers no special respect was shown to this 
reading by the particular posture adopted. Certainly in 
other services than the Eucharist the western custom is 
neither to reserve the reading to the 'higher' orders nor for 
the laity to stand to hear it. 

A less positive reason for sitting is that it shall be allowed 
as a concession to weakness, when people cannot be expected 
to stand or kneel for all the prayers that are going to be 
said. We have already seen that the origin of the tau staff, 
which became the bishop's pastoral staff, was its use by 
monks in a way similar to a shooting stick to provide relief 
as they stood for the long night prayers. The mediaeval 
misericord or c mercy 5 seats in the choir stalls fulfilled an 
almost exactly similar function; some relief was given while 
the monk was nominally standing. Propping yourself up 
on a misericord or a staff is a transitional stage between 
that of standing for certain prayers and of sitting for 
them. The singing of the psalms is an obvious illustration 
of this evolution. The practice of sitting for the psalms is 
often justified to-day by the argument that they are medi- 
tations, and on the argument we mentioned before, that 
sitting helps one to forget one's own body, sitting is ad- 
vocated as the best position for these meditations from the 
Old Testament. Whatever practical cogency there is in 
sitting for the psalms there is no doubt that standing was 
the ancient posture for praying them, and sitting only 
came in as a concession to weakness. 

Some Christians sit when they sing hymns, others stand. 
With both hymns and psalms an important factor that 
might help to decide what a particular congregation is to 
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do at a particular psalm or hymn is whether the congrega- 
tion is to be actively involved. It seems to be a legitimate 
deduction from the various practices in this matter that if 
one Is to be closely identified with the words sung one 
throws oneself into the act of singing and stands. A more 
subjective and individualistic attitude (sometimes wrongly 
claimed to be more spiritual) finds sitting more appropriate. 



REVERENCES 

If the people are to stand in order that, as a body, they 
may identify themselves with the action at the altar, it is 
natural that they should respond not only with the loud 
Amen of their assent, but that they should make response 
with gesture to what is expressed there by gesture. These 
gestures done by the people are of two kinds ; either they 
are a copying of what the priest does, in identification with 
his action, or else they are a response to what he does. 

An example of the first kind is that it seems natural 
when the priest is expressing the unworthiness of all, and 
accompanies these words with the gesture of beating his 
breast, that the people should identify themselves with the 
sentiment by beating their breasts also. Another example 
of this kind of copying is the adoption by the people of 
genuflection when it was substituted for bowing in the 
priest's liturgy, for reasons we shall pursue when we 
consider the priest's ceremonial. 

An example of the second type can be seen when the 
priest accompanies the blessing with the sign of the cross, 
though we shall see that there are two traditions of how 
the people respond to this sign. 

The original meaning of the sign of the cross will be 
discussed later when we are thinking of the actions of the 
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priest at the Eucharist, 1 but because the people saw it used 
in conjunction with words of blessing or absolution they 
thought of it as an action that conveyed the blessing or 
absolution. They therefore signed themselves with the sign 
of the cross as an expression of their consciousness of the 
reception of these gifts from God, and as an acknowledge- 
ment of the action of Christ which made forgiveness and 
blessing possible. The making of the sign by the people 
became an acted prayer, and it has been pointed out that 
a simple man can often better express his faith in the reality 
of his salvation by the way that he makes the sign of the 
cross than he could express his belief in words. It can also, 
of course, become a purely mechanical unthinking action. 
A closely associated idea is the Orthodox custom of signing 
oneself with the cross when a petition in a litany is sung 
with which one particularly wishes to associate oneself. It 
is an acknowledgement that only in the power of the Cross 
can what is prayed for come about. 

The practice of signing oneself with the cross Is very 
ancient. Tertullian in the second century, to say nothing 
of fifth-century writers like Theoderet, refer to the practice 
using terms like 'making the sign of our salvation 5 . It was 
usually performed in the early days by drawing a small 
cross on the forehead with the thumb or single finger of the 
right hand; or at least this is how St. John Chrysostom 
describes that it should be done. 2 The making of a large 
sign of the cross on the body, tracing it from the forehead 
to the breast and from one shoulder to the other belongs 
to the late mediaeval period in both east and west. The 
differences between the way eastern and western Christians 
perform the sign in so far as they are not differences just 
for the sake of being different depend upon the two 

2 Horn, ad pop., ch. xL 
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approaches we suggested above. The natural way of making 
the sign of the cross is, after the vertical stroke, to make 
the horizontal one from left to right. The priests of all 
traditions make the sign in this way, but the people the 
recipients if the sign is thought of as conveying a blessing 
in the west also make the sign in the natural way from left 
to right. In the east they copy the direction of the priest's 
hand and, as if in a mirror 3 make it from the right shoulder 
to the left. The common Anglican custom of completing 
the sign by touching the centre of the breast is probably a 
copying of local custom seen somewhere on the Continent, 
or perhaps a modification of the southern European custom 
of kissing the thumb with which the sign has been made. 

Needless to say,, there is no theological issue at stake 
between which of these ways the sign is made, and any 
attempt to make one is just mischief making. Likewise the 
number of fingers which are held together and how they 
are used is a secondary matter linking with some other 
devotion once fashionable. If anyone finds it helpful to use 
one of these ways of holding his hand to make the sign why 
should he not? But if anyone tries to make a theological 
issue out of our differences, and suggests that because a 
person does not hold three fingers together when he makes 
the sign of the cross that he does not properly believe in 
the Trinity, he is making something quite unimportant 
into a matter separating Christians of different allegiances 
even more than they are already separated. 

The extension of the original kind of sign into a signing 
of the forehead, mouth and breast each with a small cross 
made with the thumlb is probably older than the large 
sign of the cross, but it has never been directed by rubric 
(for instance, before the reading of the Gospel). It is a 
"benediction of the senses' like that with the Sacrament in 
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Syria which we shall have to consider when we are thinking 
of the ways Christians make their Communion. It was 
probably copied by the people from the deacon when they 
saw him 'bless his senses' by signing first the text of the Word 
of God and then sign his forehead, mouth and heart, before 
he sang the Holy Gospel. 

It was also a very ancient custom of the people, as well 
as the priest, to bow at certain points in the service. Some- 
times this reverence has been displaced by an action that 
a later age found more appropriate. For instance, it was 
anciently the custom for all to bow at the end of the 
recitation of the Creed as an act of homage to the God 
confessed. In the Middle Ages the Apostle's Creed was 
normally recited silently, and for the bow at the end a sign 
of the cross was substituted as a visible sign of adherence 
to the Christian faith. 



THE GREAT CORPORATE ACTS 
i. THE 'OFFERTORY 3 

IN the formalised account of what our Lord did at the 
Last Supper it is reported that the first thing that He 
did was to c take bread*. This is the first act in the 
Eucharist proper. 

Amongst the Orthodox this action is called The setting 
forth of the gifts*, and eastern Christians and some from the 
west feel that the term offertory has led people to mis- 
understand the meaning of what is done at this point in 
the action, and so to distort their interpretation of the whole 
action. The name offertory certainly suggests that what we 
do here is to offer bread and wine, and this can lead to the 
idea that the offering of bread and wine by itself is the 
whole of the element of man's offering to God in the 
Euchaiist 3 and that this is a separate offering from the 
Sacrifice of Christ. When the primitive emphasis on the 
offertory is restored, as it has been in recent years, some 
feel that there is a great danger of pelagianism; that is to 
say, of making the offering of man and of the fruits of the 
earth so important that it obscures the fact that the Euchar- 
ist is primarily something done by God, The same feeling 
was also one element in the reformer's objection to offertory 
ceremonies in the sixteenth century. The objection does not 

35* 
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apply, however, if the wholeness of the Eucharlstlc action 
Is kept in mind. 

It must be realised that it is only because of the limita- 
tions of the human mind that the Eucharistic action has to 
be laid out in a time sequence; that we have to 'do* the 
offertory before we c do 5 the consecration and both before 
we 'do 3 the Communion* All are essentially part of the same 
act. However, man being what he is, we have first to con- 
centrate on man's part in the Covenant action before God's 
promise is 'remembered* and then the renewal of the 
Covenant is 'sealed' in the act of Communion. Once this 
is all seen as a single act 'dissected* for our convenience, 
there is no danger in 'making too much* of the offertory. 
One cannot make too much either of God's or of man's 
participation in the covenant action; and to belittle man's 
proper part in the action gives as unbalanced a view as to 
belittle God's. However, the theology of this question has 
been argued in Covenant and Sacrifice^ the first volume of this 
series, and here it is necessary only to describe the evolution 
of the ceremonies and to attempt to understand the mean- 
ing of what was done originally, and to assess what is dis- 
tortion in subsequent practice. 

In the Gospel stories of the Last Supper we are told that 
the apostles Peter and John 'made ready* the Passover in 
the upper room on the day (in our way of reckoning) on 
which the Last Supper was held in the evening. 1 Which 
day this was, and the character of the meal, is a complicated 
matter. 2 If the Last Supper had been a habkura meal, as 
Dom Gregory Dix argued in The Shape of the Liturgy y then 
the food for the meal would have been brought by those 
of the brotherhood who took part. No specific mention of 

1 St. Luke 22: 7-13- 

2 See Ctmnant and Sacrifice^ Chapter 2. 
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provision of food Is spoken of In the Gospel records, but 
one assumes that this was part of the 'making ready*, and 
that It was a provision from the common purse of the 
apostolic band. According to St. John, when Judas went 
out of the room the other disciples thought that he, as 
treasurer, had gone to buy something that had been for- 
gotten. 1 This In Itself suggests a wider background for what 
was done In the upper room than that It was just a habhura 
meal Little can be said with absolute certainty, but It 
appears that the apostles provided the food from the 
common purse. 

The abuse of the Eucharist that St. Paul had to deal with 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians 2 arose from the fact 
that the Christians there were not sharing the food they 
brought for the evening assembly of the church, which 
consisted of an meal before the Eucharist was cele- 

brated. Some were overeating and overdrinking with the 
copious food and drink that they brought and which they 
had plenty of time to consume; others had to rush along 
from work with a minimum of food and went hungry. Pre- 
sumably the bread and wine for the Eucharist that followed 
the agape was also taken from the food brought by the 
worshippers. 

Though Justin Martyr mentions that It is the deacons 
who bring the bread and wine to the altar, and that what 
is left over unconsecrated is given to those in need, he does 
not mention who provided it* 

In this book we have already referred several times to 
the pavement of the early fourth-century church at AquHeia. 
The pavement of the Eucharistic Hall is also of key import- 
ance to our understanding of offertory custom at a very 
early period. It shows us how the offertory \vas performed 

1 St. John 13 : 29. s 1 1 : 20 ~2, 
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at the beginning of the fourth century, at least in this city. 1 
Two of the rondels surrounding the 'Victory of the Eu- 
charist' the 'victory 5 type of angel which marked the 
place on the floor over which the Holy Table stood during 
the Eucharist show men dressed in short tunics placing 
bread, shaped and marked rather like hot-cross buns 3 into 
a canistrum basket. 2 Canistrum baskets were a type in common 
use shaped rather like our waste-paper baskets. They play 
an important part in early Christian art whenever the theme 
is Eucharistic. 

In the catacombs at Rome the Eucharist is indicated 
mainly in two ways; either as a refrigerium meal, 3 conveyed 
by picturing the heads and shoulders of several men showing 
above the cushions of a sigma or D-shaped table/ or eke 
it is depicted in an even more abstract way by showing 
only a three-legged table. In both these 'themes' the food 
on the table is a dish containing one or two fishes, and 
sometimes bread; while normally there are canistra baskets 
arranged in the foreground. Another famous variant is a 
picture of a fish (very much alive) with a basket on His 
back containing wine and 'hot-cross bun' breads, 5 The 
early Christians, like the Jews, preferred richness of allusion 
to precise symbolism and we are therefore free to pursue 
any allusion that the picture suggests and do not have to 

1 Leitzmann claimed that these pictures showed the offertory, but 
this has been challenged without argument by, for instance, the Nel&op 
Adas *we do not know what this is intended to represent" and by 
Archdale KIng ? who claims that the baskets are $yxe$ Litwgj of ih* 
Roman Church, p. 1 10. So far as the writer has been able to find out, tfasi 
attitude seems to rest on the fact that the customs of Aqulleia differed 
from those at Rome, and if one assumes that Rome must be the pattern 
of all liturgical practice, then this cannot be the offertory. 

2 Nelson 111. 422. 

8 A meal held in communion with the dead that in Christian thought 
represented the heavenly or Messianic banquet. 

4 Nelson 111. 59 and 60. & Nelson DL 57. 
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choose between them as alternatives. An obvious allusion 
is to the feeding story in St. John's Gospel 1 , so that the 
bread and fish become the food which the lad contributed 
which fed five thousand, while the baskets represent those 
into which the fragments were collected. But the fish, 
especially when shown obviously alive, can also be inter- 
preted in terms of the ichthus cryptogram/ 2 and Indicates 
that it Is the living Christ upon, whom we feed In the 
Eucharist. For many generations fish Is always shown as 
the main food upon the table of the Last Supper and this 
can have no other meaning than the one we have suggested. 
When the fish Is Interpreted In this way the baskets can 
only indicate their main use In Christian worship, as offer- 
tory baskets. It Is true that the baskets would also have 
made convenient receptacles in which to reserve the Sacra- 
ment, before the days when any special receptacle was 
thought necessary. They can, therefore, be claimed as an 
early kind of pyx, so long as it is realised that this use is 
secondary, and that the baskets were primarily offertory 
baskets. The Interesting thing Is that In both interpretations 
of these Eucharlstic 'themes* there Is a balance between the 
gifts of man and the gift of Himself by Christ in the 
Sacramental Food; the two sides of the covenant action are 
represented whichever Interpretation Is used. 

Further confirmation that It Is the offertory which Is 
shown at Aqulleia is that other rondels show women offering 
grapes and lowers while a third shows a woman releasing 
a dove. Grapes are amongst the fruits of the earth that 
Hippolytus considered suitable to bring to the altar to be 
blessed. He also specified what sort of flowers were worthy 

1 6: 5-14. 

2 The letters of the Greek word for fish, ichtkm., form the initials o* 
the phrase c jess Christ, Son of God, Saviour 5 . Christ could be indicated 
safely to those who knew the cryptogram by a picture of a fish. 
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to be brought to be 'offered 5 , saying that only the rose and 
the lily are to be brought. 1 The flower la the woman's hand 
at Aquileia looks like a rose. The releasing of doves on 
special occasions (such as the Epiphany blessing of the 
waters) is also an ancient custom, though it has not been 
documented as early as Hippolytus. 

The other rondels show church officials, deacons, or more 
probably men in lesser orders as they are not wearing 
chasubles, carrying the canistra baskets full of breads. The 
Mnd of pictures that they are, of individual figures, does 
not link the actions, so we have to guess where the breads 
are being carried. It is reasonable to conjecture that the 
people made their offerings as they entered the church, 
placing the breads they brought from their houses into the 
canistra baskets either by the door or in front of the Table. 
Either when a basket was full or at the end of the synaxis, 
before the Eucharist proper, the officials carried them to 
the diakonium. Actually there was no diakonium^ as a separate 
room, at Aquileia, just as there was no sanctuary of the 
kind there would later be in a basilican church, but the 
deacons probably used a table in one of the 'transepts' at 
the east end. Here the bread actually to be used for the 
Eucharist was chosen from the many loaves brought to 
church. All this suggests a more free-and-easy way of doing 
the offertory than the impressive processions of the next 
period, but that is what we should expect under the condi- 
tions of 'social concelebration 3 . 2 Unfortunately, every place 
in the pavement where one would expect to fiad the parallel 
series showing how the wine was dealt with has been 
destroyed. 

1 Hippolytos xxviii, Dot, p. 53. 

2 See Emry Mm m His Mmutiy^ pp. 196 IF. 
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THE CEREMONIAL AT ROME AND ELSEWHERE 

When the liturgy of the Church became a solemn cere- 
mony within the setting of the baslllca 3 the offering of the 
bread and wine by the people was normally organised into 
impressive processions and a psalm with a congregational 
antiphon (the qffertorium) was sung while it was performed. 
In North Africa we can date the beginning of this change 
because St. Augustine introduced it at the end of the fourth 
century. 1 It was undoubtedly a custom that was already 
established in parts of Italy, which had impressed him when 
he had seen it in his travels and which he therefore wanted 
to introduce into his own church. 

There is plenty of evidence 9 from many parts of the 
western world a that an offertory procession by the people 
was usual during the fourth and succeeding centuries, but 
the church building in which it is now easiest to imagine 
these processions is St. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna. 
Here the mosaic processions of martyrs men on one side 
of the nave and women on the other would have been 
mirrored below by the processions of men and women 
inarching up the sides of the nave to make their offerings. 
The people would be carrying small bread rolls and wine 
cruets held in small white cloths, or in the end of a veil like 
those with which the virgins carry their crowns without 
directly touching them. 2 

At Rome there probably never was an offertory pro- 
cession. We know how the offertory was done at Rome in 
the sixth century from Ordo Romanm /> the same document 

1 Augustine Retractationes. II, 37* 

3 Perhaps the 'woven baskets* in which the people carried up their 
offerings,, according to Christian of Stable in the ninth century, show 
a continuation of the custom of using canistnan baskets in some places 
even as late as this. White Enen cloths were used at Rome in early days. 
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that describes how concelebration was done at that time. 
This offertory procedure does not, like the form of con- 
celebration, have the feeling of a degenerated ceremony; 
in broad principle it probably represents the way in which 
the offertory had first been developed at Rome. The people 
brought bread and wine to church at Rome as elsewhere, 
but they did not bring their gifts to the altar or place them 
in baskets; instead the Pope and archdeacon, with assistants, 
went round the church and collected the people's offerings. 
The small loaves were placed by the Pope into linen bags 
held by acolytes. The people also brought wine In small 
flasks or amulae, and the archdeacon poured the wine into 
a large chalice held by a subdeacon, who in turn poured it 
into a larger vessel called a scyphus. ^The Pope and arch- 
deacon by this time collected only from the important 
people, then they handed over to lesser officials the collec- 
tion from the main congregation. While this collection 
continued the Pope and archdeacon went to the altar. The 
archdeacon selected as many breads as would be needed 
for the Communion of the people. The Pope received the 
breads brought by the clergy, and then added two loaves 
in his own name. The rest of the breads, which were not 
needed for Communion, were arranged on display upon 
seven silver tables (one for each deacon's district) which 
stood at the altar end of the nave. 2 The wine to be con- 
secrated was taken from the scyphus and poured through a 
strainer into a quite small chalice, the calix sanctus^ a little 

1 Perhaps something like the one of which the base can be seen 
opposite the bread basket on the 'Victory of the Eucharist* panel of 
the Aquileia pavements ; Nelson 111. 422. 

2 Four can be seen in the sketch of old St. Peter's; Nelson IE. 133. 
It is probable that the bollard-like object upon which the woman Is 
placing her flowers in Aquileia was used for the same purpose. It has 
a great similarity to a type of pagan altar used at Dura Europos and 
elsewhere. 
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water was added and the chalice was placed on the altar 
to the right of the breads, ready for the Thanksgiving 
prayer. 

THE GREAT ENTRY 

Whether the offertory was organised in the east with a 
procession of the people is an open question. If there were 
processions in the east they were soon modiied by the 
principle of representative delegation. The clergy already 
did many things on behalf of the people, and they now 
also took over this function of bringing the bread and wine 
to the altar on behalf of the assembled church. The bread 
and wine were still provided by the people {and still are in 
Orthodox churches though they are not generally baked 
at home now, but bought in the church porch), but in time 
the selection and preparation of these gifts became so long 
and complicated that it was performed in the diakonium, or in 
its successor the chapel, at the left of the sanctuary 

before the service started. At the time of the offertory 
there is a solemn procession of the prepared gifts carried 
by the clergy through the people to the altar. This is the 
ceremony known as the Great Entry, which is still such a 
striking one in the Orthodox liturgy. 

A variation of this offering by delegation is the carrying 
in of the bread and wine by the Emperor at Byzantium. 
Because he was the representative of the people he alone 
made the offering on behalf of all his people or in the 
case of Justinian fie did this together "with his Empress 
Theodora. In the famous offertory mosaics in St. Vitale at 
Ravenna the clergy are carrying the incense 5 the Gospel 
Book and a Gross 5 while Justinian is carrying a basket pre- 
sumably containing bread. The procession is made more 
impressive by the addition of courtiers and a squad of 
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soldiers. Opposite, Theodora, supported by her women 
dressed In all the finery that the silk monopoly of Con- 
stantinople made available, with officials and soldiers, Is 
carrying a large chalice of wine In through the door of the 
church. Because this was so striking a ceremony It promoted 
the adoption of the clerical form of the Great Entry even 
when the Emperor was not present. The chants which 
accompany the Great Entry in the Orthodox Church have 
military overtones because the Emperor's bodyguard was 
used in the procession. 

In the west this regal offertory procession was to be 
borrowed from the east at the time of Charlemagne, at a 
time when the tide of fashion was turning against the 
offertory processions of the people which had been such a 
striking element in Eucharistic worship for at least five 
centuries. With the exception of the offering made by a 
bishop or abbot at his consecration Mass, that of the mon- 
arch at his coronation remains the only 'real* offertory, a 
direct gift of bread and wine, with a continuous history 
from ancient times in the west. This offering Is still part of 
the English coronation service, though It Is performed very 
simply without processions. 

The clericalised Great Entry was also copied from, the 
east and found a place in many galllcan uses. There was a 
tendency, however, for the meaning of the ceremony to be 
forgotten and for the procession to be transferred to some 
more convenient place in the liturgy than the offertory. 
At Saram, for instance, it became a procession, with an 
empty chalice and was pushed forward to the Kyries so that 
the chalice would be on the altar IE plenty of time to do 
the offertory in the way that had by then become customary. 

Many of these different ways of doing the offertory were 
being performed at different places at the time. If a 
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consecutive line of development has to be discovered in this 
material, it is probable that Rome represents the earliest 
form of offertory which was a collection from the people 
where they stood of the bread and wine that they had 
brought to church. Aquileia represents the next, or one 
development among many. Only in the fourth century did 
the practice of organising the people into processions become 
general in the west. The clerical and regal Great Entry- 
became established in the east in the fifth century and was 
being copied in the west before the ninth, though the court 
of Charlemagne was an important factor in its establishment 
on great occasions. From the ninth century onwards the 
offertory ceremonies tend to be made less of, and eventually 
to be reduced to a minimum. 

THE MEANING OF THE OFFERTORY 

Up to this point we have been describing the way in 
which the offertory ceremonies developed, and to some 
extent how they degenerated. The writings on the subject 
at a very early period bring out one meaning of the cere- 
monial, and early Christian art supplements this. 

Hippolytus, writing at the beginning of the third century 5 
shows that in the verbal conventions of the time the bread 
and wine brought to the altar by the deacons to the President 
were known as oblations (TTfoa^opd^ prosphora). A few years 
earlier Tertullian had written in outraged terms questioning 
the suitability of an oblation being made by a man who 
had married for the second time. 1 The gifts of bread and 
wine brought by the people were not merely material gifts 
necessary for the performance of the Eucharist (and for the 
surplus to be given in alms) but they are representative of 
our lives. If the life is not suitable to be offered to God, then 
1 j)s exhort, cast., xi, 
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the making of an oblation Is blasphemous. This is also one 
important element in the teaching of the mosaics in St. 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. 1 As the people made their 
\vay to the sanctuary to make their offerings of bread and 
wine they looked up and saw the glorious procession of men 
and women martyrs offering to our Lord seated in majesty, 
or as a baby in His Mother's arms, 2 not bread and wine 
but the crowns of their martyrdom the laying down of 
their lives. 

Nearly two hundred years earlier those who designed the 
pavement at Aquileia conveyed the same message. They 
made the 'Victory of the Eucharist 5 the centrepiece of their 
series of pictures of the offertory being performed. This 
Victory 9 angel has at his feet a canistrum basket with breads 3 
and opposite 3 though this has unfortunately been damaged, 
there is the base of a scyphus for wine. It has already been 
suggested earlier in the book that this is the angel who, in 
the Roman Mass, carries the gifts to the heavenly altar. In 
his hands, as depicted at Aquileia 3 he is carrying not bread 
and wine but a palm branch and a laurel crown, biblical 
symbols of the lives of Christian 'athletes for God'. 

The offering of the bread and wine, with the meaning 
that was given to this action, was as important a part of 
the whole Eucharistic action to the early Christians as the 
receiving of Communion, or to be more precise they were 
inseparable parts of the same act. One gave one's bread 
and wine, symbolically giving oneself, and one received 
Christ by consuming perhaps the very same bread and wine 
after it had been taken into the communal store aad 
*euchari$tised* by the prayer of the assembly. In many lan- 

1 Nelson 111. 501 and 508, 

2 Nelson lU. 1231 shows the Magi and Nativity icon at the end of 
the women's procession. An adult Christ is at the head of the men's. 
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guages and places the worshippers at the Eucharist are 
called 'offerers', and to be denied the opportunity to offer 
is practically synonymous with excommunication.. 1 

At a later period when Communion had become a much 
less frequeEt act than it had originally been one could 
'offer' as a way of partial participation in the Eucharistic 
action without the commitment of Communion. St. Gregory 
of Tours tells a story of a subdeacon who substituted cheap 
wine for the good wine that a widow offered daily. His 
fraud (he was selling the good wine) was discovered when 
after some time the widow made her Communion and 
tasted the different wine. 2 At Tours evidently the gifts were 
taken into the and it was here the switch was 

made. 

As well as the gifts of bread and wine the worshippers 
were expected to make a money gift if they were able. This 
is implicit in Justin Martyr's account of the Eucharist, and 
quite explicit in Cyprian's writings/ but the of bread 

and wine was the fundamental one. Hippolytus lays down 
that the only thing which those who are to be baptised are 
to bring to the Easter Vigil in which their full initiation 
(including Communion) is to be effected is the 'vessel 5 \vith 
their 'oblation 3 . Nothing from their pre-christian lives is to 
be brought in offering except the bread and wine which 
represent their lives, and without which Communion would 
be unthinkable, 

THE OFFERING OF CREATION 

It has sometimes been suggested that the modern s offer- 
tory theology* is nothing more than "Jocist sentimentality 5 
that it has been invented by the Liturgical Movement be- 

1 See Augustine, Ep. 1 1 1, 8. <i De gloria confess^ ch. 65. 

8 De (tpere, xv. 
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cause it happens to fit in with what movements like Jocism 1 
stand for, and that there is no precedent for this teaching 
earlier in the history of the Church. In fact it is quite clearly 
taught by Irenaeus in the second half of the second century, 
even if it could not be seen in the Epistles of St. Paul. He 
says that in the Eucharist we offer the firstfruits of creation. 2 
He speaks of the bread and wine separately as being the 
fruits of creation and says that we are to offer them, not 
because God needs them, but that they might not be 
sterile. 3 Only by being brought within the sphere of God's 
redemption will creation find its full purpose. 

The 'meaning' of the bread and wine is, then, wider than 
even ourselves and our lives; in the oblations we offer the 
whole of creation. Irenaeus also says: c The sacrifice does 
not hallow man, for God does not require sacrifice; but the 
conscience of the offerer, if it is pure, hallows the sacrifice 
and effects God's accepting it as from a friend.' 4 The 'sacri- 
fice' of the Eucharist in this sense is not automatic ; it does 
not do anything to the offerer if It Is merely an external act. 
But, by offering ourselves and all created things to God In 
the bread and wine, what we offer is brought into the sphere 
of the action of the Church and of God's redemption. 

What the Jocist and other liturgical movement ideas have 
added to this doctrine of Irenaeus only makes explicit what 
was no doubt always Implicit, that the bread and wine are 
not only symbols of creation but fruits of the labour and 
skill of man. Christ did not choose wheat and grapes for 
His Sacrament (though already the labour and skill of man 
have been used before the harvest could be gathered) but 
a 'finished article'. This 'meaning 9 of the bread and wine 

1 The young workers* section of Catholic Action. 

a Adv.haer. IV, 18, i. 

3 Idem IV, 17, 5. 4 Idem IV, 18, 4, 
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is still as vivid to-day as it was when every household made 
its own bread from wheat grown on its own land. To-day 
when we offer our modern bread and wine, we are offering 
the complexities of our modern civilisation and everything 
upon which our lives depend. 

THE BREAD FOR THE EUCHARIST 

It Is against the background of this symbolic meaning 
that we must consider what sort of bread should be used 
for the Eucharist. 

Whether our Lord used leavened or unleavened bread 

at the Last Supper will always remain an open question, and 
our guess as to which He used will depend upoa the answe r 
we accept about the nature of the meal and the day upon 
which it was held. 1 But even if Christ used matzoh at the 
institution of the Sacrament this sort of unleavened bread is 
quite unlike the modern communion wafers. We can be 
quite definite that before the eighth century, apart from 
one exception, leavened bread was used always and through- 
out the whole Christian Church. The exception is the tra- 
ditional use of unleavened bread by the Armenian Church; 
but the exception itself proves the point if we take one step 
deeper the controversy as to whether leavened or un- 
leavened bread should be used. The point is that the 
Armenians used a form of unleavened bread for their every- 
day food. 2 What is absolutely without exception in the 
earliest period of the Church is that the form of bread used 
was that in common use locally, it was 'ordinary* bread. 

It may be noticed that in the last paragraph it is only 
said that it is in *the earliest period* that common bread 

1 See Qmmant md Sacrifice, p. 56. 

s Tliis was pointed out in a conversation with Archbishop Tiran 

reported by the Rev. C. Gray-Stack. 
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was used, whereas the infiltration, of unleavened bread into 
the west did not begin until the eighth century. This dis- 
tinction has to be made because another idea changed the 
sort of bread used, even if it remained leavened, in both 
east and west. 

It is a natural feeling of true worshippers of all periods 
that only the best is good enough for God nevertheless 
this feeling can lead to great distortion unless the sort of 
'goodness' desired by God is clearly perceived. The lesson 
taught by Irenaeus had not been learnt. A gradual change 
in emphasis came about, from regarding the bread as a 
symbol representing the lives of the worshippers and of the 
whole of God's creation to its being a gift in itself. When 
this change had taken hold it became important that the 
bread, instead of being the everyday bread upon which our 
lives depend, should become the 'best and purest' that can 
be offered to God. 

It is probable that in the earliest period of all, let us say 
at St. Paul's celebration at Troas, whatever bread happened 
to be in the house would have been used. There is no 
evidence to support this statement, but it seems reasonable 
to suppose that there was an exact parallel here with the 
development of church furniture and buildings. The next 
stage, we should expect according to this parallel, is the 
making of a special article to be used in church but not 
yet differentiated from the common one except that it was 
reserved for God's use in church. 

The bread for the Eucharist had from the beginning been 
provided by the people. At least by the second century at 
Rome, and as a very widespread custom in the west until 
the sixth century at least, a small portion of the dough was 
baked separately as 'God's portion.' and taken to churdbu 
These small loaves were marked by a cross cut on top of 
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the dough. These are the c hot-cross bun" loaves we have 
noted In the catacomb art and at Aquilela, and they are 
still shown In the 'old-fashioned' scene of the Oak of Mamre 
In St. Vitale at Ravenna, dating from the year 547. At this 
early period it Is usually a sign of Syrian Influence if, instead 
of showing the more usual 'hot-cross bun 5 type of bread, a 
conical small loaf is used. These can be seen In the Last 
Supper panel In St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna (A.D. 
529) while the jearlier 'Oak of Mamre* panel at St. Mary 
Major at Rome shows its Syrian derivation not only by the 
use of this form of bread but also by the use of a 'strip 
cartoon' technique, showing a number of Incidents from 
the same story on one panel. 

The 'up-to-date* panel of the 'acceptable offering 5 at 
St. Vitale at Ravenna 1 shows another way of Interpreting 
c the best only for God' as well as another symbolic way of 
suggesting the Inner meaning of the bread. Here It is the 
art of the baker that has made of the loaf a thing of fantastic 
beauty. The dough has been shaped and plaited to make 
a circular design round a central pattern. These loaves were 
known as 'crowns of oblation' and the bread itself has 
become linked with the Idea of the laurel crown of the 
victor. Sometimes the central part of the 'crown' was left 
out, and a circular loaf resulted. A simple, almost hoop-like 
version of this kind of 'crown of oblation' can be seen being 
offered by the donors (humbly painted small so that they 
seem almost to be dwarfs) in the ninth century 'Mass of 
St. Clemente* painted in the lower church of that name at 
Rome. 

From the breads offered those required for the Eucharist 
were chosen, and the rest were blessed and distributed to 
the needy. No doubt the basic concern always was that 
1 Nelson III, 446. 
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sufficient bread should be taken to communicate the people. 
When each family took away the Sacrament from the 
Sunday Eucharist, so that they could communicate before 
each meal, no doubt a considerable number of 'hot-cross 
bun' loaves had to be used. After this practice was given up, 
the number needed would have been smaller. The influence 
of the feeding miracles from the Gospel is an obvious source 
for the tradition of using five loaves. This is still theoretically 
the number ofphosphora that should be used at an Orthodox 
Liturgy, but in practice, in some of the autocephalous 
churches a single loaf is used. This is, however, stamped on 
top with a five-fold seal, which is the five seals there would 
have been on the five loaves if they had been used. These 
seals are arranged as a cross on the one loaf. The stamping 
of the dough with a seal, so that it has a Christian device 
on it after it is baked, is only a more elaborate version of 
the cross cut in the dough. 

The single loaf is probably the earliest tradition of all. 
Though there is no way of proving that St. Paul's c one loaf' 
symbolism 1 is a reflection of the liturgical practice of his 
day, there does not seem to be much point in his use of this 
illustration unless it was from a single loaf that all com- 
municated. 

"IMMACULATE' BREAD 

Another outlet for the imagination to invent symbolic 
meanings was the way in which the bits of the broken bread 
(or cut in the case of the Orthodox) are arranged on the 
paten. The arrangement of the particles in the Orthodox 
prothesis service in preparation for the Liturgy is a com- 
paratively simple form of this elaboration. Amongst the 
Syrian Jacobites the qurban (= offering, i.e. a translation of 
prosphora) is broken in a very complicated way and the 
1 1 Cor. 10 : 17, inlLS.V, 
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bits are arranged so that they plctorialiy represent c The 

Sheep', the 'Youth 3 , or the 'Crucified 5 according to the 
season of the church's year. Dr. E. S. Drowerin her book 
Water into Wine,' 1 not only gives photographs of the bits of 
the qurbdn arranged in these ways, but also describes with 
fascinating detail the extravagancies of symbolism that are 
still used by some of the Lesser Eastern Churches. 

Lady Drower also describes the many exaggerated rituals 
that can still be found being practised in the preparation 
of the bread in the same churches. No doubt care was always 
taken to see that 'God's loaf 5 should be carefully made from 
the best materials available, and from the loaves brought 
by the people only the best baked and most shapely were 
chosen for the altar. We have also seen an illustration from 
Tertullian. of the fact that it was the life of the worshipper 
that was being offered, so that the oblation was blasphemous 
if the offerer was an unrepentant sinner. 2 With the high 
value that was to be given to virginity, and the admiration 
of the average Christian for the heroic qualities of the early 
solitaries, it was perhaps inevitable that only breads baked 
by monks or nuns should in. certain quarters be considered 
suitable for the altar. Even among the Jews specially perfect 
grain had been specially gathered and selected and kept 
to make the flour from which the ritual bread was made 
at the festivals. These ideas evidently came together, so that 
one finds rituals like that of the Abyssinian church. 3 The 
corn must be plucked by a virgin man or woman, the grain 
carefully picked over and then ground iato flour by a monk 
or nun. With great care about washing his hands, having 
removed his shoes and put on a vestment (probably origin- 
ally a clean alb), a monk prepares the bread at the begin- 

1 Murray, 1956. 2 p. 268 above. 

3 Drower j p. 52. 
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ning of the day that is to say In the evening for the 
Eucharist to be celebrated in the morning. He does all this 
in a bethlehem (house of bread) which every church has built 
near to it. Which hand shall be used as he sifts the flour and 
mixes it with water, what direction he shall face as he does 
this,, and the proper prayers to be said at every stage, are 
all laid down. The dough is leavened by mixing it with 
some left from the last batch. 1 The monk returns to the 
bethlehem before sunrise to heat the oven with olive wood. 
With equally elaborate and detailed ritual he bakes six 
qurban> the best three of which he takes to the church for 
the celebration. 2 

It is a similar concern for purity of this kind that brought 
the wafer, made with flour and water only, to the west. 
Although the western church did not lay down such meti- 
culous rules as there are among many of the Lesser Eastern 
churches, it is at least a pious custom that the wafers shall 
be made in nunneries. Even in the sober Church of England 
it has been reported to the writer by a woman who as a 
girl helped in a nunnery in the production, of wafers that 
when engaged in this task they were not allowed to talk. 

There are also more practical reasons, of course, which 
commend the wafer. Wafers can be stored for a relatively 
long time without deteriorating, and so baking or a visit 
to the bakers is not necessary before every celebration; and 
they do not crumb. But all this convenience is outweighted, 
at least in the opinion of the writer, by the fact that 'purity* 
has been taken to such lengths that something results that 
has little reference to the sort of bread we eat. Wafers may 
by definition be bread (so long as bread is defined in such 

1 A very ancient method of leavening, see Covenant and Sacrifice 3 pp. 
38-9. The method suggested a connection of every Eucharist with the 
next somewhat similar to that effected by thefermentum> see pp. 353~~4- 

2 Presumably the Trinity suggested this number. 
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a way as to include this sort I) but it has lost its symbolic 
value as representing our common, food and common life. 
The provision of separate wafers for each communicant 
also obscures the fact that Communion, as well as being 
the way that God gives Himself to us, is also the sharing 
in a common loaf. St. Paul's symbolism is lost and it is 
suggested that Communion is an individualistic act. 



THE EUCHARISTIG WINE 

The Jews used red wine for their meal-services, and the 
association of this colour with blood made this a natural 
practice for the Christians to continue when there was a 
choice available. 

Roman Catholics to-day normally use white wine. This 
has come about through a concern for purity similar to 
that which altered the kind of bread used. White wine is 
made by allowing the grape juice to ferment only after it 
has been separated from the skins. It became the practice 
to reserve for the altar that wine made from the juice pro- 
duced merely by the weight of the other grapes, before the 
main bulk of the juice was released by the traditional 
method of treading (which does not crush the pips). Purity 3 
in the wine has not been taken to such lengths as it has in 
the bread, and the Roman canon law only requires that 
the wine shall be the fermented juice of the grape without 
additions. That it fulfils these conditions is all that the 
guarantee of the label ensures. 

The Russians, and a number of the other autocephalous 
Orthodox churches, use any good red wine. In the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and in others round the Mediterranean, 
there seems to be a trace of the same mentality that affected 
the making of the bread. Greek Orthodox generally get 
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their sacramental wine from a monastery. There is evidence 
that in some of the Lesser Eastern churches a very few 
raisins are washed and then soaked in water for the mini- 
mum of time, only a day or two, before the liquid is strained 
and used for the Eucharist. The Syrian Orthodox 1 use a 
modified version of the same technique, and only monks 
make this 'wine'. Raisins, after washing, are soaked for 
three days and then squeezed. The resulting liquid is kept 
for forty days, strained, and is ready for use. The Copts 
use the same method, adding a little from a previous brew 
to aid fermentation, and they keep the liquid for two years 
before they use it. The water to be mixed with the wine 
must come from a source of 'living' water and be fetched 
by a virgin. Lady Drower comments: 'Primitive methods 
of preparing grape-juice for drinking, i.e. pressing grapes 
or raisins into spring water, are thought preferable if one 
can express it thus to fermentation.' 2 Lady Drower also 
cites two cases, one among the Copts and one Greek Ortho- 
dox, when unfermented grape-juice or fermented fruit juice 
was allowed to be used, by dispensation, when wine could 
not be procured. 

It is the custom of certain protestant bodies to use un- 
fermented grape juice or fruit juice for their celebrations 
of the Lord's Supper. It seems that this practice is not 
without precedent in the history of the Church, though the 
motive of disapproval of alcohol raises questions of heresy 
at least different from the motive of 'purity*. The case of 
the use of unfermented grape juice in a part of South India 
where prohibition was enforced, and the 'ration' of wine 
officially allowed had gone astray, which caused some 

1 Despite the name Orthodox the 'Syrian Orthodox' church is 
Monophysite. 

2 Most of the facts above are from Drower, pp. 64-6. 
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controversy a few years ago, seems exactly similar to the 
Orthodox and Coptic cases quoted. 

It was a conversation between Anglican, priests and Free 
Church ministers on this subject which finally converted 
the writer to the use of ordinary bread 1 The Anglicans 
reacted critically to a passing statement that the Free 
Churchmen used unfermented e wine 9 . The Free-churchmen 
expressed their surprise because they had always looked 
upon the unfermented juice as c a particularly pure sort of 
wine*. But, the Anglicans protested, it obviously isn't wine*, 
and they quoted the usual definition of wine as e the fer- 
mented juice of the grape 5 . To the Free-churchmen this was 
a quite artificial definition which seemed to them designed 
merely to exclude their practices. It struck the writer that 
if the Free-churchmen had questioned the use of 'those 
curious discs of flour and water instead of bread 5 the 
Anglicans would have said, 'but we look upon them as a 
particularly pure form of bread' and the Freechurchman 
could with equal justice have retorted e but it obviously isn't 
bread.* If the obvious practical reaction to this argument is 
to see that both e reaP wine and c reaF bread are used, we 
cannot be self-righteous about those who honestly think the 
unfermented juice they use to be wine, especially so long 
as we continue to use wafers. If the form of one of the species 
makes the Eucharist 'invalid*, so does the other if it is not 
what our Lord told us to use. And we are also suspicious 
when authority is invoked if it defines bread and wine in 
such a way that it allows the practices of the body over 
which it has authority and invalidates those of others. We 
would naturally try to obey our Lord's command and try 
to fulfil His directions as loyally as possible, but if the 
sinfulness of the minister is no deterrent to the mediation 
of grace, nor can we believe that God will withhold His 
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grace if people are using what they honestly believe to be 
bread and wine. 



WHAT REMAINS OF THE OFFERTORY IN THE WEST 

After the time of St. Augustine the tendency was to play 
down man's offering to God in the covenant action of the 
Eucharist, and to concentrate exclusively upon the gift of 
God. 1 It took several hundred years for this new outlook 
even to begin to alter the practices, but when the offertory 
was reduced in the mediaeval period to a mere vestigial 
remnant of what it had been, the principle of the people 
making the offering was retained, as was also the corporate 
nature of the Mass, If, even at a private Mass, the laity had 
to be present, though one serving boy was sufficient to 
represent the laity; so it was the same serving boy who went 
to the credence table and brought the bread and wine to 
the priest. Conservatism saw that the principle was retained, 
but the meaning of the offertory was no longer obvious. 

As in so many things, the reformers only took a mediaeval 
tendency to a logical conclusion. They abolished the offer- 
tory in any traditional sense. Cranmer substituted his 
6 Communion devotions 92 for the offertory, placing these at 
the traditional place of the offertory before the Sursum 
Corda. He was at least aware that personal self-giving in 
penitence and faith was a more important element of the 
offertory than any mere giving of bread and wine, but an 
^antithesis was made of what should be a wholeness. It was 
the reformation practice to place the bread and wine on 
the Table before the service, without ceremony. 

In the 1662 Anglican Prayer Book the rubric 'Here 

1 See Covenant and Sacrifice, pp. 104-5, including the quotation from 
Jungmann. 

3 Exhortation, Confession, Absolution and Comfortable Words. 
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beginneth the offertory' was inserted before the Prayer for 
the Church. "What was meant by these words Is at least 
arguable, and It is probable that they were accepted by 
many only because they could be interpreted as referring 
to the new practice of collecting the money in a 'decent 
basin' instead of there being a procession to the alms chest. 
'Offertory* to most Englishmen still means the collection 
of money. In many Anglican churches the bread and wine 
are still placed on the altar before the service. On the other 
hand those who Introduced this rubric, the high church 5 
Caroline Divines, did so In the same spirit as they inter- 
preted the 'oblations' of alms and oblations' at the begin- 
ning of the Prayer for the Church. They interpreted this 
as an offertory prayer asking God to accept the gifts of 
bread and wine, using the word oblations as a synonym 
for prosphora. The Caroline Divines also introduced a cere- 
mony with the bread and wine. In Legg's collection of the 
Consecration Orders for the new church buildings In the 
seventeenth century, which Is such a revealing source of 
Information on the liturgical practice of the time, 1 we read 
that at the consecration of Abbey Dore the bishop went to 
the Table after the sermon. Meanwhile one of the assisting 
'chaplains* went to the credence table at the south side of 
the chancel and brought from there, with some solemnity, 
first the bread and then the chalice which had been pre- 
pared before the service. The bishop made ready the bread 
and the wine on the Table. This can be regarded as a form, 
of clerical 'great entry' and shows that the high church 
party, at least, were Interpreting the rubric in a traditional 
sense. 

The rubric after the Communion office also makes pro- 

1 English Orders for Consecrating Chmchss, by J. Wickham Legg, Henry 
Bradshaw Society, Vol. XLI, 1911. 
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vision that the curate and churchwardens shall see that the 
bread and wine are provided 'at the charge of the parish', 
and this normally meant that they were to be the first 
charge upon the Communion alms. The bread and wine 
remained the gifts of the people, even though a complicated 
economic chain obscured the directness of the gift. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE OFFERTORY 

The problem before those who wish to make the meaning 
of the offertory evident from the way it is performed is to 
choose from the great variety of ancient ways of doing this 
action those that will demonstrate that the bread and wine 
are the people's gifts and that it is the whole of creation 
and of life and especially the self-giving of the congregation 
that is offered to God through the symbolic gifts. The first 
of these problems can be solved by the way in which the 
action is done, the second involves the sort of bread and 
wine that is used as well as what is done with the surplus 
gifts that are not used for Communion. 

In many churches it has now become the custom to place 
a bread box with wafers and the wine and water cruets at 
the back of the church on a credence table. Representatives 
of the congregation, different each Sunday, carry these 
through the people to the altar during the singing of an 
offertory hymn. It is highly desirable that there should be 
a period of silence, or that a suitable offertory prayer should 
be added to the liturgy, so that the people can identify 
themselves with the gifts. Otherwise the procession appears 
to have no climax, and the purpose is not evident to those 
who have not been instructed in its meaning. Servers can 
take the box and cruets from those who have brought them 
to the sanctuary and minister to the priest in the way we 
have become accustomed to in recent years, or even better 
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the deacon (or layman doing many of the diaconal func- 
tions) or the priest can come down to the rail and there take 
the bread on to the paten or Into a ciborium. He then brings 
the chalice to the same place and makes it up, taking the 
cruets directly from the people who have brought them up. 
Servers then relieve the people of the cruets and take them 
to the credence before they administer the lavabo. 

If the offertory procession waits for the money collectors 
to finish their work before it leaves the back of the church, 
and the money is brought up with the bread and wine, the 
connection between these two 'offertories' is demonstrated 
and they are seen to be part of the same action. It is not 
important when the money is offered in relation to the 
preparation of the bread and wine, but it is interesting that 
in the Anglican Church we have 'naturally' developed the 
custom of holding up the alms dish in offering to God 
(presumably it is not elevated for the devotion of the con- 
gregation) which is of interest when we discuss the question 
of elevations of the Sacrament. 

A less often practised variant of the offertory procession 
is this. On the table which people pass as they come into 
church a bowl of wafers and an open ciborium are placed, 
and alongside these an alms plate. The people are instructed 
that as they come into church they make their money 
offering (probably in a duplex or other promise-scheme 
envelope) and transfer a wafer from the bowl to the 
ciborium. In this way each communicant makes the offering 
which is to represent him before God. It is best to have 
some sort of tongs (plastic ones are available and suitable) 
with, which to effect the transfer as the worshippers will 
prefer not to use their fingers unwashed, and the provision 
of a bowl and towel tends to be too complicated. With this 
way of doing the offertory the table can be nearer the altar. 
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and the processional part of the offertory proper can be 
extremely simple. As the people have been involved in the 
offertory already a server can merely come down to the 
table and carry the ciborium to the altar. It has been found 
to be very suitable for weekday celebrations with only a 
small congregation. 

There seems no point in reviving any of the clericalised 
versions of the 'great entry' to-day. What we try to stress 
in these days is that every person has a liturgy to perform 
at the Eucharist and some activity must be left to the people 
if they are to feel that their part in the action is real. It is 
desirable that certain basic things should still be done by 
them and not handed over to clerics, even if the clergy here 
act only as representatives of the people. 

BEST BREAD 

It is because of a reassessment of what is meant by 'best' 
that there is a movement in some Anglican parishes to 
restore the use of ordinary bread. There is also a movement 
to the same end in a small group of 'advanced 3 Roman 
Catholic parishes in France. The realisation of this is, of 
course, much easier for Anglicans, for we are bound only 
by the rubric that e it shall suffice that the bread be such 
as is usual to be eaten; but the best and purest wheat bread 
that conveniently may be gotten'. This rubric has been 
used to justify the use of wafers, as the 'best and purest' 
bread which is now easily obtainable. We have already 
laboured the point, however, that something that has been 
made so pure that it has ceased obviously to be what it is 
called is not best suited to a representative function. It is 
ordinary bread, the sort of bread that we eat at our meals, 
that best represents our lives in fact the best bread for this 
function is e such as is usual to be eaten*. That the best and 
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purest of ordinary bread should be chosen has usually been 
interpreted as meaning that It should at least be white 
bread. The rubric, however, does not say so; and those 
who look upon our modern white bread as artificially 
whitened and deficient in the best qualities of bread would 
certainly be justified in using the 'better' wholemeal bread 
if they could obtain it. It might be argued, however, that 
this is introducing a different aspect of 'perfectionism 3 and 
is as artificial as that which reduces bread to a wafer of 
flour and water. In communities which feel strongly about 
'natural' food it would no doubt be appropriate to use 
wholemeal bread, but in the normal parish it is the ordi- 
nariness of the bread, with all its imperfections, which 
makes it suitable. 

In some parishes a special loaf is baked for the Sunday 
Eucharist. That different families should supply the 
Eucharistic loaf in rotation, is no doubt an excellent practice, 
and in a place where the bread is normally baked in the 
home, and where baker's bread is looked upon as second 
best, they would naturally bake the Eucharistic bread at 
home. This would certainly be a link with the ancient 
practices we have examined, but in the ancient world bread 
was normally baked in each home. In most parts of the 
modem world to use baker's bread is normal, and to have 
a loaf specially baked at home would be to separate the 
'holy' from our normal practice. 

On the few occasions when leavened ^ordinary' bread 
has been used by special permission in the Roman Church 
in France it was laid down as a condition that it was to be 
specially baked, and that it should be as round and flat as 
possible to make it look as much like a priest's wafer as it 
could. To some involved in these celebrations it seemed an 
unfortunate compromise. 
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The main objection to the use of ordinary bread will, no 
doubt, be the danger of crumbs being scattered. To cut the 
bread before the service and press it, as is still done ia some 
Anglican churches and used to be done very commonly, is 
to make of the bread something quite as 'unnatural 3 as 
wafers and to destroy the symbolism of the c one loaf by 
using individual particles. The writer has evolved a tech- 
nique for the use of a baker's loaf which he believes retains 
all the symbolism and avoids the scattering of crumbs. An 
ordinary baker's loaf is bought fresh on Saturday by a 
different family each week. It is brought up in the offertory 
procession, upon a breadboard in which a breadsaw fits into 
a slot. It is received at the communion rail by the reader 
or chief server who takes it to the credence table and cuts 
a slice from the centre of the loaf. The crusts are cut from 
the slice, so that a square of bread big enough to com- 
municate the people present remains. The whole board is 
then brought to the priest, who takes the square on to the 
paten (or, even better, into a ciborium) and he blesses the 
rest of the loaf which is distributed after the service as 
blessed bread. To fulfil the rubric a corner is broken from 
the bread at the manual acts, and this piece is used by the 
priest to communicate himself. At the communion, of the 
people the rest of the square is held with the thumb of the 
left hand on the paten, and pieces are torn from it with 
the right finger and thumb for each communicant. Because 
the square has been cut from the centre of the loaf it is 
still moist and crumbs hardly at all. 

It was said above that the rest of the loaf is distributed 
after the celebration as blessed bread. It was found that in 
a 'double-purpose' building, where it is impossible to hold 
a parish breakfast, the people saw and appreciated the 
point of this further link between what is done ia church 
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and their own breakfast tables after very little instruction. 
If they do not eat their piece of blessed bread there and 
then in church (which they soon learnt to do as unself- 
consciously as any Orthodox), they take it back to their 
breakfast tables in paper bags that they bring with them. 
This is a piece of ceremonial entirely of their own devising, 
as is also the dispensing of the bread by the person who 
supplied the loaf that day, so that everyone gets at least a 
little. 

An impressive addition to the offertory is practised at 
St. Severin in Paris, Large baskets are placed by the side 
of the offertory table at the back of the church into which 
the worshippers, many of whom have just come from the 
market where they have been doing their Sunday shopping 
before Mass, place all sorts of gifts in kind. These baskets 
are carried to the altar in the offertory procession and 
blessed. After Mass young people from the congregation 
go round to visit the sick and needy, taking with them gifts 
that have been blessed at the altar at the Eucharist. 

The presidential actions with the bread and wine at 

the offertory and during the canon are discussed in 

Chapter 16 



14 

THE GREAT CORPORATE ACTS 
2. THE COMMUNION OF THE PEOPLE 

ST. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM'S directions about the way to 
receive Communion are well known, at least to Angli- 
cans, because they are the documentary basis for the 
Anglican custom of receiving the Sacramental Bread into 
the hands. In his Mystagogical Catecheses St, Cyril says: c make 
your left hand a throne for your right, as to receive your 
king, and then cup the palm of your hand to receive the 
Body of Christ; saying Amen.' 1 If the continuation of the 
passage, in which he directs how to receive from the chalice, 
was equally well known it would be more difficult to assume 
that it was also primitive to receive kneeling, c After you 
have partaken of the Body of Christ, draw near to the 
chalice with the Blood without stretching out your hands; 
but bowed, in a position of worship and reverence, repeat 
the Amen. . . / St. Cyril assumes that the communicants 
will be standing, and exhorts them to bow with reverence. 
St. Cyril also tells his catechumens to carry the Sacra- 
mental Bread to touch their eyes before they consume It; 
and also to touch the eyes with the moisture from their lips 

1 Chap. 2 1 . 
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after receiving from the chalice. These were local devotions 
at Jerusalem and Syria, or they spread from Jerusalem to 
Syria, for these 'blessings of the senses 3 were common in. 
Syria for a time, but were confined there as far as our 
evidence tells us. The 'East Syrian 5 or 'Chaldean' rite still 
retains a form of words for the 'blessing of the senses 5 to be 
said by the priest immediately after Communion, The 
custom seems to be based on an Interpretation of Exodus 
12: 7 ff., illuminated by the Pauline idea that the body is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

These local Syrian devotional customs find no place in 
the earliest pictorial representations that we have of the 
act of Communion, which otherwise illustrate exactly 
what St. Cyril directs. This suggests that what he advocated 
apart from the blessings of the senses, was the normal 
practice of the early Church. The iconographic 'theme* 
which pictures the act of Communion is that known as the 
'Communion of the Apostles'. This does not attempt to 
show the Last Supper realistically (which was a separate 
'theme') 3 but was a picture of the Twelve receiving Com- 
munion at the hands of Christ at an altar and in the manner 
of the period when the icon was first painted. The point 
of the icon was to convey to the people receiving Com- 
munion in the way shown that they did so 'in communion 
with the Apostles', that this act was essentially the same as 
the distribution at the Last Supper, and that our Lord is 
always the real president at our celebrations. Christ is 
always shown twice In the icon, administering the Bread 
at one side of the Table (the right as the people looked at 
it) and giving the chalice at the other side. 

The Rosanno Codex, which is Egyptian in origin and of 
the sixth century, though it was found in Rosanno in 
Calabria in south Italy, has both the Eucharistic icons. 
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One is the Syrian version of the Last Supper/ and the 
other is the * Communion of the Apostles' which is shown 
as two separate pictures. 2 The whole of an icon on this 
theme is the picture on the Riha paten/ which is also of 
the sixth century and is from Syria. 

The 'Communion of the Apostles' is not a really ancient 
theme, and St. Cyril lived only in the fourth century. It 
may well be that in the earliest days the communicants 
more 'naturally' picked up a piece of the Bread with their 
fingers, and themselves held the cup to drink from it and 
possibly passed it from one to another. But there is no 
evidence for this; and our Lord is reported as 'giving 5 the 
Bread and Cup, which is very inconclusive evidence sug- 
gesting that He gave it separately to each of them. St. Cyril's 
way of receiving Communion seems to have been normal 
at least from the days when the whole Eucharist had become 
something of a ceremony, and it is widespread enough to 
suggest that it is a really ancient custom. 

As was said above, the Bread is being delivered at the 
right-hand side of the Table as viewed by the congregation. 
The Apostles come forward and cover their hands. The 
Apostle receiving has bowed and extended his hands in the 
way described by St. Cyril. Meanwhile, clearly visible in 
the Rosanno version, our Lord has a 'loaf held in His left 
hand. It seems to be the broken half of a c bun-shaped' 
Eucharistic loaf, and with His right hand he places a 
particle into the c throned* hands of the recipient which 
He has presumably torn from the soft centre of the e loaF. 
It has been suggested that the recipient is also kissing the 
hand that is delivering the Bread, and this certainly was a 

1 Nelson 111. 426. A comparison of this example with the Ravenna 
picture printed next to it in the Nelson Atlas shows that the Rosanno 
picture unusually shows Judas clipping the sop. 

2 Nelson III. 428 and 429. 3 Nelson 111. 444. 
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common devotional practice that survives in many uses to 
our own time. The apostle behind the one receiving, in the 
Rosanno picture, is praying with a gesture of offering, not 
the normal c orant' gesture. He may already have received, 
or this prayer of oblation maybe in preparation for receiving. 
Presumably, having received the Sacramental Bread at the 
right-hand side of the altar, the Communicants joined the 
'queue 9 at the left-hand side. With their hands covered, 
they moved forward to 'draw near' the chalice. When their 
turn came they bowed and, according to the Rosanno 
picture, placed their hands beneath those of the person 
administering the chalice to assist in controlling the cup. 
In churches where there were plenty of clergy it would have 
been the deacons who administered the Sacrament in both 
kinds, but in small country churches with only one presbyter 
and one deacon, and in larger churches as the celebration 
developed to become something like the later High Mass, 
the celebrant would administer the Bread and the deacon, 
whose normal position was at Ms right hand, would ad- 
minister the cup by just stepping forward. From the people's 
point of view this was, of course, the left-hand side of the 
altar. 

For secondary reasons the 'Communion of the Apostles* 
icon continues to be painted in the Orthodox Church, 
though this way of receiving Communion has long been 
replaced by intinction. The main point of the icon does 
not now apply, of course. 

THE PRACTICE AT ROME 

So far from being the pattern of all Christians in the 
early ages, Rome often seems to have been odd man out. 
That it had its own peculiar way of doing things seems at 
first an obvious conclusion, but a deeper study generally 
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shows that the c odd' ways of Rome are survivals here of the 
earliest manner of doing them, retained by the most con- 
servative of all Christian centres when other places had been 
affected by later changes in fashion. We suggested that the 
c collection' of the offertory bread and wine from the people 
where they stood, although it had become an elaborate 
ceremony, was a relic of the most ancient practice. In the 
same way at Rome the clergy went down amongst the 
people, where they stood in the nave, to deliver the Com- 
munion. 

How this was done in the sixth century is described in 
Ordo Romanus J. In Every Man in His Ministry 1 we mentioned 
in another context how the presbyters at Rome actually 
communicated the people with the Sacramental Bread, 
which was carried for them by deacons. The broken bread 
was carried on large patens. The Sacramental Wine was 
administered by deacons, the people drinking through a 
metal straw called a fistula. That this was not a widespread 
custom is shown by the difficulties which arose when an 
attempt was made to introduce the use of the fistula in Gaul. 

There was certainly variety of custom in the early church, 
where convenience would have been considered more im- 
portant than uniformity in such things, but going amongst 
the people is probably the oldest custom for the offertory 
and communion. The 'feeP of this practice, probably done 
much more simply than it came to be done later at Rome, 
is certainly consonant with the c unfenced' Tables of the 
earliest churches before processions became fashionable. 

MODIFICATIONS 

If Rome continued to use an elaborated version of the 
oldest practice, in most places by the fifth and sixth cen- 

1 p. 206. 
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turies the people had been organised Into processions both 
for the offertory and for the reception of Communion at 
the side of the altar. But when the altar became surrounded 
by a chancel area defined by screens, and the chancel was 
reserved as the special place for the clergy, it was inevitable 
that the communion of the laity actually at the altar would 
in time be modified. It is only due to the tremendous force 
of traditionalism that the older practice lasted as long as 
it did in some places. 

The most usual modification is probably that implied 
by St. Augustine when he describes what will happen if 
excommunicates present themselves for Communion. They 
will be 'sent away from the chancels'. The evidence that 
the people stood round the chancel screens to receive 
Communion is seldom very direct, but what evidence there 
is suggests that the custom was geographically widespread, 
and this seems to be a reasonable adaptation of the older 
customs to the new conditions. The many remaining screens 
of the period are of such a height that standing must have 
remained the normal posture for Communion. 

Eusebius, in his history written at the end of the fourth 
century, 1 cites as one of the rights of the laity that they 
shall 'stand at the Table' to receive the Sacrament. It is 
true that the Canons of Laodicea y which may belong to a 
slightly earlier period., says baldly, 'Women shall not enter 
into the altar 3 , 2 but this was probably a general rule which 
no one yet thought of applying to the act of Communion. 
Certainly in many old-fashioned places like Gaul the more 
primitive practice was continued for many centuries. 
Canon 4 of the Synod of Tours (in 567) specifically directs 
that the chancel gates shall be opened at the time of Com- 
munion so that the people can go up to the altar to receive 
1 Bk. VII, 9, s Canon 44. 
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Communion. Canons to stop the laity from going into what 
was now looked upon as the specially reserved place for the 
clergy appear at a number of places in the ninth century, 
and no woman is allowed behind the iconostasis of a 
consecrated Orthodox Church. 

When in the west the laity were finally excluded from 
the sanctuary and main altar even at the time of Com- 
munion, the practice grew up of communicating them 
at subsidiary altars which were now beginning to be 
placed in the nave. The final exclusion of the laity from 
the altar was not a simple assertion of a new privilege 
by the clergy. As with many new practices which we 
believe to be perversions of Eucharistic principle, so far 
from resenting exclusion the people were not only willing, 
but themselves brought pressure on the clergy to permit 
the new ways. It was the 'mentality of fear s that we have 
had to notice many times 1 which made the people un- 
willing to come near to the most holy place in the church 
building even to receive Communion. As part of the same 
mentality they began to kneel to receive Communion. 
Eventually they were almost to forget the traditional time 
at which Communion had been received within the action 
of the Eucharist, and to 'make my Communion* before or 
after Mass or as an act quite separate from the Eucharistic 
action. It was fear, again, which made the laity go away 
from the place of Communion before they could be offered 
the cup, for they feared spilling the contents. The intro- 
duction of wafer bread made easier the reception of the 
Host directly on to the tongue, and this custom was advo- 
cated as more 'reverent* than to touch the Sacrament with 
the hands and there was less danger that crumbs might be 
scattered. Clerical fear that the Sacrament might be carried 
1 See Commit and Sacrifice, pp. 77 and 127. 
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away for use in magical or superstitious practices led the 
clergy to support this new way of receiving Communion. 
Clerics also encouraged the practice of kneeling to receive, 
as being less likely to foster carelessness and formalism in 
an age in which penitential devotions were given great 
prominence. The doctrine of concomitance is typical of 
the sort of theological rationalisation that was used to 
support these new ways; in this case, it was a theology that 
made reception in only one Kind respectable. 

All these changes in the way of receiving Communion 
established themselves gradually before the fourteenth cen- 
tury was over, taking some five hundred years to become 
the universal practice of the west. The east dealt with the 
same mentality by adopting the practice of intinction for 
the communion of the laity. The consecrated Bread is put 
into the chalice and both Kinds are administered together 
with a spoon. The eastern priest comes outside the screen 
to the head of the nave, and the people file forward to 
receive, standing, before the Royal doors. 

At the Reformation the re-stressing of the Eucharist as 
a meal brought with it the idea that sitting was an appro- 
priate way to receive. But as this posture for receiving was 
associated with the more extreme and negative of the 
reformation Eucharistic doctrines, the more conservative 
reformers, like those of the Church of England, retained 
the custom of kneeling. This was a matter of contention 
between Churchmen and Puritans, and to receive Com- 
munion kneeling during the Commonwealth was a sign of 
non-acceptance of that religious settlement. Standing for 
Communion does not seem to have been considered at the 
time of the Reformation. 
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THE MODERN PRACTICES 

In the different communions of Christians at the present 
day there is a wide variety of ways of administering Com- 
munion. Few of these ways could be ruled out as being 
without precedent in the history of the Church. 

In most 'catholic 9 churches in the west the communion 
rails before the altar, or surrounding it, can be considered 
to be the modern equivalent of the chancel screens. They 
are made low enough for the people to kneel at them. In 
most Roman churches, and in some recent schisms from 
Rome, the people kneel at the rail and receive the Host 
directly into their mouths. While they do this they hold a 
'houseling cloth' under their chins, or a server holds a paten 
under each communicant's chin, so that if the Host should 
be dropped it will not fall to the floor. 1 As the laity are 
communicated they rise and others take their places. After 
the priest has reached the end of the rail he goes back to 
the beginning again. In Anglican churches the method is 
essentially the same, though the people receive the Bread 
on to their crossed hands and convey it directly to the mouth 
on the hands. The Anglican rubric intends the people to 
take the chalice into their hands to drink from it, but the 
'high church 5 practice is for the priest or deacon to retain 
control of the chalice and for the people either not to touch 
the chalice at all, or to steady it with a hand on the base. 
In some Lutheran churches the people take a piece of Bread 
from the paten with their fingers, and amongst the Lutherans 
also began the custom of communicating c by tables* that 
is to say, no one rises from the rail until all those kneeling 
have been communicated. All then rise together and 

1 Houseling cloths are also kept in some Anglican churches, c.g., 
Wimborne Minster, where they are a mediaeval survival. 
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another c table' kneels at the rail. This method of communi- 
cating we in England associate with the Methodists. Amus- 
ingly, It is the churches of the Calvinist tradition who 
approximate most closely to the ancient Roman way of 
administering Communion. The deacons communicate with 
the Minister at the Table. They then bring the Sacrament 
to the people where they sit in the pews. The paten, or plate 
is passed down each row and each communicant takes a 
piece of the Sacramental Bread with his fingers. The cup 
is then passed down the row and each communicant drinks 
from it before passing it to his neighbour. The act of 
Serving' each other is valued as adding to the corporateness 
of the act. 

In the late nineteenth century many protestant congre- 
gations adopted the use of small individual communion 
glasses or metal cups 5 in place of the common chalice. This 
was done in response to advertising by the firms that sup- 
plied the cups, rather than at the direction of any official 
body. It was widely adopted in the interests of hygiene. 



INUNCTION FOR THE SICK 

Considerations of hygiene were not raised only in the nine- 
teenth century, but were a relatively unimportant factor in 
the withdrawal of the cup from the laity in the west in the 
Middle Ages; but this question has always been mixed with 
social snobbery and similar attitudes indefensible from a 
Christian point of view. \Vhen what people object to is to 
communicate from the same chalice as the lower classes, 
negroes, or any of the other peoples against which people 
have developed phobias, they generally rationalise their 
feelings as a question of hygiene. The fact that they do in 
fact feel this way is really an indication of the real value 
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of the sharing of the common cup. One has to drink from 
the same cup as one's Christian brethren whoever they are. 

The kissing of lepers may be a charitable impulse of the 
saint 3 and the deliberate sharing of a cup with the filthy or 
diseased might also be a heroic act of charity. But most 
Christians would say that special provision must normally 
be made for communicating those with infectious diseases 
such as tuberculosis or even a bad cold. The use of intinction 
should be considered normal in these special circumstances. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that there is very 
primitive precedent for the reservation of the Sacrament 
for the sick and other purposes in one Kind. When, in the 
early centuries, the laity took the Sacrament from the 
Sunday Eucharist in small silver boxes, to communicate 
themselves before each meal, it was in the species of Bread 
alone. Similarly, the deacons took the Sacrament in one 
Kind to those who could not be present in church. Con- 
venience was certainly the overriding motive in this practice, 
with the real difficulty in carrying wine reverently. 1 

On the other hand, in the service which for many years 
was called the Mass of the Presanctified' 2 in the Good 
Friday ceremonies, the Host reserved from Maundy Thurs- 
day is broken as usual and the small piece of the Host is 
placed as usual in the chalice. But the chalice contains un- 
consecrated wine. The wine is now not treated as if it was 
consecrated by the commixture, but we shall see in Chap- 
ter 1 6 that in early days it certainly would have been so 
considered. The Holy Week ceremonies are still basically 

1 The writer has tried to use the vessels provided by church furnishers 
for carrying Sacramental wine, but has found none satisfactory. 

2 The name is deliberately not used in the latest Roman revision of 
the Holy Week ceremonies. This is explained by the argument that it 
is not a Mass *an offering of the Sacrifice*, but only a solemn act 
of Communion. 
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the fourth-century observances at Jerusalem, and the Mass 
of the Presanctified is nothing more than a consumption 
of the Sacrament solemnly reserved during the time of our 
Lord's Passion, according to the normal practice of the 
time. It indicates that although the Sacrament was reserved 
in one Kind only, when it was adminsitered a small piece 
of the consecrated Bread was placed in a cup of wine which 
would then be considered to be consecrated by intinction. 

When an infectious person is communicated in church 
it is both convenient and reverent for him to be communi- 
cated in both Kinds by intinction. The priest holds the 
chalice in his left hand, and with his right takes a wafer 
and dips the corner into the consecrated Wine. The same 
can be done with a small piece of ordinary bread. It is held 
over the chalice until it is administered. It is obvious that 
in this case it is more seemly to administer the intincted 
Bread, part of which is wet with Wine, directly on to the 
tongue of the recipient. 

It is also possible to reserve the Sacrament by intinction 
when wafer bread is used, and this is the only purpose for 
which the writer would prefer the use of wafer bread. A 
drop from the chalice is placed in the centre of a wafer, 
using a comer of half a broken priest's-host to effect this. 
Wafers intincted in this way do not stick together if the 
drop is not too large, and they can be kept for any reason- 
able time without deteriorating in any way. 

The Orthodox reserve the Sacrament by artificially dry- 
ing pieces of the intincted leavened Bread taken from the 
chalice. These are serious objections of convenience in this 
process, and some theological questions are raised as to 
whether the total drying has not altered the nature of the 
wine. 

If intinction is rejected as a way of communicating in 
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two Kinds then, communion, in one Kind must be allowed 
in the special circumstances of contagious illness and certain 
other cases, but it can never be considered normal. One 
way of looking at the present customs of the western Roman 
Church could be that they have made the special provision 
for the communion of the sick the normal procedure for 
everyone (though this view assumes that the sick were 
always communicated in one Kind only, and that the 
'consecration' of a cup of wine by intinction was not normal). 
Convenience and hygiene have been allowed to override 
the command of Christ, who said not only Take eat 5 , but 
also Drink ye 5 . For the normal communion of the healthy 
there is no doubt that the administration of Communion 
in two Kinds with the use of a common cup is the way of 
administering Communion which most closely fulfils our 
Lord's command and His practice at the Last Supper. The 
use of the common cup is the parallel of being communi- 
cated from the one loaf. It has often been pointed out that 
if anyone could be expected to suffer from this unhygienic 
practice it would be the clergy. If the transmission of 
disease through the chalice was important one would expect 
a high incidence of illness amongst the clergy, who must 
always consume the remains of the Sacrament and cleanse 
the chalice. Statistics show no sign of this being true. 

The practical question of communicating a large con- 
gregation in a reasonable time has, however, arisen with 
the popularity of the Parish Communion. When the whole 
parish is encouraged to communicate together, instead of 
at a number of services, it is important that the balance of 
the service is not upset by making some people wait a very 
long time while others are communicated. Communion 
from the cup always takes longer than with the Bread, and 
unless provision is made for a reasonable number of persons 
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to administer the cup whether working priests, permanent 

deacons, or licensed laymen 1 we in the Anglican church 
shall be faced with a demand for Communion in one Kind 
merely in order to expedite the act of Communion. 

MODERN ATTITUDES AND EXPERIMENTS 

For the normal corporate Communion at the Sunday 
Eucharist the overriding consideration should be that the 
way the act of Communion is performed makes evident that 
it is done 'discerning the Lord's Body 3 in both semes that 
this Pauline phrase can be understood. 2 That is to say, the 
act of Communion should be done in such a way that it is 
suitable for the receiving of the Lord's Sacramental Body 
and Blood, while at the same time it is done in the Body', 
as part of a corporate act of the Church. Communion not 
only renews a relationship with God, but also implies a 
relationship with all who receive Communion as well as 
with the creation which needs redemption. 

In some of the more Extreme 5 Liturgical parishes in 
France a year or two ago the laity were going right up 
to the altar and being communicated standing, either over 
the Table (if it was not very wide) or else at the side of the 
Table. This restoration, in a modern form, of a very ancient 
way of administering Communion was justified by argu- 
ments like the following: c We have been invited by our 
Lord to the Messianic Banquet. It is a great honour 
that He so invites us, but by inviting us He is treating us 
as reponsible human beings called to Communion with 
Him. If an earthly king asked us to supper with him we 
should feel humble at the honour, but should assume that 
he expected us to behave like responsible men and not 

1 See Every Man in His Ministry, pp. 168 and 179 ff. 

3 1 Cor. 1 1 ; 29, made positive. 
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grovel on the floor for crumbs. When God calls us as the 
redeemed to share in His Holy Supper, He does so In 
anticipation of what He is making us, and we should behave 
suitably as those who gratefully accept this vocation and 
not grovel on the floor. To stand to receive the Holy Food 
shows respect, but it is also an attitude that preserves the 
dignity of the recipient who, in the act of Communion, 
shares in God's resurrection triumph. 5 When Communion 
was made in this way, all the people singing a triumphant 
psalm as they approached the altar, a conception of the 
meaning of the act of Communion totally new to us in the 
twentieth century was conveyed. Unfortunately a decision 
has been made in the new Directoire which puts this practice 
beyond where fi the line has been drawn' for present practice, 
though exception is made to the general rule that the people 
must kneel for Communion where conditions are difficult. 
In the experience of the writer such difficulties are fairly 
widespread. 

At St. Severin in Paris a very large congregation is com- 
municated in a very short time at the proper place in the 
Mass by a number of priests coming to administer the 
Sacrament at a number of points down the central aisle. 
This is also a situation in which it would be difficult for 
the communicants to kneel. 

The very name 'individual' communion cups suggests 
the criticism that can be levelled against them. Like the 
use of separate wafers for each communicant their use sug- 
gests an individualistic interpretation of the act of Com- 
munion; a deliberate making of it into an act done in 
isolation from fellow communicants. Even if these relics of 
a less corporate-minded age are retained at least for the 
time being, for pastoral reasons, something can be done to 
make the act in one sense the most corporate of any way 
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of making Communion. A great sense of togetherness is 
experienced if the communicants are instructed not to 
consume the Sacrament until It has been delivered to all. 
First with the Bread 3 a suitable communion sentence is said, 
and all, including the minister, partake together. The cups 
are then distributed and again a suitable sentence is the 
signal for all to drink at the same time. 1 

The e by tables' method, which is now used more widely 
than in the bodies which formerly used it, is sometimes 
combined with the use of individual cups, and the 'table' 
waits and all consume the Sacrament together. The 'tables 9 
method seems, however, to be somewhat of a compromise, 
for the congregation is divided into a number of groups by 
the limitation of the number that can kneel at one time at 
the rail. It is suitable for a small number, one 'table' at a 
week-day celebration, but at a large service each group may 
be very conscious of doing the act together, but they are as 
separate from other 'tables' as they would be by any other 
way of communicating that involved c queueing 5 . 

Bread has to be broken in order to be distributed for 
Communion, even if it has obviously been broken from 
'one loaf 9 . It would be pleasant to be able to suggest that 
a bringing together of the two attitudes could be achieved 
by using one method with the Bread and another with the 

1 A criticism of individual cups by a Congregational minister, even 
if he is not typical, is contained in the following quotation from an 
unpublished thesis by Dr. J. K. Gregory: 'Apart from considerations of 
hygiene . . . there is a difference between finding a unity in the cup 
and making a unity in the act of partaking. Congregationalists were 
forsaking the former for the latter. . . . They would have found it difficult 
to understand that their true unity was not something to be contrived 
by themselves in simultaneity of action, but rather something to be 
accepted in that one cup of Christ which was a "given" factor in the 
old arrangements.* It is interesting to compare this attitude with some 
Roman criticism of Synchronized Masses; see Every Man in His Ministry, 
p. 266, 
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cup. This would mean that when the Holy Bread was 
distributed everyone would wait to consume It in a mighty 
corporate act. Afterwards all would have to queue to 
receive from the one cup, one by one. Unfortunately there 
are serious practical difficulties in what is suggested. Even 
if the likelihood of the Sacrament being taken from the 
church building to be put to superstitious or worse uses is 
considerably less in our time than it was once, there would 
rightly be considerable opposition if the Sacrament was not 
consumed in the sight of those administering It. Moreover, 
such a method of administering the Sacrament would take 
considerably more time than either of the two methods in 
isolation, and we have suggested that the time factor must 
be treated seriously. In the writer's opinion the way of 
administering Communion which meets most of what 
should be expressed by the act is that in which the people 
come to the Table and 'queue' first to receive the Sacra- 
mental Bread at the right-hand side of the Table (as seen 
by the people) and then go immediately to the left side to 
receive from the cup. In fact this is the way of administra- 
tion that we saw being used at the time of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem. It can easily be used with the way of using an 
ordinary loaf described at the end of the last chapter. The 
people would receive standing not only for the reasons given 
when the French experiment was described, but also be- 
cause, as we argued in Chapter 12 when talking about 
standing for prayer, standing is the posture in which one 
is conscious of those who surround one. Even if there is no 
unity in time, it is a corporate act consciously done in the 
company of the whole assembled congregation. If this way 
of administering Communion is still deficient in expressing 
the ' togetherness' of those who communicate together at 
God's altar, this aspect of what is implied by Communion 
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can be reinforced by the ceremony which accompanies the 
Kiss of Peace 1 and by modern equivalents of the agape which 
will be discussed in the next volume of this series. Hearers 
and Doers of the Word. 

1 Covenant and Sacrifice, p. 204,. 



THE EUGHARISTIC ACTIONS OF 
THE PRESIDENT 

i. GENERAL 

WE HAVE already noted many Illustrations of the 
fact that religious people are extremely conserva- 
tive. Within Christianity the most important 
liturgy at the Eucharist, that of the president or celebrant, 
is so c sacred s that it is the last of all things to be affected 
by any new movement. This is not to say that extensive 
additions and important alterations have not in time been 
accepted in this liturgy, but the full force of traditionalism 
has conserved many things that go back to the earliest days 
of the Church. 

One effect of this especially strong conservatism Is that 
in many ways the celebrant continues to behave in a manner 
that was once normal for all of the worshippers. In our 
services the celebrant continues to dress like a fourth- 
century gentleman, his main assistants have adopted the 
fashions of the sixth century, the servers wear dress typical 
of either the thirteenth or seventeenth ceatury while in 
church the laity tend to wear 'respectable' dress which 
generally means fashions several years old. What is true of 
their dress is in many things true also of their postures arid 

actions. What by association has come to be thought of as 

307 
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specifically priestly is often, basically just old-fashioaedness. 
Even the verbal form used when 'making Eucharist' is one 
aspect of this traditionalism, but it is worth noting that none 
of the venerable rites which give such a feeling of un- 
changedness in fact goes back to the earliest period. It is 
normal,, though, for the words of a rite to be less affected 
by later changes than the ceremonial actions that accom- 
pany them. 

If some of the changes that have crept into the perform- 
ance of the rites (by omission or far more often by the 
addition of not wholly relevant matter) had not confused 
what was being done there would be no need for a move- 
ment of Liturgical Reform; but though, an attempt to get 
back to the original form of the rite, and to the ceremonial 
that accompanied it, is very revealing, not all development 
is, of course, necessarily bad. Often the original way of doing 
things is the best, but we can only make the judgement of 
what is best by surveying the whole development, including 
the impression that will be made by any particular action 
upon the people of to-day. 

At the Reformation new rites came into being, either 
fixed liturgies or "forms' to be filled out by extempore 
prayer. These were attempts to return to the purer forms 
of extreme antiquity, but they w r ere largely frustrated by 
the limitations of the knowledge of the day and by the 
prejudices bred by reaction against abuses. We believe that 
we are better equipped to-day to do what the reformers 
tried to do, and we can make suggestions now which we 
hope will affect the future evolution of the rites. 1 We all 
realise, though, that change will be slow and resistance to 
any change in anyone's accepted habits will be strong. But 
change for the better will never come about unless the 

1 e.g. the suggested Anaphora in the appendix of Covenant and Sacrifice. 
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principles upon which it must be based are first discussed 
and accepted. 

At the Reformation the approach to ceremonial was 
much less positive than was that to the wording of the rites. 
Extreme simplification was the normal way of dealing with 
the situation, so that only the minimum of habitual practice, 
and only that which appeared 'natural' to the new rites, 
was retained. The Anglican principle based on St. Paul's 
words, 'Let all things be done among you in a seemly and 
due order' 1 was a protest against the lengths to which some 
of the reformers had gone in abolishing all ceremonies 
which in effect meant inventing new ways of doing things 
differently from the established customs of the pre-Reforaia- 
tion church. More recently in the Anglican Communion 
'traditional' ceremonial has been reborrowed from the 
Continent 6 on authority' (we need not here question 
whether the authority that was accepted was a legitimate 
one in the circumstances) with little attempt to understand 
the underlying rationale. 2 The 'mystical interpretations* that 
were used to 'explain' the practices on the Continent were 
uncritically accepted along with the ceremonial The Litur- 
gical Movement is opening up this field, questioning the 
origins of many practices, and providing principles for a 
reassessment of the whole question. 

If the conclusions of this, and particularly of the next, 
chapter seem radical they are not put forward without 
realising the weight of conservatism which will have to be 
overcome before they are accepted. It is also hoped that 
the writer has avoided the temptation to overstate his case 
so that a slight impact may be made on the solid wall of 

1 Appendix Of Ceremonies to 1549 Prayer Book, printed as Preface 
in 1552 and 1662. 

2 Frere's Principle of Religious Ceremonial, Mowbrays, 1906, was a land- 
pnark towards a new spirit, 
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traditionalism. At the present moment he would say that 
in England there is more hope of changes being accepted 
in the verbal rite than there is of any widespread changes 
in ceremonial, and particularly in the ceremonial directed 
by rubric. The Liturgical Commission is being treated 
seriously by the Church and principles are emerging about 
the structure and wording of the rites, but nonsense will be 
made of any rite, however excellent, if some of the present 
unregulated as well as rubrical customs continue. 

THE C PRIESTLY POSTURE 1 

It is accepted practice that the priest normally stands 

when the rest of the congregation is kneeling, and in most 
ancient rites he never kneels at all. This is an example of 
the priest retaining a custom that once applied to everyone, 
including the people. Standing can be claimed as a speci- 
fically priestly posture because it expresses the relationship 
of responsible sonship with God but this is the relation- 
ship to which all Christians are called, and standing belongs 
to the priesthood of all believers. With us it separates the 
clergy from the people, but we have seen that until the 
ninth century all Christians stood at the Eucharist, and the 
Orthodox still do. 

In the Roman use the priest still stands throughout the 
Mass, though the primitive posture has been modified in 
the way that he holds his hands for some parts of the Mass, 
as we shall see later. As part of the restressing of the identi- 
fication of minister and laity, in combination with an un- 
balanced stress upon penitence, it was felt desirable by 
Protestants that both minister and people should assume 
the same posture of kneeling for at least some parts of the 
liturgy. The 'priestly* relationship (in the mediaeval sense) 
was retained for preaching however. It did not occur to 
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most Protestants that the minister should sit for delivering 
his sermon. It was an extension of their unconscious tradi- 
tionalism that most protestant bodies retained the standing 
posture for the minister in those parts of the Eucharist 
which he performs alone as an ordained clergyman. But 
amongst the most radical, the Plymouth Brethren for in- 
stance, all sit throughout the Eucharist, including the brother 
who is leading the worship. As part of the same assumption 
that what had become regarded as the natural and right 
posture for the laity should also apply to the clergy, the 
Anglican rites were amongst the first set liturgies that direc- 
ted the celebrant to kneel at all. All Anglican books direct 
that the priest shall kneel for the Confession and Prayer of 
Humble Access, though the rubric is ignored in certain 
Anglican circles in favour of more primitive practice. It 
was also normal at one time for Anglican priests to kneel 
to receive Communion, but as this practice was assumed 
and not directed specifically by rubric it has, under the 
influence of the Oxford Movement, largely been replaced 
by standing. 

THE PRAYING POSTURE 

The 'priestly 3 posture for prayer is nothing else than that 
of the or ant of the catacomb art, which, we have seen, was 
the common posture for prayer both for Jews and for 
Christians for many centuries. The position of the hands, 
however, has been modified during the Middle Ages. In 
the original Jewish form of the gesture the eyes were raised 
c to heaven' and the arms were extended forwards and 
upwards with the elbows slightly bent and the palms of the 
hands almost, but not quite, facing each other. When this 
attitude was taken over by Christianity, and was used by 
the bishop or other president facing the people, it was an 
eloquent gesture of dignified and responsible pleading 
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directed towards God, thought of as c up there 3 . When the 

celebrant came to perform his liturgy with his back to the 
people the gesture was no longer meaningful to those who 
watched from behind. It did not begin to be modified, 

however, for some two hundred years after 'back to the 
people 5 became usual. The first modification was to bring 
the gesture into line with the Passion devotions which were 
very popular at the time. This also conformed to the 

popular understanding of the priest's function at the altar 
as the alter Christus acting for Christ. The arms were now 

extended upwards at the side of the body instead of to the 
front, so that if the hands were facing forward the posture 
could be interpreted as that of our Lord hanging on the 
cross. This form of the gesture is preserved in some of those 
mediaeval variants of the Roman rite which are still allowed, 
such as the Dominican rite. Later the gesture was still 
further modified into one that was far more easy to hold 
during long prayers. The hands were now brought down 
against the front of the chest, just below the shoulder level, 
with the elbows against the side of the body and the hands 
facing inwards. This is the form of the gesture which most 
of us in the west have "received 3 . It is the form described 
and directed by the Roman books of ceremonial, and from 
these it has been copied by the Anglicans. In this form the 
gesture has little meaning or expressiveness, and cannot be 
understood apart from its historical derivation. It reached 
this state of formalisation during the period when what was 
done at the altar had assumed the character of a private 
action by the priest, and no need was felt to make his 
behaviour intelligible to the people. On the restoration of 
celebration facing the people, the meaninglessness of this 
highly formalised version of the gesture was apparent. Both 
the TeeF of celebrating in this way and the application of 
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the same kind of research which had brought back 'facing 
the people', suggests a return to the want form of the 
gesture. 

In France the 'crucified' form of the posture is now 
sometimes used when facing the people, doubtless because 
of the precedent in the Dominican and other uses. But this 
itself was a modification which was introduced because of 
the changed conditions of back to the people 5 . When used 
facing the people this form of the posture can give the 
unfortunate impression that the priest is pushing the people 
away from him, that (if the hands are held too high) the 
priest is surrendering to an enemy, or even that he is holding 
up his hands in astonished horror. In the same sort of 
conditions that it was first used it is better to return to the 
original Jewish form, which is expressive and meaningful 
when viewed from the front, 

In the west the priest remained standing throughout the 
Mass, but the orant position of the arms, even in a modified 
form, was retained only for the oldest prayers of the Mass. 
For additions to the original prayers, for the readings, and 
when moving from place to place, the Germanic c foided 
hands' was adopted. The 'folded hands' posture Is that less 
officially known as the 'stained-glass attitude', from the fact 
that In the Middle Ages and after saints are generally 
pictured in this 'pious' posture, in which the hands are held 
palm-to-palm against the chest. We have already seen that 
this is an adaptation to eccleciastical use of the Germanic 
gesture of submission, and that the people used this way 
of holding the hands with the kneeling posture. 

ORATORICAL GESTURE 

The Orthodox books describe the gesture with which the 
celebrant accompanies the words 'Lift up your hearts' as 
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pointing upwards. The gesture is in fact very near to that 
used in the west. According to the modern ceremonial 
books the priest is to bring his hands, from being upon 
the altar, forward and upward to the level of his shoulder, 
with the palms facing inwards. He then closes them upon 
his breast for the congregational response. This seems to 
be a drastic formalisation of a raising up-gesture with 
upturned palms such as we saw illustrated by the apostle 
standing behind the other apostle receiving Communion 
in the Rosanno Codex. 1 

Both the Orthodox and the western gesture belong to 
the spirit of the Roman style of oratory, which they had 
taken over from the Greeks. It was normal for the orators 
in the early Christian period to accompany the words they 
declaimed with gestures that reinforced the meaning. 
Within Christianity these oratorical gestures no doubt be- 
came even further formalised, just as the method of de- 
claiming was 'heightened' into definite song. There grew up, 
even in the oratory of the time, a repertory of formalised 
gestures which a young orator would copy from his elders, 
and the use of a familiar gesture would ensure that its mean- 
ing and that of the words it accompanied would be under- 
stood. Nearer our own time we have seen a repertory of 
stage gesture heightened and formalised into ballet c mime > 
by which a considerable number of ideas could be conveyed 
even when no words were uttered. In the basilica the arts 
of oratory were used to reinforce the meaning of the words, 
especially to those standing a long way off. We know from 
the fact that it was 'chanted', until the later fashion of 
silent recitation of the Canon left only the 'preface' chanted 
in the old way, that the Eucharistic Prayer (like the 
Scripture readings) was treated according to the conven- 
1 Nelson 111. 428. 
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tions of oratory. But so long as the gesture In this sort of 
oratory were used according to a living tradition it would 
not have occurred to any church authority to lay down 
what specific gesture was to accompany any particular 
phrase; It would be left to the art 3 of the orator in the same 
way as the wording of the Great Thanksgiving was left to 
the art of the President. The Western and Orthodox ges- 
tures possibly represent different conventions, and the fact 
that they were not described until the western one had 
reached a state of formalisation that left It almost meaning- 
less does not mean that the gesture Is not extremely ancient 
In origin. 

It is probably the same gesture that Is described in the 
books as 'extending and raising his hands' which Is used 
to accompany the opening words of Gloria and Creed. 
Here again the meaning of the gesture is obviously the 
offering up to God of the praise and faith of those who sing 
the words. 

Another extremely formalised gesture is directed by the 
ceremonial books to accompany e The Lord be with you 5 
when it is sung before the Collects, post-communion, etc., 
but not when this salutation Is sung before the Sursum Corda 
(presumably so as not to confuse the offering gesture). This 
gesture in its extreme formalisation is described as 4 he 
extends his hands and closes them again 3 . The original 
gesture seems to have been one of 'plucking down' the 
Spirit and then directing It towards the people. An ex- 
pressive form, of the action would be to open and raise the 
hands as high as the head, the palms facing inwards, then 
to bring them down together almost to the level of the 
Table. The arms are then extended forward with the palms 
uppermost and the writs bent back. 

There is no point In performing these, or any other of 
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the gestures of the Eucharist, unless they are meaningful. 
A balance has to be found between a gesture so formalised 
that it has no meaning and one that is exaggerated and 
unnatural. 1 It is the same sort of narrow edge of judgement 
that divides dignity from pomposity in all religious cere- 
monial, or the meaningful and intelligent use of vocal 
inflections when reading or praying aloud from a tone- 
less mumble or a 'clerical voice' which is meant to be 
impressive. Exactly where the happy mean lies must be 
left to the judgement of the person who performs the action, 
for so many factors have to be taken Into account that no 
hard-and-fast rules can be made. If the celebration is taking 
place In a large church and there Is a wide separation between 
altar and people the gestures must be made larger and 
more obvious than in the Intimacy cf a small chapel or a 
domestic room. Allowance also has to be made If the people 
belong to a nation which does not naturally use its hands 
for gesture to accompany speech and therefore tend to 
be more critical of 'unnaturalness* In gesture. It was only 
when celebration with the back to the people made it 
Impossible for the people to see the gestures at all that they 
became so formalised that the meaning was practically 
lost. 

Another motive which led to the extremes of formalisa- 
tion was the attempt to 'depersonalise' the priest, and to 
standardise the tone of his voice and the gestures he used. 
Such an attitude is not primitive and belongs to the same 
train of thought that brought In the silent recitation of the 
Canon in a language the people no longer understood. If 
the Eucharist Is to be said or sung In a language which the 
people are meant to follow, the words must be given at least 
sufficient expression to convey their meaning. In the same 
1 What^Brother Choleric* calls *Jiam' see note i 3 p. 320. 
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way, if the gestures are to be used at all it at least suggests 
that a way of celebrating shall be used which allows the 
people to see what is done, and that they shall be performed 
in such a way that they convey the meaning they were 
designed to express. Equally the use of gestures suggests 
that the people cannot fully enter into what is done if they 
kneel or stand with their noses in books concentrating 
entirely upon the verbal way of communication. But what 
has been said does not contradict the principle that neither 
in words nor gesture must the priest draw attention to 
himself and away from what he does by florid or exagger- 
ated elocution or gestures. 



THE MINISTERIAL SIGN OF THE CROSS 

That the sign of the Gross has acquired an overtone of 
meaning as a gesture of blessing obscures the original pur- 
pose of the gesture. It is a Christian way of pointing. As 
the priest says the words of a blessing or absolution he 
points at the person or things to which the words apply by 
making the sign of the Cross in the direction which indicates 
to what it applies. 

In the Canon of the Roman Mass the gesture is used a 
number of times to indicate what is being referred to, and 
these actions have been copied by the Anglicans even if the 
words which give them meaning are not always present in 
their rite. At the mention of bread and wine the sign of the 
Cross is made over the gifts to indicate that it is this bread 
and wine that is being spoken of. In a similar way the sign 
of the Cross is used at the words Body and Blood. 

In the later Middle Ages instead of making a single sign 
of the Cross to indicate what was being spoken of the 
number made each time proliferated and the number made 
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at any moment was explained by 'mystical 3 explanations 
connected with the devotions popular at the time. Thus 
instead of a single sign a triple one might be made in honour 
of the Blessed Trinity, a five-fold one in honour of the 
wounds of Christ, a double one might suggest the dual 
nature of Christ and so on. But the traceable history of 
this proliferation shows that at various places in the Mass 
more and more signs of the Cross tended to be added, and, 
no doubt, a different 'explanation' was given as the number 
increased. The effect of all this multiple signing is a con- 
siderable fussiness which often irritates the people even 
when the priest celebrates with his back to them, unless he 
is particularly careful to keep his body still and to make 
the crosses with the minimum of movement. When the 
celebration is facing the people the multiple crossings are 
quite inappropriate. When the sign of the Cross is to 
be used, all that needs to be done is to indicate the 
persons or things to which the words apply by one large 
sign. 

Before the 'little elevation' now made at the doxology 
of the Canon in the Roman Mass, the celebrant is directed 
to take up the priest's Host and make a complicated series 
of signs of the Cross with it, three within the chalice and 
two between the chalice and himself, before he raises the 
chalice with the Host held above it. Again a 'mystical 5 
association with the Trinity and the Five Wounds is given 
as an 'explanation 5 . It could certainly not have taken its 
present form until the use of wafer bread had become usual 
in the west, and probably the simple action of picking up 
the Sacrament to raise both Kinds together in offering to 
God was first complicated by a single sign of the Cross, like 
the one made as an act of devotion on delivering the Host 
on to the tongue of a communicant. Later this single sign 
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proliferated. But the performance of any signs of the Gross 
at this elevation seems to obscure the major importance of 
the act itself. In the present Roman ceremonial the multiple 
signings coming with a 'played down 5 elevation certainly 
show a lack of true proportion. 

How often and where the sign of the Cross should be 
made elsewhere in the Canon depends upon ones judgement 
as to whether the meaning is helped by using the gesture 
to define exactly what is being referred to, or whether it 
makes for fussiness. The writer's opinion is that it is helpful, 
so long as the gesture is confined to single crossings. If these 
are used at one or two places only the comparative in- 
frequency of the gesture gives it increased emphasis. 

It would probably be agreed by everyone that the use 
of a sign of the Cross at Benedictus qui venit when it is said 
or sung immediately after the Sanctus arose as a personal 
devotion from the ignorant understanding of the words and 
the idea that it was a formula of blessing. This sign of the 
Cross ought to be the first to go. 



BOWS AND GENUFLECTIONS 

To bow is a natural and dignified gesture of respect in 
the eyes of western Christians. Prostration belongs to the 
ceremonial of eastern monarchs. If one prostrated oneself 
before the earthly monarch one could hardly pay a lesser 
reverence to God. Nevertheless in the east prostration was 
forbidden on Sundays during Eastertide and on Festivals. 
In its place a gesture of touching the ground with the 
fingers of the right hand which involves a deep bow and 
then making the sign of the Cross with the same hand, was 
adopted for these occasions. The eastern reverence of 
prostration infiltrated into the west along "with the Holy 
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Week ceremonies and other eastern rites, and is used in 
the Roman ordination ceremonies. 1 

When ceremonial has the character of spectacle the bow 
is a dignified gesture if the person making it faces those 
who are watching or is turned sideways to them. It is hardly 
elegant, however, when the bow is low and it is performed 
with the back to the onlookers. Though it did not come in 
for at least two hundred years after celebrating with the 
back to the people had become general in the west, the 
inelegance of the action when the back was to the people 
was undoubtedly an important factor, after the thirteenth 
century, in the widespread substitution of the genuflection 
for the deep bow. The substitution was never officially made 
before the Reformation in old-fashioned places like England, 
except for those uses emanating from churches in close 
touch with France, like Exeter. 

In some of the variants of the Roman rite, such as that 
of the Carthusians, the celebrant still bows at the places at 
which he would genuflect in the normal Roman use. A 
striking difference between 'Western use 5 and Sarum use' 
in that one uses genuflections and the other bows, can now 
be seen, not as a matter of principle, but of seemliness and 
old-fashionedness. When one further discovers that the 
'Saram bow 5 was performed at the end of the Middle Ages 
by bringing the right knee to halfway between the knee and 
ankle of the left leg, so that it had become a sort of half 
genuflection, this illustrates only the way by which the 
transition from one custom to the other was effected. 

1 But the reaction of the average westerner to the reverence as an 
act Is beautifully summed up by a cartoon in 'Brother CholericY Crocks 
in the Cloister (Sheed and Ward, 1955). A somewhat snooty monk in 
choir turns to his neighbour as a monk prostrates himself before the 
Abbot: 'Rather ham, don't you think? 5 One can, of course, interpret 
this as a comment on the way people perform the action, and not as 
a comment on the act itself. 
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FACING THE PEOPLE 

We have already seen, how certain ceremonial acts are 
affected by the direction in which the celebration is done 
in relation to the people. Certain acts can become distorted 
or modified if they are no longer done facing the people, 
but when the original way of celebration is readopted it Is 
necessary to return to the original way in which the gesture 
was performed. It would be as well to record here certain 
things that must be borne in mind if this way of celebrating 
is restored. 

The altar or Table must stand several feet away from 
the back wall of the church, otherwise it will look as though 
the celebrant is serving behind a counter. It is obviously 
nonsense to pull the Table only a few feet from the wall 
of a Vista 5 church and celebrate facing the people while 
still separated from them by a long chancel and choir stalls. 
The main consideration in this way of celebrating is, of 
course, to have the altar near to the people so that they 
can enter in to what is being done there. It is ideal to have 
the altar 'among' the people, but conditions vary so much 
in different buildings that it is impossible to say exactly 
where the Table must stand without immediately qualifying 
it with alternatives. One can only generalise and say that 
it should be as near the people as possible, leaving only a 
space, defined perhaps by communion rails, for the litur- 
gical action. It is also an advantage to have the altar raised 
on one or two steps for the people to be able better to see 
what is done there but not higher than two steps. If the 
altar is separated from the people at one end of the building, 
or even in a shallow apse, and especially if the priest must 
celebrate without other clerical assistants, it is most im- 
portant that he should not be left isolated behind the Table. 
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If this is done a suggestion will be made that his relationship 
is 'over against 5 the people, either dominating or opposing 
them. It is essential that if this way of celebrating is to 
give the impression which is desired he should be joined 
by servers or members of the congregation in lay clothes 
to provide a link with the people. The altar must be sur- 
rounded. The name e Celebration facing the People' which 
has established itself (or is at least the only name for this 
way of celebrating in common use that does not stress a 
misconception) is unfortunate because it suggests a priest 
'over againsf his people. c Celebration surrounding the 
Table' would have been much better. 

Even if the presentation of the gifts is made in an offer- 
tory procession of some kind, and the ablutions are done 
at a side altar, a credence table will be needed, at least for 
the lavabo bowl. If any choice is possible, this should always 
stand at the celebrant's right hand if undue movement is 
to be avoided. It is important that the furnishings of the 
sanctuary should be arranged according to the convenience 
of the action, and not kept in their present 'traditional 5 
position which arose for the convenience of a priest cele- 
brating with his back to the people. 

When the priest celebrates facing the people he should 
not perform the ablution of the vessels at the altar, or at 
least not when he is actually facing the people. If he does 
so the whole balance of the ceremonial is thrown out of 
proportion, for the act of consuming the remains and 
cleansing the vessels becomes a more important and visually 
striking action than the celebrant's act of Communion. If 
there is no deacon to take the remains of the Sacrament to 
the diakonium or other convenient and suitable place to 
consume the remains, the priest must do this himself, either 
by coming round to the people's side of the Table to per- 
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form this act, or by going to a credence table at which he 
can turn his back to the people. If a deacon or second priest 
is present he can take the vessels and perform the ablutions 
while the President continues his liturgy. 

If genuflection was adopted because deep bowing is not 
dignified when viewed from behind, so also genuflection 
gives an unfortunate impression of a jack-in-the-box if it is 
done behind the Table. This is true in a lesser measure even 
if the Table has no frontal and the lower half of the cele- 
brant's body can be seen. The older practice of the deep 
bow belongs naturally to 'facing the people'. 

THE CLOTHS 

The preparation of the Table by the laying of the cloths 
is characteristically a diaconal function. The top cloth, 
normally a white one though in the Orthodox Church It 
has become a coloured cloth on which is printed an Icon 
and in which relics are sewn, has come down to us in the 
west as the corporal. A primitive form of this cloth can be 
seen on the Table shown on the Riha paten. 1 The under- 
do th is full and draped, but the corporal is flat and just 
covers the top of the Table without hanging down on any 
side. An even earlier type is that shown in the Acceptable 
Offering' picture at St. Vitale at Ravenna. 2 In this case 
it is a cloth that is made to fit the top of the Table and 
reaches halfway down to the floor on all sides. Under it the 
draped cloth of coloured material can be seen. The Riha 
paten type of cloth became the most usual for many 
centuries. 

In mediaeval times a desire to cover the consecrated 
Elements led first to the practice of turning over the back 
of the cloth (which by this time no longer entirely covered 
1 Nelson 111. 444. 2 Nelson 111. 446. 
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the top of the very long altars that had become fashionable, 
but remained more or less the size of a primitive altar) to 
effect this. Eventually the corporal was divided in two, the 
corporal proper and the 'second corporal 3 which was folded 
into a square to cover the chalice, or it could be spread 
over it. To-day the corporal is comparatively small, about 
eighteen inches to two feet square, and when folded this is 
always done so that if any crumbs should have fallen outside 
the paten they will not be scattered. The corporal is folded 
into three each way, top to bottom and side to side, and 
any minute crumbs that might have fallen from the paten, 
or from the wafers consecrated directly upon it, are retained 
in the corporal and dealt with when it is specially washed. 
From the way that it is 'shaken out' by some Anglican 
priests it is evident that this function is not appreciated. 
The corporal is starched to give a surface upon which 
crumbs can be seen and so that they do not sink into the 
surface of the cloth. 

The corporal nowadays is laid upon other 'fair linen 3 
cloths which are generally left permanently on the altar, 
though in some parishes the 'spreading of the altar cloths' 
immediately before the Eucharistic action has been revived 
as part of ceremonial devised to differentiate the first part 
of the service from the Eucharist proper. The 'second 
corporal' has also normally become stiffened with card- 
board, or more precisely except in a few parishes where an 
actual corporal is used as part of a historical restoration 
the second corporal has become a piece of cardboard, a 
ninth the size of a corporal, covered with linen (or some- 
times with blotting paper on the functional side) and is 
now known as a pall. Only the Carthusians now use a 
corporal big enough to be brought over from the back to 
cover the Sacrament. 
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Characteristic of the way in which things happen in 
liturgical matters is the invention of a Veil' by some 
Anglicans who are not used to a covered ciborium (in origin 
a chalice with a fitted cover) and want a cloth to cover the 
paten on which is the Sacrament that is not to be consumed 
till the end of the service. This is almost always made of a 
diaphanous material and surrounded with lace. They have 
introduced this new veil instead of restoring a proper second 
corporal which could cover both chalice and paten. 

The only other functional cloth is the purificator, a small 
square of linen normally folded into three to make a long 
narrow slip which is laid on the chalice, with the paten on 
top, when it is brought to the altar. The celebrant uses this 
cloth to wipe spots from the lips of cruets, his lips when he 
has drunk the ablutions, and to dry the chalice after it has 
been cleansed. It is a personal cloth, rather like a special 
handkerchief, the functional successor to a number of 
earlier cloths which have become decorative appendages 
to vestments, as we saw in Chapter n. Because its function 
is to absorb it is not starched, though priests who see the 
reason for this are still likely to have a long struggle with 
their sacristans before they cease to be supplied with stiff 
board-like purificators. Roman Catholic priests use folders 
in which to carry round their own purificators, and nor- 
mally use one for about a week. An admirable Anglican 
variant of traditional practice is that the purificator is 
soaked in water immediately after each celebration and 
washed before it is used again. 

It has become the custom in recent years to cover the 
chalice and paten with a coloured silk veil while they are 
carried and while they stand upon the altar or credence 
before or after they are in use. The corporal is usually 
carried on top of this in a matching stiffened burse. This 
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chalice veil is a very late mediaeval successor to the humeral 
veil, a wide scarf-like length of cloth worn over the shoulders, 
which was used in mediaeval times both to cover the 
chalice and also to prevent the wearer from directly touch- 
ing the holy vessel he was holding or carrying. The humeral 
veil in its turn was the successor of the maniple and similar 
cloths which were introduced to fulfil the same purpose 
but which in time became merely decorated ornaments. 

INCENSE 

Incense was blessed and burnt at the Last Supper if our 
Lord was following the Passover customs of His time. 1 
Incense may or may not have been used in the earliest 
Christian house-celebrations, but if it was burnt it would 
have been in a 'chafing dish 9 and not in a censer that was 
swung. If it was used by Christians in the early days it was 
soon given up because of the association incense acquired 
with the act of apostasy. All that was required of accused 
Christians to escape execution was that they should burn a 
pinch of incense before a figure of the Emperor thereby 
acknowledging him as a god. 

After the Edict of Milan the 'divinity 3 of the Emperor 
was interpreted in a way more acceptable to the Christians, 
but it is a little startling at first to note that in the offertory 
panels at St. Vitale at Ravenna it is only Justinian and his 
wife Theodora, neither of them exactly patterns of Christian 
private life, who have haloes! The halo at this period, how- 
ever, was a sign of the 'divinity 9 of the ruler and not sanctity 
in the sense we use it. The Christian Emperors retained the 
right of having e fire 3 (and incense) borne before them, and 
we have seen 2 that many of these special rights of the 
Emperor were extended first to his deputies, the acting 
1 Covenant and Sacrifice, p. 43. 2 pp. 74, 75. 
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magistrates, and then to the Christian bishops because they 
often took over the magistrates' functions. This was one 
path by which incense returned to Christian worship, and 
it explains why Christians use portable censers swung by 
chains in their worship. But incense was also used with 
motives more religious in origin, for it is used in Christian 
worship with at least three meanings. 

It is by the c path' which we traced above that the custom 
became established of bearing incense, with lights and the 
Gross, before the bishop or his deputy at the entrance pro- 
cession. The same sort of honour was transferred to the 
Gospel Book at the Gospel procession, and later the Sacra- 
ment came to be censed at the elevations. All these persons 
and things are censed as an honour to Christ because they 
stand for His presence in different ways. 

At the beginning of the service the Table is censed be- 
cause incense here is thought of as a purifier. It was used 
to purify the atmosphere (or at least to mask smells) and 
from this 'natural' use a more Spiritual 5 kind of purification 
was symbolised. 

It has been pointed out that nothing could be more 
scriptural than incense, that both the Old and New Testa- 
ments constantly mention incense and its symbolism. In 
the Old Testament incense was one of the two things used 
in sacrifice which were offered although they were not food. 
No doubt the reason for this was the comparatively sophis- 
ticated idea that if God did not share in actually eating 
the sacrifice He 'smelt' it when it was burnt, 1 and 'sweet- 
smelling incense' was the most pleasurable smell of which 
they could conceive which was associated with burning. It 
was used in many of the sacrifices, and was particularly 
associated with the daily evening sacrifices, as Psalm 141 : 2 
1 Covenant and Sacrifice, p. 12. 
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suggests. In Christianity these ideas were even further 
'spiritualised 3 and they are expressed in the verses from 
Revelation: 'And another angel came and stood by the 
altar, having a golden censer; and there was given unto 
him much incense, that he should offer it with the prayers 
of all the saints upon the golden altar which was before 
the throne. And the smoke of the incense which came with 
the prayers of the saints ascended up before God out of the 
angel's hand.' 1 The symbolism of the smoke of the incense 
ascending with the prayers is enough to explain the general 
use of incense at all services by the Orthodox, but it still 
retained a special association with sacrifice. The censing of 
what is to be offered, such as the bread and wine at the 
offertory of the Eucharist, is an acted prayer that the offer- 
ing shall be carried up to God with the smoke of the 
incense. We have already commented that at the offertory 
it is not only the bread and wine but the people who are 
censed. 

The Orthodox use of incense at all services was the nor- 
mal custom of all Christians from the fifth century until in 
the west the drastic simplification of Low Mass, coupled 
with typical western puritanism, made it the comparatively 
occasional accompaniment of those special feasts when the 
older ways, now represented by High Mass, were appro- 
priate. Against this history it is understandable why an 
Orthodox should look upon a service in which incense is 
not used as typically Roman Catholic! 

All that needs to be said about the practical side of the 
use of incense is that the so-called double swing of the 
ceremonial books was almost certainly originally a full 
swing with the censer towards whatever was to be censed, 
following by a controlling small swing. The western habit 
1 Rev. 8: 3 and 4. 
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of holding the end of the chains in the left hand and swing- 
ing the censer on a shortened chain held in the right is a 
late development. Even if it is done, there is no need to 
clash the censer against the chains. The Orthodox, un- 
doubtedly representing the older habit, normally swing the 
censer at the full length of the chain; but their censers tend 
to be much smaller than western ones and the chains are 
about half the length. Those shown on the Ravenna 
mosaics are open dishes on quite short chains. 

The Roman way of censing the altar is an adaptation of 
the ancient ways for censing a 'sideboard' altar against a 
wall. When the altar stands free, even if the celebration is 
not from behind it, it is logical to return to more ancient 
ways. This was to make three swings, one towards the 
centre, one to the right arid one to the left, at each of the 
four faces of the altar. The deacon (who generally fulfils 
the liturgy of the angels in the liturgical visions in the Book 
of Revelation) is the normal person to cense except when 
the use of incense is connected with the idea of offering and 
purification, when it is at least begun by the celebrant. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC ACTS OF THE 
PRESIDENT 

2. HIS GESTURES IN THE CANON 

THE easiest way to deal with the complicated matter 
which must be discussed in this chapter is to state 
right at the beginning that the writer has been 
surprised, as he became more involved in these questions 
and modified. In the light of his new convictions, the way 
of celebrating that he 'received' when he was ordained, at 
how very few there were of the mediaeval ceremonies that 
he still wished to perform. He is aware that the word Canon 
means rule, that it was as a defence against individualistic 
aberrations that a standard way of celebrating was de- 
veloped, and that great weight ought to be placed on the 
fact that no priest celebrates for personal satisfaction but 
c in the Church 9 , and that therefore the element of 'received- 
ness 5 , of doing what the Church has always done, is very 
important. The existence of such a rule, however, imposes 
upon the authority which fixes it for the direction of a body 
of Christians, that it shall be based on sound principles. 
Precedence has been the guiding principle in most 'catholic 5 
churches, and theology in most reformed ones. Precedence 
exalted to a principle has preserved many good things 
which theology might have rejected; but the suggestion 
that usually accompanies a backward-looking mentality, 
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that things have been done in this way from the beginning, 
or alternatively that if c development 5 has taken place it 
must have been improvement, is manifestly untrue in the 
light of our present historical knowledge. Theology is theo- 
retically a better guide; nevertheless the theologies which 
lie behind the Reformation rites are partial theologies. 
Forged in the atmosphere of reaction from distortion, they 
were themselves distorted. In the mediaeval period the 
rites, preserved by precedent, were usually less distorted 
than the theology. Theology is therefore only a theoretically 
better guide, and in practice even less reliable than pre- 
cedent. This book has been written in the belief that prin- 
ciple derived from as wide a survey of the practice and 
belief of all ages and traditions is a better guide. The writer 
is convinced that if his part of the church permitted him 
to celebrate in the way that he advocates in this series of 
books it would be no new thing 5 , but that he would be 
celebrating c in the Church' according to a restoration of 
the tradition. 

Of the gestures of the President only two are in the 
writer's estimation 'crucial' the laying on of hands at the 
offertory and the holding up of the Sacramental Species in 
offering. In addition to these two e crucial' actions there are 
one or two subsidiary actions which are utilitarian, such 
as the way in which the corporal is spread and the fingers 
are washed at the lavabo. A few 'underlinings 5 like bows and 
beatings of the breast, and the offering gesture that accom- 
panies the Sursum Gorda, together with two or three 
'pointings' with the sign of the Cross directed at the people 
or the bread and wine, can also be used with advantage. 
This is all that remains of the complicated ritual of the 
Mass, but he would claim that what actions do remain 
have added impact because they are relatively few. 
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THE SETTING FORTH OF THE GIFTS 

The opening part of the service being completed, and 
the corporal spread, the first of the acts that falls to the 
President is the arrangement of the bread and wine when 
they are brought to him, so that they are most conveniently 
disposed for the action to follow. 

In early days the President arranged the loaves directly 
upon the corporal cloth. The paten, though an article used, 
if not from the beginning, at least very early in the history 
of Christian worship, was not anciently brought to the Table 
until it was required for the fraction and distribution of the 
Bread. It is as a relic of this ancient custom, that in the 
Roman High Mass the paten is held by the subdeacon, 
covered by a humeral veil, from the offertory to the Our 
Father. Even at a Low Mass the Roman priest consecrates 
the large host directly upon the corporal, slipping the paten 
half under the right-hand edge of the corporal until just 
before the fraction. 

When the Roman priest consecrates small hosts for the 
communion of the people they are placed in a ciborium, 
which, it has already been explained, is in origin a chalice 
to which a lid has been fitted. Again, it may well be a relic 
of the days when, at least in theory, only one loaf was used, 
that the hosts in the ciborium are not brought into the 
action of the Eucharist 5 except that the missal directs that 
the cover of the ciborium shall be removed during the 
present prayer of offertory (inserted from. Gallican sources) 
in the missal. All the gestures are centred upon the large 
priest's wafer', and so long as the ciborium stands upon 
the corporal it is assumed that it is the intention to do with 
the hosts contained in it whatever is done with the large 
host. At a time when we are re-stressing the importance 
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of the people's part in the Eucharistic action; in the first 
place it seems invidious to make a distinction between 
'priest's' and 'people's' wafers, and secondly, after the 
people have been consciously drawn into the action of 
bringing the bread and wine to the altar it seems wrong 
that 'their' breads should be practically excluded from the 
Eucharistic action though a different explanation and 
consequenly a different attitude to this question will be put 
forward later. It does seem to make almost nonsense of the 
Eucharistic action, however, if the people's offerings of 
bread are not raised up in the ancient elevation we shall 
be speaking of in a moment. When he is celebrating in a 
church where he must use wafers, the writer tries to use 
only large wafers so that he may break them and com- 
municate a number of people from each c loaf'. If the people 
have made offerings of small wafers, however, he places the 
large wafer into the ciborium with the small ones and 
treats them as a unity until the fraction. 

We have become accustomed to arranging the large host 
in front of the chalice for the Eucharistic action, and when 
bread is consecrated upon a paten this is usually also 
arranged in front of the chalice. This is a comparatively 
late custom, probably dating from after the introduction 
of wafer bread. Originally the breads were placed directly 
on the corporal on the (celebrant's) left of the chalice. The 
Orthodox still place the paten on which the bread has been 
arranged at the prothesis ceremony beside the chalice on its 
left. If ordinary bread or wafers are to be consecrated upon 
a paten or in a ciborium this is a more convenient arrange- 
ment. This arrangement is also natural if the deacon, stand- 
ing on the President's right hand, is to control the chalice 
and take his part in the great elevation of offering. 

When a cut piece of ordinary bread is used it is certainly 
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best to take it straight on to the paten, or Into a ciborium, 
at the offertory. It is an obvious prudence, to avoid scatter- 
ing the crumbs, to do this with a piece of ordinary bread, 
and the Orthodox have taken to consecrating the bread 
upon a paten, as we have seen. No principle is involved in 
the question of whether to consecrate upon the corporal or 
upon a paten, though the more ancient practice of placing 
the prosphora loaves directly upon the corporal is probably 
a link with the custom of ordinary homes when plates were 
not as plentiful as they are to-day. Even to-day it is the 
custom of many nations to break one's bread upon the cloth 
beside one's meat plate. 

The Orthodox type of paten has a large foot. Similar 
patens with feet were usual in England until the Oxford 
Movement, when the use of wafer bread made the flat 
mediaeval western type the most common. Had it not been 
for the Oxford Movement it would probably not have 
occurred to any Anglican, to consecrate directly upon the 
corporal, or in any other way than upon a paten. 



IDENTIFICATION 

The President's next duty, after the elements are arranged 
in the most convenient way, is to 'identify' them with the 
worshippers, so that they shall represent the People of God 
before the Father. 1 There is absolutely no doubt that the 
ancient and meaningful gesture by which this was effected 
was the laying on of hands. This gesture was taken over 
from the animal sacrifices of the Jews, probably in the 
earliest days of the Church. By the time of Hippolytus it 
is established as the Christian action to effect this identifica- 
tion. The President, in Hippolytus' rite, lays his hands upon 
1 See Covenant and Sacrifice, p. 126. 
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the gifts assisted by the concelebrating presbyters who join 
him in the act. This is the first of the 'crucial' gestures 
mentioned in the introductory paragraph of this chapter. 

In the Roman Mass the ancient 'offertory' prayers (not 
merely asking God to accept the oblations, but expressing 
in union with whom the Church, the living, the Saints 
the act is being done) have become the first five prayers of 
the Eucharistic canon. Their function has been forgotten, 
but the ancient gesture of identification still accompanies 
the prayer Hanc igitur obtationes. To accompany the new 
Gallican offertory prayers, with which the Mass had been 
filled out when the function of the original offertory prayers 
had been forgotten, and they were thought of as inter- 
cessions in the sacred canon, 1 new offertory gestures were 
introduced. In the spirit of these prayers, the gestures are 
complicated and consist in removing the lid from the 
ciborium in which are the people's breads, holding up the 
paten with the large wafer upon it and making the sign of 
the Gross with it, doing the same with the chalice and its 
contents and signing them with the sign of the Gross. In 
other words, the gestures, like the words, express an offering 
and a blessing separate from the Eucharistic Thanksgiving. 

What needs to be expressed at the offertory could be 
done by making the sign of the Gross over the gifts and 
linking them with the offerers by immediately making a 
sign over the people, and this is sometimes done. It seems 
unnecessary, however, to invent ceremonies like this when 
the ancient gesture of the laying on of hands has biblical 
precedent and shows fully what needs to be expressed. 

The gesture of laying on of hands has no natural con- 
nection with the invocation of the Spirit, and the association 
that has grown up is secondary. It has arisen because in a 
1 See Covenant and Sacrifice, pp. 88 and 102. 
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number of places the gesture of identification is used in 
close association with an invocation such as at Confirmation 
and in the hanc igitur prayer. The gesture of laying on of 
hands should not accompany the epiclesis, for instance, or 
any invocation earlier in the canon, but should only be 
used in its original sense of identification. 

The laying on of hands, then, should be restored as the 
offertory gesture. If incense is used, both the gifts and the 
people are censed after the laying on of hands at this point 
in the Eucharist. This expresses that they are both being 
set apart for the service of God, whether the incense is here 
thought of as symbolising purification or as offering for 
sacrifice, both of which interpretations are legitimate. The 
original way of censing the gifts probably consisted in 
swinging the censer towards that which was to be censed. 
Possibly the three swings, one central, one to the right and 
one to the left, are the first 'mystical 3 complication. The 
Roman method of censing the oblations with three circles 
and three crosses around and above the gifts is not objection- 
able. Having censed the gifts a priest standing behind the 
Table can immediately cense the people from where he 
stands and then be censed himself by a server. It is more 
usual, however, for him to hand the thurible to the deacon, 
or a thurifer, standing on his right, who first censes him 
and then the people. In Orthodox churches the icons, 
representing the Saints, are also included in this censing to 
express that the offering is that of the whole Church, on 
earth and in heaven. In the west the same idea is expressed 
by censing the altar. This is not done because it is the 
Eucharistic Table, but because the relics of the Saints were 
placed in, on, and around the altar after the fifth century. 
The Table should not be censed at the offertory if there 
are no relics closely associated with it. 
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After preparing the elements, and particularly after 
handling the censer, it is an ancient and laudable utilitarian 
custom that the President shall wash his fingers, and for 
this purpose a lavabo bowl and towel are brought to him 
and any concelebrating presbyters by acolytes. 

THE GREAT EUCHARISTIC PRAYER 

In the last chapter we have already discussed the gesture 
which accompanies the Sursum Corcla, and we have also 
discussed the bow and genuflection as alternative signs of 
respect. A lesser bow, accompanied by a striking of the 
breast with the right hand, is a traditional accompaniment 
to words of penitence or unworthiness. Whenever the 
President bows he brings down his hands from the orant 
position. When it is desirable to point to anything he does 
so with a sign of the Cross over it, but fussy multiple cross- 
ings should be avoided, especially when facing the people. 

In the west, since mediaeval times, the 'consecration 
formula' or Words of Institution have been made the climax 
of the whole Mass. Nothing has been done to change the 
words of the rite, but the climax has been effected by 
introducing ceremonial actions. The elevations at this point, 
with the accompanying genuflections, have been introduced 
only since the twelfth century, that of the chalice being 
introduced later than the elevation of the Host. Though 
the elevation of the Host became general during the thir- 
teenth century and the devotion was closely linked with the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, there was some objection 
to the practice even as late as the time of the Reformation. 
Rome itself, conservative as usual, had not officially adopted 
the elevation of the chalice at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. As the implications of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation were differently applied, so \\as the interpreta- 
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tion of the purpose of the elevations. To begin with the 
showing of the Host was to prevent superstition, to show 
that the 'accidents' of the bread remained and its outward 
appearance was unchanged. The popularity of the practice, 
however, depended upon the desire of the people to see and 
adore the transubstantiated Host, and to acknowledge the 
change in the "substance 5 ., the essential nature. It was be- 
cause they could not see the Sacramental Blood when the 
chalice was elevated that this elevation was slower to be 
adopted. The development of the elevations at this point 
in the Eucharistic action has masked the importance of the 
far more ancient elevation, the second 'crucial' act, which 
will be discussed later. On this ground alone the practice 
of elevating the two Elements at the Words should be 
given up. 

The widespread practice, unofficial even in the Roman 
Church, of ringing a small bell inside the church at the 
elevations, and at other points in the Canon, only has a 
reasonable purpose if it is a signal to a distant ringer to 
ring the large bell, or if the people are occupied in private 
devotions and need to have their attention drawn to the 
moments when the important actions of the Eucharist are 
taking place. Certainly when the Eucharistic Prayer is said 
aloud in a language understood by the people, and the 
people are being encouraged to pray the prayer with the 
President, the ringing of bells is not only quite unnecessary 
but a distraction. 

THE 'MANUAL ACTS' 

In the matter of what the Anglicans call the 'manual 
acts* at the Words of Institution, the Church of Rome is 
very conservative and restrained. The Roman priest is 
directed to take the large wafer (we have already said that 
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he does nothing with the people's hosts in the ciborium) 
between the fingers and thumbs of both hands and to raise 
it slightly. At the mention of our Lord's blessing the bread 
he makes the sign of the Gross over it with his right hand. 
Again holding the Host with both hands he bows as he says, 
'This is my Body . . .' and he then genuflects and elevates 
the Host. The action with the chalice is similar, except that 
having 'taken' the chalice and raised it a little he puts it 
back on the corporal, presumably for greater security 
against upsetting the contents. 

The purpose of these manual acts is clearly expressed by 
Jungmann: 1 'In the person of the priest, Christ Himself 
stands at the altar, and picks up the bread, and lifts up 
"this goodly chalice ..." clear expression is given to the 
fact that it is Christ himself now active, and that it is by 
virtue of power deriving from Him that the transubstanti- 
ation which follows takes place.' It is an acting out with 
gestures of the alter Christus conception of the priest's func- 
tion, and it is quite clear from the above quotation that 
the c power ... by which 'the transubstantiation . . . takes 
place' works through the priest alone, even if it derives 
from God. 

The acting out of the action of our Lord described in 
the Words of Institution is not a particularly Roman or 
mediaeval idea. Among people who normally accompanied 
words with 'significant gestures' it was a very natural thing 
to do. In fact, as has been suggested, Rome was and is very 
restrained and conservative in these things. In the Nestorian 
churches, as widely separated as Syria and Egypt, a break- 
ing of the bread is also performed at the appropriate words 
(though the bread is not entirely broken through). Hanssens 
also believes that these actions were once performed in the 
1 Mass, II, p. 203. 
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whole group of Byzantine liturgies, but that the practice 
was stopped in support of the eastern contention, in oppo- 
sition to that of Rome, that it is the epiclesis or invocation 
of the Spirit which effects consecration and not the Words. 1 
If, however, the argument of the first book in this series, 
Covenant and Sacrifice, is correct, and the now widely accepted 
belief is true that the original understanding of the 
Eucharistic Prayer was that it was a taking over of the 
Jewish principle of blessing by thanking God for being 
what He is and for what He has done for us we should 
expect that originally the prayer would be considered as a 
whole. In this case any 'acting out' gestures would have 
been oratorical devices made with no theological im- 
plications. 

The seeming Neglect* of the ciborium containing the 
people's wafers in the ultra-conservative church of Rome 
may be something more significant than we have hitherto 
suggested. It may be a relic of the most primitive attitude to 
the 'manual acts', when any action with the bread and wine 
at this point in the Eucharist had no more significance than 
the pointing upwards which accompanied the Sursum 
Corda. 

In both the 1549 and 1552 Anglican Prayer Books it is 
only directed that the priest is to take up the bread and 
chalice 'into his hands' as he says the words which refer to 
the appropriate species. The elevations were specifically 
abolished and in 1549 no provision was made about making 
the sign of the Gross during the recital of institution, though 
crosses were printed at ... with thy Holy Spirit and Word, 
vouchsafe to bl^ess and sanc^tify these thy gifts. . . .' 
These crosses were removed with the simplification of the 

1 Jungmann, Mass, II* p. 302, and note 5; see also Covenant and 
Sacrifice, pp. 84-5. 
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words they accompanied in 1552 and no other provision 
was made. It would be interesting to know how many 
Anglican priests continued to make other actions during the 
recital of the Words which they had been used to under 
the older regime, assuming that they in fact stopped doing 
what was actually forbidden. 

It was in 1662, along with the rubric e Here beginneth 
the offertory', the mention of 'alms and oblations' in the 
Prayer for the Church, and other small changes in a c high 
church' direction, that the rubrics ordering the present 
manual acts were added; as was also the rubric at its head 
which for the first time used the title 'Prayer of Consecra- 
tion'. It is true that variants of some of these things had 
been used in Laud's ill-fated Scottish Book of 1637. In 
these manual acts, as in so much else, the Church of England 
betrayed itself as a clericalist and mediaevalist church 
whilst officially protesting against the abuses of mediaeval- 
isrn! The justification of the Anglican reformation was the 
return to the pure ways of the Bible and the 'ancient fathers' 
from the distortions of later mediaevalism; but in practice 
the Church of England took some purely mediaeval prin- 
ciples further than the Church of Rome had ever done or 
would do. The mediaeval elevations had been suppressed 
by rubric and Article (and the elevation which dated from 
the time of the 'ancient fathers' was the baby that was 
thrown out with the bath water), but here were bishops 
nearly a hundred and fifty years after the beginning of the 
Reformation adding to the acts which 'acted out 3 the Words 
of Institution. The priest was, and is, directed to take the 
paten (with the bread of course) 'into his hands' at 'He 
took bread'; to break it at the appropriate words, and to 
'lay his hand upon all the bread' while he says, This my 
Body. . . .' Similarly he is to take the cup and to "lay his 
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hands upon any vessel in which, there is wine to be con- 
secrated 5 as he says, 'This is my Blood. . . .' 

It has been noted that the signing with the Cross, which 
was interpreted in the mediaeval period as a sign of blessing 
and so had accompanied 'He blessed . . .' 3 was omitted in 
1549, though the liturgical form of the words e when he had 
blessed and given thanks' was retained. Because the word 
'bless' was disliked by some reformers who were trying to 
prove that nothing at all happened to the bread, in 1552 
this became c and when he had given thanks . . .' which 
is according to one of the Gospels but not to another if 
there is any difference between blessing and giving thanks 
in this context. In 1662 the sign of the Gross was not 
restored, but a laying on of hands was substituted which 
was presumably thought to be a more biblical gesture of 
blessing. But they directed this to be done not at the 
account of our Lord giving thanks, but at the 'consecration 
formula' which had been printed in large type in the 
mediaeval missals and which words the priests had been 
directed to say especially slowly and carefully 'THIS IS 
MY BODY ' 

One gets further and further into a morass. Neither the 
sign of the Gross nor the laying on of hands is being used 
with its primary meaning in these 'manual acts', and 
furthermore this is not a case of a secondary 'meaning' 
being drawn out of the situation as an alternative to the 
original one. The use of the gestures does not make sense 
if they are interpreted in the original way. This in itself 
suggests that something artificial and false has happened. 
The place of the laying on of hands in the 1662 rite, with 
the secondary meaning of blessing which was given to the 
gesture, only makes sense if the mediaeval theory of con- 
secration by a formula of words spoken by a 'valid' priest 
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is accepted. This makes the 'blessing' of the bread and 
wine, however the effect of consecration is interpreted, a 
personal act of the priest. This can be interpreted in an 
orthodox manner only by accepting the whole machinery 
of the priest as alter Christus and the theory of the priest 
as alter Christus only came into prominence to explain the 
mediaeval doctrine of the propitiatory value of separate 
Masses in an orthodox way. We are back at what the 
reformers were protesting against I 1 

Some may feel that the writer harps too much upon the 
dangers of the alter Christus view of the priesthood, yet he 
finds this the source of a great many distortions in Euchar- 
istic theology and practice. It is not that the conception of 
the alter Christus is in itself wrong. The Church is the Body 
of Christ, which is a very closely related idea, and in 
liturgical and other ways the priest must act as the "parson 5 
representing the Church and therefore Christ. But if he is 
to be "another Christ' so also is every Christian, by the 
identification of Baptism, called to the 'Christian profession' 
of being another Christ, by the Grace of God, and to act 
for Christ in the world. Distortion only comes in when the 
priest is thought of as acting as Christ for the Church in 
the sense of instead of the laity or for the benefit of the 
laity. As soon as the priest is thought of as someone with 
special powers over against the body of the Church as a 
whole the way for all the mediaeval abuses is open. It is 
true that the English are past masters at holding together 
odd bits and pieces of incompatible systems and at drawing 
lines at places that seem quite arbitrary even to sympathetic 
friends, but the alter Christus theory of the ministry (except 
in the sense that the priest is the representative of the 

1 See Covenant and Sacrifice, pp. 22, 32 and 89 f, and Every Mm in His 
Ministry > pp. 61-2. 
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Church which Is the Body of Christ) belongs to the same 
way of thought as separate propitiatory Masses. 

THE ORIGINAL GESTURES OF THE CANON 

The Church of Rome did not make a fraction of bread 
at the 'Words' because in that Church a great deal had 
always been made of the fraction and commixture after the 
Canon in preparation for Communion. The breaking of the 
bread was 'before the people 3 and symbolic or 'mystical' 
interpretations of the action at this point in the Mass were 
already current. To perform a fraction in a new place 
would only confuse. This, again, seems to be an indication 
that the gestures at the recital of the Institution are 
secondary ones. 

It is probable that these gestures during the recital of 
the Institution were intruded about the fourth century, or 
much more probably that the oratorical gestures which 
were part of the 'presentation 3 of the Eucharist in the 
basilica came to be given 'executive' significance after a 
time. The actions illustrative of the words came to be 
thought of as having power to effect what they illustrated, 
in the same sort of way as the sign of the Cross came to be 
regarded as an act of blessing. 

The earliest Christians interpreted our Lord's instructions 
at the Last Supper, which are summarised for us in the 
liturgical' account in i Corinthians 1 1 : 23-26, by 'taking, 
bread' at what we call the offertory and identifying them- 
selves with It by the presbyters' laying on of hands as the 
representatives of all the people. 1 The President then 'gave 
thanks' In the great Eucharistic Prayer which 'blessed' the 
bread and wine. During this he no doubt reinforced the 

1 On the precedence of Num. 8: 5-18; see Every Man in His Ministry, 
pp. 67-8. 
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words of his extempore giving of thanks according to the 
accepted pattern by using oratorical gestures as naturally as 
the peoples surrounding the Mediterranean use their hands 
to-day to reinforce their speech, particularly when preach- 
ing. We believe that one, and one only, of these 'oratorical' 
gestures is of 'crucial' importance and we must discuss it 
in the next section. After the Giving of Thanks the bread 
was broken for the same reason as our Lord broke it at the 
Last Supper as a necessary action before it was distributed 
to those present. This pattern is a clear way of c doing this' 
in obedience to our Lord's command and the accounts of 
His actions and instructions which we have in the Bible. The 
idea of a 'moment of consecration.' is bound up with what 
we have called the 'executive' power of the actions at the 
words. Dom Gregory Dix says that the idea of a 'moment 
of consecration' began in Egypt or Syria in the fourth 
century and spread from there. 1 It has played havoc not 
only with the theology but also with the shape and practice 
of the liturgy. 

If the east, and to a lesser extent Rome, carne to give 
undue significance to the oratorical gestures 'acting out' 
what was being said, those responsible for the 1662 Anglican 
Prayer Book went even further in raiding the rag-bag of 
liturgical gesture. Misunderstanding the original function 
of these gestures, they padded out Cranmer's sober moment 
of Consecration (even more sober than the Roman one, and 
closely associated with the act of Communion as a twin 
'high light* of the Eucharist) with gestures that have valid 
meaning only in another context. These 'manual acts' have 
now become so 'sacred' to Anglicans that no revision of the 
Prayer Book has yet dared to touch them. If in any future 
revision the shape of the primitive Eucharistic Prayers is 
1 Shape, p. 240. 
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adopted, to 'spotlight 5 the Words of Institution with these 
actions, even if the theological significance that is imputed 
to them in this book is denied, would be inevitably to de- 
stroy the unity of the prayer as a whole. Even in those 
Anglican books which have a Eucharist derived by evolution 
from the 'Jerusalem St. James' Liturgy, such as the Scottish, 
American, South African and others, the manual acts at 
the Words go' contrary to the spirit of the prayer. By 'high- 
lighting' the Words they concede correctness to the western 
theory of Consecration, make nonsense of the presence in 
these liturgies of the kind of Epiclesis they contain, and, 
even more important, suggest that the Giving of Thanks is 
of secondary importance. These are not things that can be 
held together in tension 5 for long, the ideas that underlie 
these theories of Consecration are incompatible and not 
complementary; and unless the truth is not only discovered 
but expressed this matter will divide the Church of England 
as it has the eastern and western churches. We believe that 
by going behind the distortions of both east and west, and 
recovering both the form and the theory of the primitive 
church, this truth can be found. We would go further and 
say that the theory has been rediscovered, but that we are 
wasting our time unless practice is brought into line with 
it. We must not be put off with a dichotomy between the 
words used and the actions which accompany it, nor be 
misled by the "usual attempt to suggest that ceremonial 
gestures are beneath the serious consideration of those who 
want both to have their cake and eat it. 

With a restored Canon the manual acts would have to 
go, and probably all that could be retained would be a 
deep bow (or genuflection if the celebration was with the 
back to the people) after the Words of Institution in recogni- 
tion that they are our warrant for what we believe takes 
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place at the Eucharist. If the manual acts in their present 
form are to be kept, it seems more reasonable to use the 
Torm of Consecration 3 in which the mediaeval mentality 
behind these actions is taken to a logical conclusion in the 
form of words, and, like the Calvinists, reduce the 'Con- 
secration Prayer 3 to a bare recitation of the biblical account 
of the Institution. 

Meanwhile, those of us who are bound by rubrics and 
canons will presumably have to compromise with our 
consciences for the time being at least; either by obeying 
and explaining away our actions, or by 'playing fast and 
loose with authority 3 and ignoring the rubrics as they now 
stand; until such time as it is recognised that theological 
statements like the one on sacrifice at the last (1958) Lam- 
beth Conference have implications in ceremonial action as 
well as in liturgical words. If the new rites retain the present 
acts the c new 5 Eucharistic theology will be undermined as 
effectively as the insights of the renaissance architects were 
undermined when the traditionalist clergy insisted in cele- 
brating in their churches in the way to which they had 
become accustomed. 

THE GREAT ELEVATION 

If the laying on of hands at the offertory is a somewhat 
obvious first 'crucial' gesture in the canon, one has to argue 
to justify the claim that the 'Great Elevation 3 is of equal 
importance. 

First one has to define which elevation is being spoken 
of, for the appellations 'great' and 'lesser 3 tend to indicate 
only the estimation in which one or other of the elevations 
in the Eucharist were held the last time that the adjectives 
were apportioned. 

There are three places in the Eucharist with which 
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elevations of the Sacrament are associated. The first in the 
time sequence of the Eucharist but the last in historical 
development are those at the Words of Institution which 
we have already discussed at length. The third elevation is 
very ancient, and in some form it has probably been prac- 
tised from the beginning. It is performed in the eastern 
liturgies at the words ra dyia rois ayiois (Holy things 
for the holy), and in the Roman Mass at the words 'Behold 
the Lamb of God . . .* and in both cases it is obviously in 
origin a showing of the Sacrament to the people as an 
invitation to draw near and receive. In between these two 
elevations comes the one that is here called the 'Great 
Elevation 3 , though by Roman Catholics it is called the 
'Lesser Elevation'! 

This elevation is performed by both east and west, and 
in the east it retains to this day what is probably its original 
form and its original place in the action. In the west it also 
at one time accompanied the formula of offering, but in the 
early forms of the Roman Mass the formula of words said 
simply that it was bread and wine that was offered. For 
instance, in Hippolytus' Eucharist the formula after the 
'Thanksgiving series* is: e . . . we offer to Thee this bread 
and cup. . , / 1 This was an embarrassment when consecra- 
tion in terms of change became the predominant idea in the 
west, so that after the 'Words of Consecration 3 the elements 
could still be offered as bread and wine. The result was 
both that additional and qualifying phrases were added to 
the formula of offering: e . . . this holy Bread of eternal life 
. . .', 'this cup of everlasting salvation . . . 3 and that the 
action of elevation in offering was not only 'played down* 
but dissociated from the embarrassing words. The act of 
elevation became attached to the doxology of the Canon 3 
1 Hippolytus Iv 12', DIx, p. 9, 
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and this position shows that it was still regarded as the 
climax of the action of the Eucharist. 

The so-called 'lesser elevation' at the doxology of the 
Roman Canon is obviously the same as that which accom- 
panies the words. Thine, of thine own, we offer to Thee 
. . .'in the Byzantine liturgies. Both are elevations of both 
Kinds together. In the west to-day the large Host, after a 
complicated series of crossings over the chalice, is held above 
the chalice and both together are raised though now only 
slightly. In the east a priest celebrating alone picks up the 
paten and chalice, having crossed his arms at the wrists 
This crossing of the wrists becomes intelligible when a 
deacon also assists, as he normally does at an Orthodox 
liturgy. The deacon elevates the chalice, and the priest the 
paten with the consecrated Bread. They cross their arms 
at the wrists to make it a unified elevation, and not a 
separate one by two people each elevating one Kind. 

In the sixth century the lesser elevation' was performed 
at Rome in an almost identical way as with the Orthodox, 
except that a paten was not used. The Pope raised c his 9 
two oblationary loaves and touched with them the lip of 
the chalice as it was raised by the Archdeacon. 1 The com- 
plicated crossings with the wafer inside and outside the lip 
of the chalice which is now done are claimed to be a 
development of this touching of the lip. 

It is clear from the argument in the preceding paragraphs 
that the practice of the 'great elevation' is widespread and 
its purpose obvious, but its early history has to be 'recon- 
structed'. There is no early documentary evidence for the 
practice, like the evidence for the laying on of hands at the 
offertory in Hippolytus. Nor does the gesture have a direct 
link with the Old Testament, only the generic idea that 
1 Ordo Romanus, I. 
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things to be offered are held up. There Is no reason to 
disbelieve, however, that this action, belongs to the extreme 
antiquity of Christian custom. 

The reason why, in this work, the 'great elevation' is 
raised to the status of one of the two c cruciaP gestures in 
the canon is because it so admirably expresses in action 
what we are doing at the Eucharist. It probably started, 
like most of the gestures of the Eucharist, as an acted gesture 
to illustrate what was being expressed in words. 'We offer 
to Thee the bread and cup , . .' and the President took 
up the bread and cup and raised them in offering. But the 
bread and the wine had already been 'Identified' with the 
People of God and had been given the status of representing 
the whole of creation before God: they had also been 
'identified 3 with Christ in the faith that He would fulfil His 
promise. The action of elevation links, therefore, our offer- 
ing of self, with the whole of mankind and creation for 
which we are responsible, with the Christ whose Saving 
Acts, or Sacrifice, are 'remembered' in the great Thanks- 
giving. The performance of the Great Elevation brings 
together, In an action, the 'offertory 3 at the preparation of 
the gifts and the Sacrifice of Christ, and therefore makes it 
unlikely that 'the offertory 3 will be thought of as a separate 
offering, essentially pelagian. We only offer ourselves (and 
can do this only with Christ's help) that we may be caught 
into the far greater offering of Christ 'Thine, of thine own, 
we offer to Thee.' 

When the great elevation Is performed with wafer bread 
it can be done as It Is now done (as the lesser elevation) at 
the end of the Roman canon, but It will be raised higher, 
and if the celebration is with the back to the people It will 
have to be raised as high as the chalice is at the mediaeval 
elevations. The elevation will be done either at the suitable 
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formula of words offering all things in Christ, or at the 
end of the doxology if no such words exist in the liturgy. 
It obscures the meaning of the action of the Eucharist, 
however, if the ciborium with the people's wafers is 
left on the corporal and only the large Host is used. 
This is the reason why the writer places the priest's host, 
if he must use one, into the ciborium when he has to cele- 
brate with wafers, and arranges the chalice and ciborium 
side by side. The breads which represent the people, as well 
as the priest, are then raised together at the appropriate 
place in the action in the same way that the elevation is 
performed in the Orthodox churches. The ciborium and 
chalice are raised together with crossed wrists. If ordinary 
bread is used, and it is placed in a ciborium, the gesture is 
done in exactly the same way. It is more convenient, how- 
ever, if either ordinary bread is consecrated on a paten, or 
if a few wafers are consecrated on the corporal, for the disc 
type of paten with the Bread to be placed on top of the 
chalice and for them both to be raised in this way. If the 
wafers have been consecrated directly on the corporal it 
will mean taking them on to the paten to perform this act, 
which is earlier in the Service than has been usual for this 
custom. 

Of course, if a deacon or concelebrating priest is present 
he will take part in the elevation by raising one of the 
vessels, crossing his wrist with the main celebrant to do so. 
If a number of priests are concelebrating we suggested in 
Every Man in His Ministry' 1 how they might participate. 

FRACTION AND COMMIXTURE 

The origin of the fraction was the purely functional 
necessity of breaking the bread for each of the people to 

1 p. 248. 
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receive a particle. This was probably performed with some 
ceremony because in the Gospel account of the Last Supper 
the fact that our Lord broke the bread is specially men- 
tioned (though this might be the obverse side of the 'one 
loaf 5 symbolism, the bread would have been c one loaf 5 
until now if it needed to be broken for all to receive). It 
could not have been broken into 'individual 3 pieces of bread 
before the action started if it had to be broken here. That 
the breaking was a prominent feature of the early Eucharist 
is suggested by the fact that the earliest name used for the 
rite is 'The Breaking of Bread'. To us this name might 
suggest little more than c The Meal', but the phrase to 
break bread did not have that meaning at the time of the 
early Church. Nevertheless 3 since the development of the 
prothesis ceremonies in the east the breaking (or rather cut- 
ting) of the bread has been shifted out of the public service 
to a preparatory one in the prothesis chapel. In the west 
the use of wafer bread did not at first make the utilitarian 
fraction unnecessary, for the wafers that were used were 
both thicker and bigger than those to which we are now 
accustomed. They were broken so that several communi- 
cants received from each wafer. The introduction of 
'individual 5 small wafers has left the fraction as a purely 
symbolic ceremony which would undoubtedly have ceased 
to be performed had it not been for the use of a tiny particle 
of the broken priest's Host in the associated commixture 
ceremony, and for the c mystical interpretation' of the 
breaking of the bread as the re-killing of Christ in sacrifice 
in the Middle Ages in the west. The commixture in this 
scheme represented the Resurrection the coining together 
once more of soul (blood) and body. 

Into how small pieces was the Bread broken at the cere- 
monial fraction? At Rome it seems to have been broken 
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small enough to be used directly for Communion. However, 
we have already remarked upon the fact that in the Rosanno 
Codex picture 1 our Lord holds half a small loaf in His hand, 
from which he is presumably tearing the small pieces to 
communicate the Apostles. It looks as though in at least 
some places the loaf was broken only in two, or at least 
into big pieces, and the people were communicated in a 
similar way to that suggested as a practical way of using 
ordinary bread to-day. 2 

If the symbolism of the re-killing of Christ has been 
rejected, and the necessity to break the bread before Com- 
munion does not exist, the practical desirability of not 
risking the scattering of crumbs suggests that this ceremony 
should be omitted. If it is retained because our Lord is 
recorded as breaking the Bread, and if there is some 
formula in the liturgy such as: 'the bread which we break, 
is it not the Communion of the Body of Christ 5 , it need 
not here be broken into small pieces, but be a solemn break- 
ing into two, or perhaps four, of the 'loaf consecrated, 
which is to be further broken in the act of administra- 
tion. 

Commixture was also of practical origin, but the mixing 
of the consecrated Species took a number of forms and was 
done for at least two reasons. 

The commixture of the consecrated Bread into the chalice 
belongs to the period when the Church at Rome and else- 
where had only recently become too large to meet in one 
building. It was an attempt to express the essential unity 
of all celebrations, and of those joining in these celebrations, 
though they took place in different buildings. A portion of 
the consecrated Bread from the Eucharist at which the 
Pope presided was sent by acolytes to each of the other 
1 Nelson 111. 428. * See p. 287. 
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churches in the city where a celebration was taking place, 
to be placed in the chalice and so link the Eucharist there 
with that at the 'stational' church where the Pope was 
celebrating. The small piece of the Sacrament which was 
sent was called the fermentum. 

The taking of the fermentum from the bishop's Eucharist 
to subsidiary churches was certainly done in other large 
cities as well as at Rome for a time, but it is obvious that 
it would be difficult to carry out except in cities where the 
churches were close together. It does not seem to have been 
very successful elsewhere than at Rome, where the custom 
lasted longer than anywhere else. Even at Rome it had 
completely ceased by the ninth century. 

A similar idea, with fewer difficulties involved in its 
execution, was the application ofihefermentum to continuity 
in time instead of to unity in space. In order to express that 
every celebration is the same eternal Eucharist a piece of 
the consecrated Bread from one Eucharist was reserved and 
commixed into the chalice at the next. 

It has been suggested, but on no solid grounds, that the 
reverence shown to the elements in the eastern Great Entry 
was originally reverence shown to thefermentum carried in 
this procession. This explanation, moreover, presupposes an 
attitude to consecration and a way of showing reverence to 
our Lord in the Sacrament which was unknown at the time 
ibL&tfermentum ideas were being practiced. 

The 'theological' applications of commixture are un- 
doubtedly those that provide the precedent for the modern 
custom in the west of breaking the large Host and placing 
a small fragment in the chalice. The association of this 
action with the words 'The Peace of the Lord be always 
with you 5 suggests an association with the idea of unity. 
The custom was continued, however, only because it ex- 
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pressed the c mysticaP Resurrection of our Lord after the 
'mystical 3 death of the fraction. 

The other commixture was of wine with wine, and is a 
practice that would be approved by few to-day; it has 
already been suggested, however, that the underlying ideas 
have a bearing on the method of the administration of 
Communion in one Kind to the sick and others in early 
days. In both the Riha paten 1 and the Rosanno Codex 
picture 2 the apostles are being communicated from a large 
bowl or chalice. That shown on the Rosanno picture would 
have been awkward to stand upon an altar-table, while in 
the Riha picture there is another small chalice upon the 
altar. The custom we saw at Rome seems to have been 
usual. A small 'holy chalice 3 was filled with only a small 
amount of wine at the offertory., and this alone was on the 
Table for the Eucharistic prayer. From this small chalice 
the President communicated himself and the clergy in the 
sanctuary. For the communion of the people, the main 
congregation, consecrated Wine from the small chalice was 
poured into a much larger one containing unconsecrated 
wine. The commixture of consecrated wine was deemed to 
consecrate the whole. 

The Orthodox commixture is a purely utilitarian act for 
the communion of the people by intinction. The c Lamb' 
portion of the bread, which is that consecrated, is divided 
into four, so that a particular part of the seal is left on each 
piece. This is the equivalent of the western fraction. One 
of the portions of the 'Lamb 3 is kept on the paten for the 
communion of the clergy in two Kinds, the other three 
pieces are placed in the chalice and from two of them the 
people are communicated by intinction. 

1 Nelson 111. 444. 2 Nelson 111. 428. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

We end this chapter, and this book, by reiterating what 
was said at the beginning of the chapter. Only two actions 
accompanying the Eucharistic Prayer seem to us of suffi- 
cient importance and meaning to be called 'crucial' the 
laying on of hands at the 'setting forth of the gifts' and the 
ancient elevation in both Kinds together which we have 
promoted once more to be the c Great Elevation'. It seems 
important to us that these two actions should be restored 
as quickly as possible to their original places and functions 
in the Eucharist 3 if the Eucharistic action is to be taught 
clearly and entered into with intelligence by the people. To 
this end it seems necessary to fight the great weight of 
unthinking traditionalism with every legitimate weapon we 
can command. One would hope eventually that these 
actions would be ordered by rubric. 

Certain other actions, like that which accompanies the 
Sursum Corda and some bows and strikings of the breast and 
signs of the Gross, are meaningful and could be retained 
as heightening the meaning of the words said, so long as 
fussiness is avoided and the really important actions are not 
obscured. One would hope that eventually there would be 
permissive rubrics saying, 'The priest may . . .' allowing 
these thing's. 

The fraction retains little meaning to-day and the com- 
mixture even less, unless an artificial system of 'mystical 9 
meanings is to be imposed upon the Eucharistic action or 
there is an attempt to revive one of the forms offermentum. 
What really distort the Eucharistic action, however, are 
the actions associated with the 'Words of Institution' mak- 
ing this a key c moment' in the Eucharist. This is true 
whether the present Roman or the Anglican 'manual acts* 
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are retained. If these acts are continued they will certainly 
undermine the theology and newer understanding of the 
Eucharist which is also a return, behind even the pre- 
mediaeval distortions, to what we believe to be a sounder 
and more balanced doctrine. 



GLOSSARY OF FOREIGN, TECHNICAL 
AND DIFFICULT WORDS 

Agape: love; agape meals love feasts 5 ; fellowship meals. 

Aloe: wings; the rooms on either side of the tablinium shrine 
in which family records were stored. 

Alter Christus: 'another Christ'; the priest 'being* Christ in 
the Eucharist. 

Ambo: from. Greek word to climb up'; a lectern or plat- 
form less elaborate than the later pulpit. 

Anastasis: Resurrection; the circular building built above 
the sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

Apologia prayers: prayers expressing unworthiness. 

Archosolia: Graves in the catacombs with an arch of rock 
above, so that the body could be placed in the grave 
from the top. 

Atrium: (i) The hall of a Roman house, roofed except over 
the pool in the centre, 
(ii) The forecourt of a basilican church. 

Basilica: (i) The throne room of a basileus or king, a judge- 
ment hall, 
(ii) A church evolved from (i). 

Bema (Syrian) ; a platform or pulpit. 

Bethlehem: 'House of Bread 3 ; bakehouse attached to eastern 
church for baking altar breads. 

Concetti: Low screens; the space defined by these screens 
became known as the chancel. 

Castram: A fort; the fortified centre of a city. 
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Cathedra: a seat, the bishop's official seat of office. 

Cella: a cell, hut; the shrine housing the holy object of a 
temple, 

Centralised building: one in which the architecture concen- 
trates upon a focus of interest at the centre, or near it. 

Chevet: The ring of chapels round the east end of a gothic 
church. 

Ciborium; (i) A canopy over an altar or cathedra. 
(ii) A vessel for the Sacramental Bread. 

Clerestory windows: A row of windows above the main walls 
of the central aisle of a basilica or mediaeval church. 

Confession: The crypt in which the bones of martyrs, and 
others who have 'confessed 3 Christ, lie below the altar. 

Contrapuntal music: Music in which two or more strands of 
melody are combined. 

Diakonium: Room in which the deacons prepare what is 
needed for the service. 

Edicule: Small building; used of the pavilion within the 
Anastasis to cover the Sepulchre. 

Exedra: Apse-like structure in an open court. 

Fenestrella: A grille; especially that giving access to a con- 
fession crypt, or smaller reliquary. 

Fermentum: Small piece of Sacramental Bread reserved to 
be used for intinction at another Eucharist. 

Frigidariwn: Bath-house with cold water pool. 

Gradus: A step. The psalm sung on the step of the pulpit 
was called the Gradual. 

Ichthus: A fish; of significance to Christians because the ini- 
tials stood for c jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour*. 

Icon: Image; the type of Christian picture used now parti- 
cularly by Eastern Christians. 

Iconography: A scheme of pictures in the Icon style. 

Iconostasis: Screen in Eastern church covered with Icons* 
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Impluvium: The pool in the middle of an atrium. 
Intinction: The placing of the Sacramental Bread into the 

Chalice in order to communicate in both Kinds at once. 
jfocism: The young workers' section of Catholic Action. 
Loculus: Grave in the wall of a catacomb into which the 

body was placed from the side. 
Matzoh: Flat round loaves of unleavened bread about a foot 

in diameter, used by the Jews at Passover time. 
Martyriurri) Martyrion: Building raised to commemorate a 

Christian martyr or martyrs, also used of the basilica 

raised over the place where the True Cross was discovered 

at Jerusalem, which was the cathedral. 
Melismatic plainsong; Chant of eastern origin in which many 

notes are set to one syllable, so that the singer in. effect 

performs almost wordless vocalisations. 
Mensa: A table; and especially the. stone slab which forms 

the top of an altar- table. 

Mithraeum: Building simulating a cave in which the my- 
steries, the sacramental rites, of the worship of Mithra 

were performed. 
Naos: Greek parallel to cella. 
Narthex: Large porch at end of church building. 
Grant: Picture of man with hands raised in the Jewish and 

early Christian attitude of prayer. 
Orante: Woman in the same attitude, often symbolising the 

Church as the Bride of Christ, in which case she wears a 

bridal veil. 
Orphrey: Decorative band upon a chasuble, etc., originally 

strengthening the construction seams, 
Pantocrator; The Ruler of the Universe. The Icon of God 

which traditionally is painted on the dome of an eastern 

church. 
Pendentive: Overhanging triangular structure. 
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Pelagianism: Heresy attributed to Pelagius, a British (or 

Irish) monk at the end of the fourth century. According 

to the heresy man takes the initiative in his own salvation. 
Peristyle: A walk surrounding a garden or temple one side 

of which is formed by a row of pillars probably supporting 

a lean-to roof. 
Polyphonic music: 'Many voiced 5 music in which several 

strands of melody are combined. 
Prosphora: Oblations; the breads brought to the Eucharist 

to be given to God, and through which the worshipper 

makes his self-offering. 
Qurban: (Syrian). The same as prosphora. 
Refrigerium: Meal, pagan in origin, held as memorial for, 

or in communion with, the dead. 
Rubric: Instruction in a liturgical book, so called because 

it was normally written in red in contrast to the main 

black text. 
Sarcophagus: Tomb, especially the stone coffin used by the 

rich in early Christian times. 
Scola Cantorum: e Song school', used of the chancel area in 

front of the apse of a basilica; choir. 
Scyphus: Very large chalice or bowl into which the wine 

oblations of the people were collected. 
Sedilia: Seats fcr the clergy, in mediaeval times at the north 

of the sanctuary. 
Sigma: An old form of the Greek letter S ; can be represented 

by our D. A sigma table is one with a top of this shape. 
Synaxis: Assembly. Used of the non-sacramental services 

which grew out of the Jewish Synagogue services, especi- 
ally the first part of the Eucharist. 
Tablinium: The family shrine in the form of a small room 

opening from the Roman atrium. 
Tonsure: The cutting of the hair symbolising the dedication 
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of the man to God in the religious life. In mediaeval times 

the head of a monk was shaved except for a c halo' of hair. 
Transept: Originally extensions on either side of the platform 

before the apse of a basilica, over which the roof was 

carried at full height. These later became the lateral 

wings of a church with a cruciform plan. 
Tribune: Platform from which judgement was delivered, the 

platform before the apse of a basilica. 
Triclinium: The dining-room or a Roman house, furnished 

with three tables. 

Tripous: Three-legged table, sometimes used as an altar. 
Triptych: Picture in three parts, the wings of which can be 

closed before the centre panel. 
Tufa: The soft volcanic rock out of which catacombs were 

excavated. 
Victory: An impressive figure of an angeP with large wings, 

in Roman art. 



CONVENTIONS 

WORDS in common use tend to take on an overtone of 
meaning. This would cause no difficulty if every community 
gave the same overtone of meaning to the same word, but 
part of the heritage of divided Christendom, as well as the 
geographical separation of parts of the same communion 
using nominally the same language, is that conventions of 
usage vary in regard to identical words. To save confusion 
the following glossary of words that might cause confusion 
is given: 

(A) OF THE CHURCH 

The Church: with a capital letter, is used of the One Church 
founded by Christ. It is used of the undivided Church 
before the Great Schism, or of the Church in the mind 
of God where schism does not exist. In this sense it can 
sometimes be used when contrasting the Christian position 
with the non-christian, or when referring to things over 
which there is no controversy in the major bodies of 
Christians. 

It is used with a small letter when speaking of a local 
church, the manifestation of the Universal Church in 
some particular place, or in the title of a body in divided 
Christendom, such as the Anglican church. 

The Western church and associated terms: Mainly used of the 
church under Papal discipline in western Europe from 

the Great Schism to the Reformation. It may also be used 
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when referring to tendencies ia this area before the actual 
schism, and to tendencies that are shared by all the 
divided bodies of Christians in this area after the Re- 
formation. 

The Eastern church and associated terms: likewise used of the 
church in those parts of eastern Europe now known as 
Orthodox, and when referring to the tendencies in this 
area before the actual split. 

Lesser Eastern churches: the description used for the smaller 
bodies and National churches using eastern ritual but 
separated from the Orthodox. For historical reasons they 
often use Nestorian or Monophysite terms, but in most 
cases are orthodox in spirit. 

Uniats: Christians of the Roman Catholic obedience who 
use the traditional Eastern Liturgies and customs. There 
is usually a Uniat church set up parallel to each Orthodox 
or Lesser Eastern church, nominally differing from it 
hardly at all except in allegiance to the Pope. 

Orthodox: With a capital letter the word is used for those 
self-governing churches of the Patriarchates of Constanti- 
nople, Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem who refused 
to acknowledge the Papal claims at the time of the Great 
Schism. With their daughter churches in many parts of 
the world they are often known as the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. 

With a small letter orthodox is used of any church or 
person who is e right thinking and right living 5 . 

(B) OF THE LORD'S OWN" SERVICE 

The Eucharist: The Thanksgiving, and therefore primarily 
the Eucharistic Prayer, but it has been widened in mean- 
ing to include the action with the bread and wine, and 
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in some communions and in some of the early Fathers 
it is used of the Consecrated Elements. Here it is used as 
the normal name for the service. Being one of the most 
ancient names for the service it is used with the overtone 
suggesting 'the service as understood in the Apostolic 
period 5 (and by many Christians of to-day), or it is used 
of the service without any overtone. 

The Mass: The Eucharistic service as it came to be inter- 
preted in mediaeval times, and as it is understood in 
Roman Catholic doctrine to-day, i.e. including that 
particular sacrificial interpretation against which the 
Reformation, Christians protested. It is also used of the 
Roman Catholic latin rite. 

High Mass: Is used of a way of performing the Eucharist, 
with one representative of each of the Orders of priest 
(or bishop), deacon, and subdeacon, with acolytes. It may 
be used without implying any particular interpretation 
of the rite itself. 

Low Mass: Is similarly used of the western mediaeval simpli- 
fication of the Mass ceremonies, in which the priest says 
the parts of all the ministers and the choir. 

Private Mass: Is a low Mass at which the laity are repre- 
sented by only one of their number, generally a server. 

Communion: Is used with a capital only of the act of Com- 
munion in the Eucharist, not of the Eucharistic service. 
Communion may be used of the Consecrated Elements 
as well as the act of Communion. 

With a small V it is used of those bound together in 
one body in communion with each other, e.g., the 
Anglican communion. 

Liturgy: Is used in the sense of its English translation as 
Common Prayer the whole service of God in His 
Church, including the Divine Office, the Occasional 
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Offices and the Eucharist. Liturgy means basically 'what 
the Church has to do' and to describe our acts of worship 
it is a vague word like 'service'. Liturgy came to mean 
e what the Church does regularly', i.e. the public acts of 
worship. For the Orthodox the Divine Liturgy has under- 
gone a further restriction in meaning and becomes the 
normal title for the Eucharist only. 
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Academic dress, 236 

Agape meals, 24, 27, 41, 81-3, 89, 

97, 260, 306. See also Refrigeria 
Alb, 213, 214, 217, 227, 228, 237, 

238, 276 
Almuce, 233 

Altar. See Table, Eucharistic 
*Alter Christus', Priest as, 312, 

A 339, 343 

Ambo, 10, 47, 48, 55, 68-72, 157, 

*79> 193 
Amice, 222, 229 
Ambulatory, 119 
Anastasis. See Jerusalem; Holy 

Sepulchre 
Ancona (Italy), 93 
Apron (dignitary's dress), 233 
Apse, 37, 38, 45, 46, 48, 56-9, 

64-6, 72, 77, 86, 87, 98, 99, 138, 

148, 209 
Aquileia (Italy), 6, 8, 14, 17, 26- 

34, 39, 41, 42, 44, 53-5, 71, 91, 

207, 214, 260, 261-3, 268, 269, 

274. (Fig. 3, 28; Fig. 4, 31) 
Atrium, Roman, 35, 36, 38, 42; 

of Church, 106, 107 
Auditory church, 169, 174, 179 

Back to the people. See Celebration 

Bands, 231, 236 

Baptistery, 15-18, 24, 30, 90 

Basilica, 44-50, 55, 62, 64-7, 69, 
7o> 72, 73> 87-90, 98, 104, 106, 
109, no, 112, 113, 115, 117, 
123, 124, 133, 136, 148, 163, 
183, 263, 264 

Basle (Switzerland), St. Johannes, 
182, 183 

Beating the breast, 254, 337, 356 

Bema (Syrian), 10, 71, 98, 134-8 

Biretta, 235 



Bishop's seat or throne. See Cathe- 
dra 

Bowing, 254, 257, 289, 319, 320, 
323> 33i> 346, 356 

Brandrea, 94, 95, 97, 99 

Bread for the Eucharist. See Leav- 
ened; Unleavened 

Bretteville (France), 181 

Bristol, St. Mary le Port, 167; St. 
Mary Redcliffe, 1 69 

Cancellus. See Screen, and Chan- 
cel 

Candles, 154 

Canistra baskets. See Offertory 
baskets 

Canopy. See Ciborium 

Canterbury cap, 235 

Cap, 231, 235 

Cathedra, 5, 6, 10, 27, 36, 48, 

57~9 ? 72, 99, H9> * 6 3> *93 

Cassock, 230-1, 233, 234 

Cefalu (Sicily), 141 

Celebration: Back to people, 130- 
3, 134, 137-9, ^o* *54> l8l > 
3^2, 313, 316, 318, 322,* facing 
people, 52, 150, 1 66, 170, 176, 
177, 178, 181, 184, 190, 191, 
205, 311, 312, 313, 316, 318, 
321-3, 337; north end, 168, 
170, 174, 183 

Centralised buildings, 112, 113, 
116, 126, 131, 146, 147, 150, 
154, 163, 164, 170, 174, 176-8, 
184, 185, 189-92 

Chancel, 11, 12, 48, 64-6, 118, 
119, 125, 135, 137,294,297 

Chancel arch, 66, 98, 118 

Charlestown (Cornwall), 205 

Chasuble, 215-18, 219, 220, 221, 
227 
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Chimere, 232 

Choir, 10, 66, 118-20, 122, 124, 

125-7, *37> i47 *49, J 52, 174, 

183, 184, 205, 253, 321 
Giborium: (canopy), 59, 62, 63, 

^8, 73, 95, 153; (vessel), 325, 

332, 335, 340, 35i 
Cirta (North. Africa), 9, 1 1 
Cividale (Italy), 77 
Classe. Ste Ravenna 
Clergy seats. See Presbyter's bench 
Clerical collar, 231 
Cloister, 39 
Cologne (Germany), St. Ursula, 

^ I37 

Commixture, 344, 352-5 

Communion: Act of. See Standing 

for . . ,, Kneeling for . . . ; in one 

kind, 295, 296, 302 
Confession (Relic crypt), 77, 93, 

102, 114, 118, 119, 138, 150 
Constantinople, 58; Church of the 

Holy Wisdom, 114, 140; SS. 

Sergius and Bacchus, 114 
Cope, 220, 221 
Corporal, 323, 324, 331-4 
Gotta, 229-30 
Cowl, 236 
Cross. Jerusalem, 60, 76, 107, 142; 

Sign of, 254-7, 317-19, 33 *> 337* 

342, 344, 356. See also Pectoral 
Curtains, 28, 63, 66-8, 134, 153 

Dalmatic, 218, 221 

Debra Damo (Abyssinia), 131 

Deerhurst (Gloucestershire), 131 n, 

167 
Diakonion, 10, 41, 77-8, 133, 266, 

270, 322 
Dome, 93, 113, 114, 140, 147-50, 

191, 194, 209; half dome above 

apse, 59, 114, 141 
Dublin (Ireland), St. Andrews, 170 
Dura Europos (Iraq), 6, 14, 17, 

2 3-6, 35* 62, 107, 206, 207 

(Kg- i, 25) 
Durham Cathedral, 117 

Eastern Church, 116, 127, 128, 
140, 209, 246, 247, 258, 266, 



278, 279, 300, 323, 328, 333, 
^ 334. 336 5 348, 349, 35 *> 355 
Edicule (of Anastasis atjerusalem), 

107 

Elevations; At words of Institu- 
tion, 125, 155, 251, 327, 337, 
338, 341, 348; before Com- 
munion, 348; in offering, 318, 

3i9> 33i 3 333, 34*, 347-51, 35^ 
'English Altar', 68 
Epistle, 68, 69, 71, 130 
Ernes (France), 181 
Exedra, 45, 87 

Fair Linen, 323, 324 

Fenestrella, 94, 102 

Fermentum, 354 

Fistula, 293 

Florence (Italy) Cathedral, 147; 

St. Groce, Pazzi Chapel, 146-7; 

St. Spirito, 148 
Font, 15-18, 43, 164, 182 
Fontaine-les-Gres (France), 179 
Fraction, 332, 334, 351-3 
Fribourg (Switzerland), Christ the 

King, 179, 1 80 

Gaiters (Dignitary's dress), 232 
Geneva gown, 236, 237 
Genuflection, 155, 254, 320, 323, 

337, 34^ 
Gereza (Jordan), SS. Peter and 

Paul, 55, 56 
Girdle, 214, 217 
Gloucester Cathedral, 117, 142, 

153, 209 
Gospel, 1 1, 66, 68-72, 75, 77, 129, 

135, 154, 243, 252, 253, 326 
Gown, 232. See also Geneva 
Grado (Italy), 9, 12, 17, 56, 62, 

65,70 

Gradual, 68, 71 

Great entry. See Offertory pro- 
cession 
Gregory the Great (Pope), 99-102, 

121 

.Holyoke (Mass., U.S.A.), Church 

of the Blessed Sacrament, 177 
Holy-water Stoup, 43 
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Hood, 1230, 231, 233, 234 
Humeral veil, 326, 332 
House-church, 21-3, 34-43? 72, 
196, 326 

Icon, meaning of, 208-9 
Iconostasis, 66, 67, 116, 127, 128, 

209 

Incense, 74, 75, 326-9, 336 
Individual communion cups, 298, 

303, 304 

Intinction, 296, 299-302 
Ireland, 131, 132, 133, 137, 225 
Istanbul. See Constantinople 

Jerusalem: Liturgical tradition, 
133, 290, 300; Holy Sepulchre 
(Anastasis), 44, 49, 106-9, Il 5l 
Temple, 104, no, 196, 197 
See also Cross 

Kennington (nr. Oxford), 184, 

185. (Fig. 14, 185) 
Kneeling for Communion, 242, 

295, 296, 311; for Prayer, 242, 
243, 244, 246-51, 310 

Lady Chapel, 119 

Lamps, n, 26, 73. See also Lights 

Lantern (architectural), 93, 121, 

148, 177, 195 
Laodicea (Canons of), 157, 226, 

294 
Leavened bread, 272-8, 285-8, 

300> 35 * 
Lectern, 10, 56, 68-72, 135. See 

also Ambo, Pulpit 
Liber Pontificalis, gn. 2, 94 
Lights (Liturgical), 74-7 
Liturgical Movement, 176, 185, 

186, 189, 195, 302, 308, 309 
London: St. George's, Blooms- 
bury, 206; St. Paul's Cathedral, 
148-50 

'Long 5 churches. See Vista 
Lucerne (Switzerland), St. Karl, 

1 80 
Lyon (France), 68 

Maniple, 227, 228, 326 
Martyrion, 27, 77, 90-4, 98 
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Matzoh, 272 

Mesnil-Angot (France), 181 
Milano (Italy), St. Ambrose, 38; 

St. Lorenzo, 16, 114 
Misericord seats, 253 
Mitre, 222-4 
Montreale (Sicily), 141 
Monza ampules, 108 
Mortarboard, 235 
Music (Liturgical), 156-60 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, All Saints, 

170 

Nicea, 2nd Council of, 74 
Nicomedia (Turkey), 32 
'North End 9 . See Celebration 
Norwich, 131 

Offertory, 128, 250, 258-88, 293, 
331, 332-4, 341, 344, 350; 
baskets, 54, 215, 261-3, 265, 
269; gestures, 334-7, 344; pro- 
cession, 154, 263-8, 283-5, 294, 
322 

Oil of the Martyrs, 89, 95; from 
Holy Places, 108 

Orant(e), 13, 50, 212, 245, 246, 
3x1, 312, 313, 337 

Orarion, 227, 228 

Ordo Romanus I, 75, 264, 293, 

349 

Orientation, 72-3, 127, 130, 131 
Orphreys, 218 

Orthodox. See Eastern Church 
Ostia, 18, 39-41, 90, 91, 103. 

(Fig. 5, 40; Fig. 6, 42) 

Paenula, 215, 217, 220, 221, 236 

Pallium, 99, 226 

Paris (France), Notre Dame Ca- 
thedral, 1 88; Notre Dame de 
Raincy, 1755 Pavilion Ponti- 
fical (1937 Exhibition), 177; 
Sacre Coeur, Colombes, 187; 
St. Jean de Montmartre, 175; 
St. Severin, 188, 288, 303 

Parish Communion, 301 

Pastoral staff, 224, 225, 253 

Paten, 9, 332-4, 335, 341, 349 

Pectoral Cross, 224 
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Peristyle, 35, 38, 42, 45, 87, 106, 

112 

Pews, 6, 187 

Planeta, 216 

Pompeii (Italy), 13, 37, 38, 39, 46 

Porec (or Parenzo, Yugoslavia), 70 

Posture for Prayer. See Standing, 

Kneeling, Sitting, Prostrating 
Preaching Bands. See Bands 
Gown. See Gown 
Presbyters' bench, 6, 47, 48, 57, 

99, 130, 134, 193 
Prostrating, 319 
Prothesis, 78, 128, 266, 275, 333, 

352 

Pula (Pola, Yugoslavia), 96, 97 
Pulpit, 10, 47n. 2, 48, 55, 56, 68- 

72, 136, 162, 164, 1 66, 167, 170, 

182, 183 
Pulpitum, 123 
Purificator, 325 
Pyx, 9, 261 n.i, 262 

Ravenna (Italy), Galla Placida 
(Memorial of St. Laurence), 
115, 116; Orthodox Baptistery, 
1 6, 58, 163; St. ApoUinare in 
Glasse, 52, 60 n. 2, 67, 101, 142, 
208, 217; St. ApoUinare Nuovo, 
67, 108, 208, 217, 264, 269, 274; 
St. Vitale, 43, 51, 54, 60, 114, 
115, 141, 207, 217, 219, 226, 
266, 274, 323, 326 

Real Presence, 163, 200 

Refrigeria meals, 37, 81, 82, 88, 
103, 261 

Relics, 89, 92, 93, 94, 101, 102, 
1 1 8, 120, 133, 336. See also Bra- 
drea, Oil of the Martyrs 

Reredos, 153 

Reserved Sacrament. See Sacra- 
ment 

Ring (Episcopal), 224 

Rochet, 229, 232 

Rome (Italy), liturgical customs, 
9, 131, 225, 226, 261 n. i, 264-6, 
268, 292, 298, 353, 354, 355; 
Catacombs, 50, 80, 83 n. 3, 90, 
107, 245, 261 ; Cathedral of St. 
JohnLateran,63, 98; Baptistery, 



16; Constantia, Mausoleum of, 
1 10-12, 113, 115; Gesu, 150, 
152, 181; St. Anastasia, 21; St. 
Agnesa, no; St. Andrea, 137; 
St. Anselmo, 164, 183; St. Gle- 
mente, 20, 38, 58, 63, 65, 68, 
69, 118, 125, 152, 223, 274; 
SS. Giovanni e Paulo, 18, 21; 
St. Maria Antiqua, 76; St. 
Maria Magiore, 137, 274; St. 
Maria in Cosmodin, 65, 152; 
St. Peter at the Vatican, 64, 86, 
92,93-102, 148-50. (Fig. 11,98; 
Fig. 12, 100) ; St. Pietro in Mon- 
torio, 147; St. Sebastian, 106, 
107 

Ronchamp (France), Notre Dame 
du Haut, 1 86 

Rood, 66, 181, 209 

Royal doors. See Iconostasis 



Salonae (or Salona, nr. Split, 
Yugoslavia), 17, 83, 84, 85, 
86-9,92,94, 125. (Fig. 9,85) 

Sacrament, Reserved, 153, 154-6, 
205, 299-301 

Sarum, 129, 173, 221, 222, 267, 
320 

Scapular, 236 

Scarf, 234, 237 

Screens, n, 12, 47, 58, 63-6, 118, 
122, 123, 125, 129 

Sedilia, 119 

Servers, 154, 155 

Shrewsbury, St. Chad's, 170 

Side Altars, 119, 120, 121, 123, 
124, 138, 139, 151, 153, 181, 
184, 187, 295 

Sigma-shaped table, 37, 82-6, 88, 
i33> 1365 261 

Sign of the Gross. See Gross 

Sitting in church, 8; for Com- 
munion, 296, 299; for Prayer, 
243, 244, 252-4 

Spire, 121 

Split (Spoleto, Yugoslavia), 45 

Spoleto (Italy), 76 

Square cap. See Cap 

Square-ended sanctuary, 137, 138 



Standing for the Gospel, 243, 252, 
253; for Communion, 242, 251, 
296, 302, 303, 305, 311; for 
Prayer, 6, 12, 69, 242-4, 245-8, 
250, 251, 253, 254, 310-13 

Stikhar, 214, 219 

Stock (below clerical collar), 233 

Stole, 225-7, 237 

Stoup. See Holy Water 

Surplice, 228, 229, 233, 236, 238 

Swindon (Wiltshire), St. Barnabas, 
209, 210 

Synagogue, 104, 135, 136 

Syria: Churches in North, 133-9; 
Influence from, 83, 84, 85, 
i37~9, 274, 290, 291, 339, 345 



Table, Eucharistic, the Main altar, 
8, 30, 48, 50-61, 63, 65, 68, 98- 
102, 118-20, 126, 127, 129, 131, 
133, 147, 151, 152-4, 162, 163, 
164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 179, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 187, 188, 
189, 191, 195, 205, 293, 321, 
323, 327, 336. See also Side altar, 
Sigma-shaptd Table 

Tablinium, 35, 36, 38, 79 

Tau staff, 225, 253 

Temples: pagan, 104-6, in. See 
also 161 and Jerusalem 

Thirty-Nine Articles, 165 

'Three-decker' pulpit, 166 

Tiara (Papal), 222, 223 

Tippet, 234 

Toga, 215 
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Torcello (Italy), 58, 65, 66, 71 9 



102, 142 

Tower, 121, 122 
Transept, 87, 97, 98, 99, 120, 121, 

149, 150, 151, 184, 205, 263 
Tribune, 47, 59 
Trieste (Italy), 26, 90 
Triclinium, 37, 82, 88 
Tunicle, 214, 215, 219 
Tyre (Lebanon), 73 

Unfermented Wine, 279-81 

Uniformity (in Liturgical prac- 
tice), 245 

Unleavened bread, 272, 273, 277, 
285, 295, 300, 333, 350, 352 

Upper room, 19-21 

Venice (Italy), St. Maria della 

Salute, 148; St. Marco, 71, 116, 

141 n. i 
Vista churches, 50, 72, 98, 112, 

124, 131, 176, 178, 189, 205, 

321 

Wafers. See Unleavened bread 
Westward position. See Celebra- 
tion 

Winchester Cathedral, 153 
Windows, 139, 140, 153, 187, 204, 

206 

Wine for Eucharist, 278-81 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 149, 150, 
168, 169, 172, 179, * 80 

Yvetdt (France), 178 
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